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MARYLAND  CHILD  LABORERS 


General  Summary  and  Introduction. 

Maryland  has  over  155,000  children  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  16  years.  Bread-winning  is  not  regarded  as  a  normal 
function  for  children  of  these  ages.  In  theory,  Maryland, 
like  nearly  all  other  States,  recognizes  the  child's  right  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  housed  and  schooled  until  his  physical,  mental 
and  moral  sinews  can  bear  the  burden  of  bread-winning 
without  distorting  strain.  Nevertheless,  industry — with  the 
consent  of  society — is  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  approxi- 
mately 18  out  of  every  100  children  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  16  years.  The  State  has  not  submitted,  however,  to  the 
complete  surrender  of  the  rights  of  all  these  children,  for  it 
exercises  a  supervision  over  the  working  environment  of  10 
of  each  18,  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  other  8,  engaged 
principally  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry  and  domestic 
service,  being  entrusted  to  parental  feeling,  public  sentiment 
and  business  ethics. 

Therefore,  as  the  Bureau  proceeds  in  these  pages  to  account 
for  the  stewardship  of  child-rights  entrusted  to  its  care, 
the  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
of  children  discussed  are  only  about  one-half  of  Maryland's 
bread- winning  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16 
years.^ 

For  three  and  a  half  years  Maryland  has  had,  barring  ex- 
ceptions, a  good  child  labor  law.  Save  for  these  exceptions 
the  law  is  the  State's  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  child,  fully  pro- 
tecting his  claim  to  exemption  from  service  in  the  ranks  of 
wage-earners,  and  his  title  to  schooling  up  to  14  years  of  age 
and  through  the  fifth  grade.  The  law  raises  into  plain  view 
Maryland's  ideal  of  social  responsibility  for  the  child,  but 
the  exemptions  mark  with  equal  clearness  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  has  fallen  below  its  own  ideals.  For  the  law  does 
not  bar  all  children  under  14  years  of  age  from  bread-win- 
ning.   The  State  has  made  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  can- 

iThe  basis  for  statement  of  facts  will  be  found  in   General   Summarizing 
Table  No.  1,  p.  12. 
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nerics,  mercantile  establislmu'uts,  ollices,  boardiiiji-houses, 
uewspa pel's,  and  in  the  interest  of  its  own  amusement.  The 
industrial  and  conunereial  enterprises  named  have  the  privi- 
lege of  buving  the  labor  of  children  of  younger  years  out  of 
school  hours,  the  State  gi\  ing  the  lountii's  the  optit)n  of  pro- 
tecting the  child's  right  to  schooling,  though  surrentleiing 
the  right  to  play  and  recieation.  Furthermore,  the  law  has 
favorites  even  among  these  favored  enterprises.  Canneries, 
mercantile  establishments,  ollices,  boaidiiig-houses,  may  buy 
the  I'lay  and  recreation  houis  of  children  12  years  and  over 
only;  the  newspapers  may  bid  without  competition  for  the 
out-of-school  hours  of  boys  of  10  and  11  to  sell  i)ai)ers  on  the 
street,  and  for  "route  service"  they  may  hire  boys  of  even 
younger  years,  and  may  do  so,  too,  quite  free  from  that 
supervision  which  the  State  exercises  over  the  older  boys. 
The  stage  may  also  employ  children  of  any  age  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau. - 

To  repeat,  then,  Maryland  has  a  14-year  age  limit  Child 
Labor  Law — except  for  canneries,  mercantile  establishments, 
offices,  boarding-houses  and  amusement  clubs  which  may  use 
the  out-of-school  hours  of  children  12  and  13;  except  in  coun- 
ties where  the  school-attendance  law  allows  them  to  use 
the  school  hours  also;  except  for  newspapers,  which  are  lim- 
ited to  boys  10  years  of  age  and  over  except  for  "route 
service,"  for  which  there  is  no  age  limit;  except  for  the  stage, 
which  may  employ  a  child  of  any  age  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information. 

It  is  on]j  necessary  to  slate  the  grounds  for  these  excep- 
tions to  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  reasonableness  and  conform  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
child's  claim  on  the  State  for  protection,  regardless  of  the 
poverty  or  misfortune  of  the  family. 

1.  The  reason  usually  put  forward  first  is  that  the  fami- 
lies need  the  money  earned  by  the  children  in  their  out-of- 
school  hours. 

2.  Wage-earning  work  in  jilay  and  recreation  hours  is 
"good  education  for  the  children." 


*The  exceptions  to  the  14  years  of  age  Hmit  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  will  be 
found  on  pp.  10  et  seq.  In  the  Labor  Laws  of  Maryland,  compiled  by  E.  W. 
While  for  tlio  Maryland  ISiirfau  of  Inforninllon  and  Statistics.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  children  on  the  stage  will  be  found  iu  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  page  130. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two  reasons  are  most  fre- 
quently and  persistently  pressed  by  an  industry  as  its  excuse 
for  seeking  the  right  to  buy  without  competition  this  variety 
of  child  labor. 

3.  Another  reason  assigned  for  demanding  exemptions, 
though  few  are  frank  enough  to  press  the  argument  with 
emphasis,  is  that  industry  needs  the  recreation  and  play 
hours  of  the  child. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  various  sections  of  this  report 
dealing  with  the  exceptions  cannot  fail  to  make  clear  in  a 
new  and  impressive  manner  the  soundness  of  the  declaration 
made  in  a  previous  report  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  number  of  bread-winning  children  in  Maryiand  is 
to  make  absolute  and  applicable  to  all  occupations  the  mini- 
mum limit  of  14  years.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  and 
ideal  of  the  law  will  be  realized  only  when  the  State  rises  in 
practice  to  its  own  standard  of  responsibility  for  the  child. 

As  this  report  goes  to  press,  Maryland  is  showing  an  en- 
couraging restiveness  under  the  present  emasculating  excep- 
tions to  its  otherwise  good  child  labor  law.  Amendments 
now  pending  thereto  will,  if  passed,  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket the  labor  of  the  children  under  14 — except  for  canneries 
and  newspapers — in  or  out  of  school  hours  for  any  purpose, 
not  excepting  the  public's  own  amusement.  This  bilP  does 
not  revoke  permits  of  newsboys  under  12,  but  prohibits  the 
further  issuance  of  permits  to  boys  under  this  age,  except  for 
route  service  from  3.30  to  5  P.  M. 

The  Schooling  op  Maryland's  Working  Children. 

How  does  the  education  of  the  children  who  work  for  wages 
in  or  out  of  school  hours  "compare  with  the  schooling  of  all 
children  of  the  same  ages? 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  exact  frequent  and 
accurate  answers  to  this  question,  for  it  must  pay  back  with 
usurious  interest  what  it  allows  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
child's  legitimate  capital  of  training  and  education,  where- 
with he  must  build  himself  into  law-abiding  and  useful  citi- 
zenship. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  in  this  report.    For  while  the  records  of  this  Biu-eau 

^The  bill  has  become  law  and  will  go  into  effect  on  June  1,  1916.  It  also 
limits  the  working  hours  of  children  under  16  to  eight  a  day  (between  7  A.  M. 
and  7  P.  M.)  and  to  48  a  week.  Children  under  16  are  withdrawn  from  the 
stage,  theaters  and  from  tobacco  factories. 
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show  how  many  working;  thildron  of  vSpecified  ages  have 
passed  each^  grade,  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  get  the  same  iufor- 
uiati<»n  (oiuerning  all  school  childien  from  the  reeords  of  the 
Baltimore  City  schools.  The  schdol  re<-ords  show  how  many 
ehildren  of  eaeh  age  were  in  each  grade  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  and  the  total  number  in  a  grade  that  failed  to 
pass,  but  the  records  do  nol  show  the  ages  of  the  children  who 
failed  to  pass  each  grade.  Inasiiiuch  as  the  age — that  is, 
whether  a  child  is  below  or  beyond  the  normal  age  for  the 
grade — is  believed  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  prog- 
ress through  school,  it  cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
children  of  various  ages  in  a  given  grade  failed  of  promotion 
in  etpial  proportions. 

liut  even  if  such  figures  showed  no  differences  in  school 
attainments,  the  fact  remains  that  the  child  who  has  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade,  and  is  still  in  school,  quite  aside  from 
the  added  knowledge  acquired  in  the  higher  grades,  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  child  who  has  completed  the  fifth 
grade  and  has  gone  to  work.  The  child  who  is  still  in  school 
is  making  constant  use  of  the  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  other  fundamentals  gained  in  the  first  five  grades.  These 
elements  of  literacy  are  being  thoroughly  absorbed  by  his 
continued  schooling,  but  the  child  who  has  comjileted  the 
fifth  grade  and  gone  to  work,  unless  engaged  in  clerical  or 
semi-clerical  work,  or  unless  he  has  the  benefit  of  a  continu- 
ation school,  loses  through  the  early  abandonment  of  school 
life,  much  of  the  education  acquired  in  the  first  five  grades. 
The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  child's  right  to  education  was  emphasized  in  a  ])revious 
report,'*  but  will  bear  the  double  em])hasis  of  rejietition  here: 
'•When  we  consider  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is 
a  democracy,  the  perfection  of  whidi  depends  on  the  intelli- 
gent social  viewitoint  of  all  of  its  citizens  Ave  must  realize  the 
necessity  of  securing  to  every  child  that  minimum  of  educa- 
tion which  will  insure  an  ability  to  rea(J  and  write,  that  will 
not  vanish  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  school.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  unless  a  child  has  completed  the  fifth  gi'ade 

*See  tal)lo  on  page  38  showing  grades  completed  by  all  Maryland  rhlldrcn 
granted  permits  In  1915.  See  also  Almf-e  Guggenhelmer's  report  beginning  on 
page  40. 

♦Twentv-second  Annual  Report,  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion, p.  9. 
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he  is  not  likely  to  retain  the  ability  to  read  understandingly 
very  long,  and,  indeed,  our  OAvn  experience  has  shown  us  that 
before  the  fifth  grade  requirement  was  in  effect  children  who 
secured  permits  under  the- old  law  were  practically  unable  to 
sign  their  own  names  a  year  or  two  later  when  they  applied 
for  new  permits." 

This  fading  quality  of  an  early  arrested  education  is  the 
compelling  argument  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  14-year 
age  limit  and  the  fifth-grade  requirement  of  the  law  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  permits  to  work  during  school  hours. 
For,  to  quote  again  from  a  previouis  report,  'Vhen  we  con- 
sider that  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  who  go  to  work 
remain  in  monotonous  wage-earning  occupations  not  far 
above  the  poverty  line  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  we  surely 
must  admit  that  14  years  is  young  enough  to  leave  school 
for  entrance  into  the  industrial  treadmill." 

Finally,  this  vanishing  trick  of  a  too  much  abridged  school- 
ing is  an  equally  cogent  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
continuation  schools  where  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown  in 
the  minds  of  wage-earning  children  during  the  few  years  in 
the  public  schools  may  be  fostered  into  a  growth  of  enduring 
vitality.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  which  would  lend  pecu- 
liar significance  to  the  proportion  of  children  14  and  15  years 
old  who  have  reached  the  medium  and  higher  grades  and  gone 
to  work  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  all  children  of 
like  age  who  have  reached  the  same  grades  but  the  majority 
of  whom  are  still  in  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  that  children  shall  have  fin- 
ished the  fifth  grade  before  they  can  secure  general  permits, 
that  is,  permits  to  work  during  school  hours,  the  percentage 
of  working  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  completing  the 
fifth  grade  should  be  100,  and  naturally  above  the  percentage 
of  all  children  of  school  age  finishing  this  grade,  because  the 
law  allows  the  child  to  stay  at  home  at  14  years  of  age  with- 
out a  permit,  and  before  he  has  finished  the  fifth  grade, 
though  he  cannot  legally  work  for  wages  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  less  than  100  per 
cent,  of  the  children  holding  general  permits  complete  the 
fifth  grade.  The  failure  to  reach  the  100  per  cent.,  in  spite 
of  the  steady  progress  towards  the  law's  standard  during  the 
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last  threi'  yoai-s,  is  discussed  and  explained  at  length  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  It  is  sulliiient  to  point  t»ut  in  this  sum- 
mary thai  because  of  irreducible  dilliculties  and  irremovable 
defects  there  are  still  some  children  who  are  leaving  school 
to  enter  jtermanently  into  industry  before  they  have  received 
that  minimum  of  education  that  will  not  vanish  with  the 
school  en\  iionment." 

TnK  Schooling  of  Mauylaxd's  ^^'oIUvl^•(;  CiiiLDitiiX  Under 
Fourteen  Years  op  Age. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  work,  re- 
gardless of  the  grade  comi)leted,  whenever  they  are  not  com- 
pelled by  law"  to  go  to  school.  The  pertinent  question  con- 
cerning these  childien  is  "ilow  does  their  educational  lU'Og- 
ress  comi)are  with  the  jirogress  of  all  children  of  like  age?" 
In  other  words,  does  this  function  of  bread-winning  during 
recreation  and  i)lay  hours  hinder  or  hasten  their  progress 
through  school? 

It  is  a  singularly  unhappy  circumstance  that  this  question, 
too,  must  go  unanswered  for  reasons  just  explained.  If  the 
records  for  promotion  of  age  and  grade  were  available  for  all 
school  children,  the  public  would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
what  ])rohable  effect  out-of-school  work  was  having  upon  the 
school  })rogress  of  the  children  between  10  and  14  years  of 
age.  Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question  would  weigh 
heavily  in  arriving  at  a  decision  concerning  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  permitting  the  many  exceptions  to  the  14-year 
age  limit,  through  the  issuance  of  j^ermits  to  work  out-of- 
school  hours. 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  children  whom 
nec-essity  drives  into  the  business  of  bread-winning  in  their 
play  hours  are  usually  subject  to  advei"se  inlluences  that 
emanate  from  poverty,  and  that  tend  to  retard  school  prog- 
ress. Among  such  adverse  conditions  are  the  home  demands 
ui)6n  the  children's  time,  insulllcient  nourishment,  inade- 
quate medical  care  and  defective  school  efjuipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  influences  tend  to  make  a  child  more  seri- 


The  law  t-nacted  by  1916  LoKlKlaturc  requires  attendance  of  rliil<lron  In  the 
counties  ea<-li  year:  7  to  13  years,  entire  scliool  session;  13  and  14  years,  100 
days;  15  and  10  years,  100 'days,  unless  elementary  eourse  is  completed. 

•The  present  compulsory  scuool-attendance  law  is  optional  In  all  but  six  of 
the  State's  counties.  These  si.x  counties  are  exempt  from  the  law.  In  only 
nine  of  the  others  has  the  law  been  made  operative.  The  new  law  will  go  Into 
effect  on  June  1,  1916. 
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Age  12  years.  Been  to  school  "most  three  weeks"  ;  signs  his  name  with  "a 
mark"  ;  manages  by  going  to  the  country  and  out  of  the  State  to  slip  through 
the  meshes  of  both  compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws. 
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ous-ininded  about  his  sriiool  work.  ulVscU  iiiji;  to  some  extent 
the  clei)re.ssin{^  irsults  of  liis  lunue  I'liNironineiits.  **Allo\v- 
auee  is  always  made  lor  the  chihlreii  who  are  working  after 
school."  is  the  stateuu'iit  of  a  llallimore  ediu-ator.  Whether 
the  figures  would  sustain  the  dec  laralioii  caiiiiot  be  said  at 
this  time,  though  figures  may  be  avaibible  latrr. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  concrete  evidences  that,  aided  by 
the  vacation  permits,  some  jjarents  are  robbing  their  children 
of  all  schooling.  The  accompanying-  photographs  were 
taken  of  three  capable  children  who  liohl  vacation  i)ermits  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law,  though  m)t  one  can  read  or 
write.     Each  had  to  *'niake  a  mark"  for  signature. 

How  does  it  happen  that,  with  a  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  and  a  child  labor  law,  children  so  manifestly 
capable  should  be  wholly  illiterate?  It  ha]>i)ens  thus:  A 
child  secures  a  vacation  i)ermit  to  work  in  the  canneries  dur- 
ing the  summer.  He  remains  at  work  there  until  October, 
for  he  is  not  eligible  to  the  county  schools,  being  a  resident 
of  Baltimore ;  the  school  attendance  officer  of  Baltimore  could 
not  bring  the  child  from  the  country  when  he  is  with  his  par- 
ents, and  the  law  reads  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  vaca- 
tion permit  when  he  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school. 
So  although  the  schools  open  in  September,  the  child  stays 
in  the  canneries  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  Maryland. 
About  this  time  the  Southern  canning  season  has  ojjened,  and 
in  resj)onse  to  the  demand  for  child  labor  he  goes  South  in 
November,  remaining  until  Ai)ril.  Then  for  a  mouth  or  six 
weeks  he  may  be  at  home  in  Baltimore,  escajting  the  school 
attendance  law  because  of  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  city. 
In  June  he  goes  to  the  berry-picking  field,  and  as  that  is  agri- 
cultural labor  he  needs  no  permit.  In  August  he  a])plies  for 
his  vacation  permit,  and  goes  again  into  Maryland  canneries. 
Thus  have  the  jjarents  drawn  these  children  thj-ongh  the 
meshes  of  the  law  designed  to  insure  to  every  child  at  least 
an  ability  to  read  and  write. 

When  issuing  a  permit  to  the  boy  who  was  photographed 
alone,  the  officer  asked  : 

"Did  you  never  go  to  school?" 

*'Yes,"  he  answered,  "down  South." 

"Well,  didn't  you  learn  to  read  and  write?" 
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Brother  and  sister.     Neither  able  to  read  or  write.    Ages  15  years  and  12 
years. 
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"No,  I  didn't  learn  ua  thin'  Schools  ain't  no  good  down 
there,  you  know." 

"How  long  did  you  go  to  school?" 

"Most  three  weeks." 

The  olliter  issued  the  permit.  The  law  gave  hci-  no  disere- 
tiou  in  the  matter.*  The  situation  sharply  raises  the  ques- 
tion:  Should  the  i.ssuanee  of  vacation  jiermits  depend  ui)on 
school  progress — the  jiower  to  withhold  such  jtermits  being 
vested  in  this  bureau — upon  the  advice  of  the  school  attend- 
ance o  nicer? 

TuE  Health  of  Mauyl.\nd's  Working  Children. 

More  important  than  the  child's  right  to  an  education  is 
his  claim  upon  the  State  for  protection  against  injury  to  his 
health,  whether  in  school,  at  home,  at  work,  or  at  play.  Mary- 
land's Child  Labor  Law,  therefore,  takes  cognizance  of  the 
working  conditions  surrounding  children  in  industry,  and 
makes  excej)tions  in  the  interest  of  children  against  certain 
occupations  known  to  be  hazardous  to  health  or  safety.  But 
the  intention  of  the  State  is  to  go  even  further  in  its  effort  to 
protect  the  child,  for  in  addition  to  forbidding  his  employ- 
ment at  dangerous  tasks,  the  law  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  medical  inspection  department  in  connection 
with  this  Bureau.  This  dei)artment  is  charged  with  the  re- 
si)onsibility  of  examining  every  child  requesting  a  permit, 
and  of  determining  whether  such  child  is  ]»hysically  fit  to  per- 
form the  occupation  described  in  the  application.  That  such 
examinations  are  sorely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  children''  applying  for  [tennits 
in  three  counties  revealed  j)hysical  defects  of  more  or  less 
serious  character.  In  a  fifth  of  these  cases  the  defect  was 
such  as  to  sharply  limit  the  work  which  the  child  was  per- 
mitted to  do. 

^Manifestly  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  which  chil- 
dren in  industry  are  called  upon  to  do,  the  conditions  of  labor 
which  may  retard  or  i)romote  development  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  vague  or  wilfully  misleading  descriptions  of  occu- 
pations on  aj)i»lications  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  intent 

*See  Report  of  Physicians,  Included  In  Marie  L.  Rose's  Report  on  County 
Work,  pp.  174-179. 

•Sirifo  tlif  iil)(ivc>  was  written  tlie  law  ns  nmcndcd  forbids  tlie  issuance  of  a 
ponnit  of  iiii.v  df-scrlptlfin  to  an  illiterate  child. 
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of  the  law  is  to  be  realized.  "Errand  boy,"  ''iloor  boy," 
"helper,"  are  terms  lavishly  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  uu 
suspected  occupations  ranging  from  "washing  a  baby"  to 
tending  dangerous  machines,  adjusting  belts  or  running  ele- 
vators, all  but  one  of  which  are  forbidden  by  law,  being 
classed  as  hazardous  occupations. 

During  1910  special  stress  is  being  laid  upon  securing  the 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  more  eli'ective  protection  of  the 
child  after  he  has  entered  industry.  From  each  child  seeking 
a  permit  for  a  new  job  minute  descriptions  of  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  under  the  old  permit  are  secured.  These  descriji- 
tions  often  reveal  careless,  and,  not  infrequently,  wilful  mis- 
representations in  the  original  applications  or  permits.  Fur- 
thermore, such  descriptions  reflect  the  occupational  demands 
which  are  made  upon  children  by  certain  industries  conspic- 
uous for  the  amount  of  child  labor  they  employ.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  at  some  length  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but 
it  is  pertinent  to  indicate  in  the  summary  which  of  the  indus- 
tries are  emplo^ang  large  numbers  of  children  and  which  ap- 
pear with  most  frequency  in  the  lists  of  claim  and  non-claim 
accidents  to  children  under  sixteen^  reported  to  the  State  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission.  Disregarding  street  trades 
from  which  the  Accident  Commission  get  no  reports,  approxi- 
mately four-tifths  of  the  children  who  worked  for  wages  dur- 
ing some  part  of  1915  were  employed  in  five  industries, 
namely,  canneries,  mercantile  establishments,  clothing  fac- 
tories, textile  mills  and  in  establishments  manufacturing 
tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  products.  These  five  industries  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  child-employing 
enterprises — barring  the  street  trades.  The  significant  facts 
revealed  by  the  table®  summarizing  the  data  on  non-claim 
injuries  to  children  under  16  years  of  age  are: 

1.  Although  the  clothing  trades  stand  third  in  the  number 
of  children  employed,  it  takes  a  conspicuous  first  place  in 
the  proportion  of  non-claim  accidents,  for  while  they  employ 
less  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  children,  they  account  for  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  minor  injuries.  These  non-claim  injuries 
are  not  serious  enough,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  to 

''An  accident  is  regarded  as  entitling  a  victim  to  claim  for  damages  when  it 
has  caused  a  loss  of  employment  exceeding  two  weeks. 
*See  General  Summarizing  Table  II,  p.  13. 
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have  caused  as  iniR-li  as  two  weeks'  lost  lime.  However, 
iliere  ha\e  been  el'miinati-d  from  I  lie  mimlier  reported  all  that 
were  not  obvionsly  assoeiale«l  with  the  oecupation  and  sneh 
as  were  so  manifestly  trivial  as  to  eall  in  question  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  report  thereof  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
OommissioM.  The  summari/.injj:  Table,  i)age  14,  is  amjile  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  careful  inijuiry  into  the  conditions  of 
labor  surrounding  cliildren  for  whose  entrance  into  industry 
the  State  has  assumed  responsibility. 


SUMMARIZING  TABLE  I. 
MARYLAND  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  lOTH  AND  16TH  BIRTHDAYS. 


etween  10th 
thdays. 

Breadwinning  Children  Between  10th  and  16th  Birthdays. 

c 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(Which 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 

of  Like 

Ages). 

1 
Children  in  Agricul- 
ture &  ■Domestic 
Service  (Not  Pro- 
tected    by     Child 
Labor  Law). 

Children  in  Manufac- 
turing, Mechanical  & 
Mercantile     Indus- 
t  r  ie  s  (Protected 
by  Child  Labor  Law) 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(Which 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 
at  Work). 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(WTiich 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 
at  Work). 

•155,120 

27,267 

17.6 

12,073 

43.9 

15,194 

56.1 

'These  figures  are  derived  from  the  Population  Census  1910  (Vol.  II, 
Page  838,  Table  9)  in  the  following  manner:  To  the  totals  for  the  age  group 
10  to  14  years  are  added  one- third  of  the  totals  for  the  age  group  15  to  17 
years,  or  the  approximate  number  of  children  15  years  old. 

"The  numbers  of  children  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry  and  domestic 
service  are  based  upon  figures  shown  in  the  Population  Census  of  1910  (Vol. 
IV,  pp.  4GS  to  470).  As  this  group  of  working  children  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  any  restrictive  legislation,  the  actual  number  is  probably  larger  at 
the  present  time,  though  the  relative  number,  the  number  in  proportion  to 
the  present  population,  is  probably  the  same.  The  children  at  work  in  the 
other  group  of  industries  have  been  materially  affected  by  restrictive  legis- 
lation since  1910.  The  figures  for  these  are  taken,  therefore,  from  the 
files  of  this  office. 

'29,180  of  these  are  colored  children. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIZING  OF  TABLE  II. 

NON-CLAIM  ACCIDENTS  (I.  E.,  ACCIDENTS  CAUSING  LESS  THAN 
TWO  WEEKS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT)  AND  CLAIM  ACCIDENTS 
(I.  E.,  CAUSING  MORE  THAN  TWO  WEEKS  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT) TO  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AS  REPORTED  TO 
THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1915. 


INDUSTRY. 


Non- Claim 
Accidents. 


Claim 
Accidents. 


Clothing , 

Textiles 

Department  and  Retail  Stores. 

Sheet  Iron,  Copper,  Tin 

Bottle   Stoppers 

Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Canneries 

Wooden  Boxes 

Confectionery 

Lumber  and  Furniture 

Brushes  and  Hair  Combing 

Bread  and  Bakery 

Gas  and  Electrical  Machinery. 

Tobacco 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Drugs  and  Extracts 

Dies,  Glass  Bottles 

Paper    Boxes 

Buttons  and  Buckles 

Contractor  and  Builder 

General  OflBces 

Restaurant 

Iron  and  Steel  Mill 

Mattresses  and  Spring  Beds. 

Brooms 

Musical   Instruments 

Leather    Findings 

Auto  and  Garage 

Pork  and  Beef  Packer 

Oil  and  Grease  Manufacturing. 

Tannery 

Amusements 

Straw  Hats 

Ice  Manufacturing 
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It  is  till'  purpose  of  Miirvlamrs  Child  Labor  Law  abso- 
lutely to  ]»ri'Voiit  children  from  pi'ifoniiin^  oicupalions  which 
carrv  any  api»reciable  risk  of  serious  injury,  yet  for  the  year 
endinj;  November  1,  1915,  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission has  })assed  ujioii  2'2  cases  of  claim  injuiies  to  chil- 
dren under  ItJ  years  of  a<j;e.  In  some  cases  these  injuries  were 
so  serious  as  to  result  in  ami)Utations.  The  industries  which 
employ  four-tiflhs  of  the  children  re|)()rt  about  one-half  of 
the  serious  accidents.  Some  of  these  accidents  befell  children 
while  perfoiniiiii;  forbidden  occiijiations,  but  the  fact  that  a 
nundier  of  injuries  were  sustained  while  the  boys  were  work- 
ing strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  permit  is  a 
tinal  and  compellinc;  ])roof  of  the  need  of  carefully  scrutiniz- 
in<;  the  working  environment  of  Maryland's  bread-winning 
cliiidren  and  making  a  discriminating  classitication  of  occu- 
pations on  the  basis  of  the  physical  demands  which  they 
make,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  children  full  protection  from 
the  hazards  of  industry  during  the  State's  period  of  guar- 
dianship. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THREE   YEARS'  WORK 
UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  practically  marks  the  close  of  an 
experience  of  three  and  one-half  years  with  the  present 
Child  Labor  Law  and  the  end  of  an  administration  period, 
a  limited  expenditure  of  time  and  space  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spect will  be  warranted. 

As  intimated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  chai)ter  on 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  the  1913  report,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  measure  develops  a  sharp  cleavage  between 
''discriminating  admission  of  children  to  the  ranks  of  wage- 
earners  through  a  careful  issuance  of  first  permits;"  and 
the  protective  supervision  of  those  children  after  they  have 
entered  industry  through  careful  inspection  and  the  issu- 
ance of  subsequent  permits.^ 

As  the  Bureau's  force  was  increased  by  only  two  in- 
spectors at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  the 
unusual  demands  involved  in  putting  the  measure  into  effect 
made  it  necessary  to  stress  during  the  last  three  years  the 
careful  admission  of  children  into  industry  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  work  of  adequately  protecting  them  through 
extensive  and  intensive  inspection  of  all  industries  employ- 
ing child  labor.  The  resources  and  organization  of  the  Bureau 
were  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  both  branches  of  the  work. 
Obviously  the  duty  of  keeping  out  of  the  ranks  of  wage- 
earners  such  children  as  were  below  the  standards  of  the 
law  had  a  first  claim  upon  the  Bureau's  attention.  Further- 
more, to  have  curtailed  the  time  and  resources  devoted  to 
this  part  of  the  Bureau's  work  would  have  meant  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  to  be  protected  in  industry  and 
would  have  been,  in  consequence,  an  unintelligent  compro- 
mise of  the  difficulties  presented  by  tne  situation,  i^ueu  a 
compromise,  too,  would  have  meant  an  injustice  to  many 
children  who  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  schooling  and 
protection  due  them  by  relaxing  the  vigilance  exercised  in 
the  issuance  of  permits. 


^The  law  requires  the  issuance  of  a  new  permit  whenever  the  child  seeks  a 
new  position. 
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As  it  \v:is  lu'ccssarv  for  all  rliildrcii  who  were  in  industry 
bofoio  the  now  law  went  into  cllcct  as  well  as  for  those  who 
entered  after  Deeeiuher  1,  li)lL*,  to  secure  iierniits  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  qualifications,  the  mere  clerical  work  in- 
volved made  enormous  inroads  ui)on  the  Bureau's  resources, 
as  there  were  nearly  17,('()0  ajiidicants  for  i)ermits-  of  one 
sort  or  anotliei'  duriii<;  the  year  l!)!:'.  This  retiuirenient  of 
the  law  necessitated  a  careful  checkinj;  over  of  employers' 
lists  of  children  and  of  the  records  of  ])ermits  on  file  in  this 
office  to  discover  the  boys  and  jjirls  who  must  be  pven  new 
permits  under  the  present  law,  those  who  could  be  returned 
to  school  and  those  whose  immediately  apjuoachinfj  four- 
teenth birthday  rendered  a  temporary  permit  the  most  rea- 
sonable adjustment  during  the  transition  from  the  regime 
of  the  old  law  to  the  rejjime  of  the  new.  With  no  increase  in 
the  office  force,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  pass  upon 
the  thousands  of  aj)plicati(ms  in  a  day,  a  Aveek  or  a  month. 

While  the  mere  clerical  work  involved  in  putting  the  law 
into  effect  made  large  demands  upon  the  time  and  energies 
of  the  office  force,  the  heaviest  expenditure  was  required  to 
make  clear  to  parents,  children  and  em])loyers  th(^  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  law.  The  administration  of  a  child  labor 
law  presents  none  of  the  factors  of  an  abstract  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  it  hourly  presents  to  tlie  administrators 
concrete  and  frequently  painful  questions  which  call  for 
definite  decisions.  ''Although  it  is  known" — as  stated  in  a 
previous  report — "that  premature  employment  and  long 
hours  consume  vitality'  that  should  make  for  growth  *  ♦  * 
it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  withhold  permission  to  work 
from  a  child  Avho  is  not  fully  qualified,  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law,  when  his  meager  earnings  are  the 
chief  or  sole  means  of  self  or  family  support."  The  task 
of  explaining  to  the  parent,  the  child,  and  even  the  employer, 
"that  i)0verty,  however  acute,  is  not  a  valid  reasou  for  ex- 
emi)ting  the  child  from  the  jirotection  of  the  law,"  caused 
an  exceptional  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  the  first 
year  under  the  new  law.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  neces- 
sary to  argue  with  many  well-meaning  j)eo])le  that  "it  is 
not  a  crime  to  be  fatherless,  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  have 


'For  a  full  acrount  of  tho  work  Involved  In  putting  the  new  law  into  effect 
see  the  Bureau's  Twenty  first  Annual  Report,  1912,  pp.  11-13 ;  also  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report,  1913,  pp.  10-11. 
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illness  in  the  family,  and  that,  therefore,  the  protection  of 
the  hnv  which  has  been  deemed  not  only  humane  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society," 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  girls  and  boys  of  families  over- 
come by  such  misfortunes. 

Convincing  and  depressing  evidence  of  the  need  of  further 
education  lies  in  the  number  of  violations  found  in  the 
course  of  inspection. 

Finally,  the  influences  which  retard  the  work  of  recon- 
ciling the  parent,  child  and  the  employer  to  the  standards 
raised  by  the  present  law  are  unceasingly  active.  The  state- 
ment made  concerning  these  influences  in  a  previous  report 
will  bear  repeating  here  with  emphasis.  "Unprotected  by 
civil  service  or  any  other  system  that  insures  not  only 
tenure  of  office,  but  moral  support  in  the  discharge  of  duties, 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  constantly  exposed  to  quiet 
but  positive  political  pressure,  often  quite  indirect.  *  *  ♦ 
The  public  attitude  toward  the  law  is  largely  passive,  and 
such  active  interest  as  exists  takes  the  form  eithef  of  seek- 
ing jobs  or  of  securing  exemption  both  in  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  and  in  the  administration  of  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  not  so 
much  expect  his  representative  or  any  other  public  official 
to  discharge  specific  duties,  as  he  expects  to  secure  through 
him  favors  and  exemptions;  the  denial  of  these,  whether 
direct  or  through  another  official  whose  aid  has  been  en- 
listed, results,  and  more  often  threatens  to  result,  in  attacks 
on  those  sections  of  the  law  which  afford  the  child  legal 
protection.  *  *  *  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  protecting  children  in  industry  leads 
generally  'to  the  greed  and  ignorance  of  employers  and 
parents.'  These,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with 
interference  of  politically-minded  persons  who  seek  on  every 
hand  to  nullify  the  intent  of  the  law." 

These  are  the  influences  that  rendered  singularly  difficult 
the  Bureau's  first  year's  work,  and  these  are  the  influences 
which  are  still  in  active  hostility  against  the  effort  to  in- 
grain upon  the  public  mind  the  interest  and  ideal  of  Mary- 
land's Child  Labor  Law. 


IS 
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Thev  aie.  tlio  inlliuMicos  whioh  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  if  he  would  form  a  correct  judj^ment  of  the  labor  rep- 
resented by  the  following  table  showing  the  thousands  of 
children  who  worked  for  wages  at  some  time  during  the  last 
lliree  years  and  were  accorded  some  measure  of  i)rotection 
by  this  Bureau. 


NTJMBER   OF   CIIILDREX   IN  THE  STATE   WHO  HAVE   BEEN   LI- 
CENSED TO  WORK  SINCE  DECEMBER  1,   1912;   THE  NUMBER 
WHOSE    PERMITS    OF    PREVIOUS    YEARS    REMAINED 
VALID,  AND  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHIL- 
DREN WHO  WERE  UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
THE  BUREAU  DURING  EACH  YEAR. 
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The  very  keystone  in  the  arch  of  such  a  law  rests  upon 
the  proof  of  age.  This  th3  Maryland  law  recognizes  through 
very  specific  requirements,  but  a  wage-earning  and  employ- 
ing j)ul)lic,  gi-own  accustomed  to  olTer  alFidavits  for  j)roof, 
took  very  slowly  and  not  always  kindly  to  the  ruling  that 
affidavits  are  at  best  but  evidences  of  good  faith,  and  are 
not  to  be  accepted  as  adequate  proof  of  age.  The  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  important  work  which  this  Bureau  did  during 
the  first  months  of  the  administration  of  the  law  consisted 
in  securing  competent  proof  of  age,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  presented  by  foreign-born  ai)plicants  for  j)erniit8,  by 
the  system  of  charging  fees  for  transcripts  of  City  Hall 
records  which  existed  until  the  spring  of  1913;  by  the  passive 
attitude  of  the  public,  the  puzzled  reluctance  of  parents, 
the  impatient  opposition  of  employers,  and  by  the  active 
and  insidious  political  influence  which  manifested  itself  at 
every  turn. 

The  only  waj^  to  insure  to  the  child  the  law's  full  mead 
of  schooling  and  freedom  from  economic  pressure  until  the 
legal  age  is  by  exacting  adequate  proof  that  the  child  is 
actually  as  old  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  This  statement  is 
not  based  upon  theoretical  deductions  or  cynical  abstrac- 
tions concerning  human  nature,  but  upon  actual  and  de- 
pressingly  frequent  instances  of  misrepresented  ages. 
Naturally  the  temptation  to  misrepresent  the  age  of  a  child 
is  strong  when  the  parent  is  hostile  to  the  law  and  believes 
there  are  no  records  whereby  to  check  his^  sworn  statements. 
How  strong  this  temptation  is  can  be  surmised  from  the  nu- 
merous attempts  of  parents  to  falsify  the  records  themselves. 
A  few  of  these  exhibits  have  been  taken  at  random  and 
for  obvious  reasons  the  names  have  been  effaced  from  the  re- 
productions, but  they  will  serve  to  mat  e  clear  to  the  reader 
the  actualit}^  of  this  sort  of  effort  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
law  and  the  need  of  exacting  adequate  proofs  of  ages  if  the 
State's  children  are  to  receive  the  protection  intended  by  the 
law. 

The  "exhibits"  are  submitted  in  pairs,  one  showing  the 
altered  birth  record  and  the  other  the  correct  record  secured 
by  the  Bureau  direct  from  the  church  registry,  attending 
physician  or  health  department.  Plate  I-a,  for  example,  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  baptismal  certificate  whereon 
the  date  of  birth  has  been  rendered  more  or  less  obscure  by 
the  attempt  at  alteration.  The  parent  presented  the  certifi- 
cate, explaining  that  the  year  of  birth  was  ''1903,"  and  the 
date  on  the  certificate,  though  obscui'e,  appear-s  so  to  be.  An 
appeal  to  the  priest,  however,  brought  a  copy  of  the  baptismal 
record,  which  is  reproduced  in  Plate  I-b,  and  which  shows  the 
year  of  birth  to  be  1905. 


^For  instances   of  false   swearing  see   reports   bj    Aimee   Guggenlieimer  and 
IMarie  L.  Rose. 
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Plate  I-a.— Showing  alterations  of  date  of  birth  on  original   iiapii-HKil   . 
tlficato. 


Plates  I  I-a  and  111)  show  aiiollior  alteit'd  and  another  cof- 
rect  copy  of  a  baptismal  registry.  The  ceiiificale  l)rou<;ht  by 
parents  showed  so  idainly  the  etlects  of  alteied  dates  that  the 
issuing  official  appealed  directly  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
church,  getting  the  reply  reproduced  in  IMate  lib,  and  show- 
ing the  girl  to  be  a  year  younger  than  represented  by  the 
parent. 

Plates  Ill-a  and  Ill-b  show  an  atteni]>t  at  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  child's  age  through  the  alteration  of  the  date  of 
birth  given  (Plate  Ill-a)  by  the  attending  ])hysician.  A  let- 
ter sent  direct  fi-oni  the  office  to  the  physician  brought  the 
reply  reproduced  in  Plate  Ill-b.  The  girl  was  born  in  No- 
vember, 191)3,  though  the  parent  had  attenij)ted  to  pass  her 
off  as  one  year  older. 

Of  similar  character  are  llie  other  four  exhibits,  selected  at 
random,  though  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  (  rudeness  of  the 
attempts  to  falsify  the  records. 

That  the  battle  is  still  on  and  un.'ibated  is  shown  by  the 
rise  and  fall  and  second  rise  in  tlie  i)er  cent,  of  children  whose 
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Plate  I-b.— Showing  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record,   with  correct  date  of 
birth. 

ages  were  established  by  documentary  evidence  during  the 
three  years  ending  December  81,  1915.  Here  again  the  influx 
of  the  10  and  ll-year-old  newsboys  in  1911,  so  many  of  them 
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Plate    Il-a.— Sliowing    date    of    birth    on    piicsfs    coitlficatioii    <>f    hnptlsmal 
record  as  altered  by  parent. 

colored  or  foreign,  has  told  ui)oii  tlie  ligiires  show  iiig  proofs 
o^  age. 

This  struggle  of  the  last  three  years — and  an  iiidicalioii  of 
the  work  ahead — is  best  shown  by  the  following  sunnnary, 
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Plate  Il-b.— Showing  priest's  reply  to  Bureau's  inquiry  concerning  the  cor- 
rect date  of  the  girl  named  in  the  certificate  exhibited  as  Plate  Il-a. 


reviewing  the  last  three  years'  work  to  keep  children  out  of 
industry  until  they  are  actually  of  legal  age. 

PER   CENT.   OF  APPLICANTS   FOR   FIRST   PERMITS   WHO   PRE- 
SENTED DOCUMENTARY  PROOFS  OF  AGE  IN  1913, 
1914  AND  1915. 
Year  Per  cents. 

1913 90.7 

1914 83.0 

1915 85.6 


The  Three  Years  of  Work  on  School  Requirements. 

The  phase  of  the  law  which  requires  that  before  even  a 
14-year-old  child  can  secure  a  general  employment  certificate, 
that  is,  a  certificate  which  will  permit  him  to  work  during 
school  hours,  he  must  have  finished  the  fifth  grade  in  tlie  pub- 
lic schools  or  its  equivalent  in  other  schools;  ''and  must  be 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up 
to  and  including  fractions,"  threw  upon  the  permit-issuing 
officials  responsibilities  of  a  quasi-judicial  nature.  Such  offi- 
cials must  submit  reasonable  tests  and  judge  of  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tests  are 
met.    As  the  educational  standard  raised  by  the  present  law 
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Plate   Ill-a.— Showing   year   of   birth   as   given    by    the   attending   physician 
apparently  changed  before  the  letter  was  submitted  to  Bureau  as  proof  of  age. 


is  mai'kodly  nhove  the  standard  of  the  old  law,  the  necessity 
of  reconciliiifj;  thereto  the  ])arents,  children,  employers  and 
ubiquitous  political  exemption  seekers  exacted  an  expendi- 
ture of  enorjjy  and  an  exercise  of  firinness  equal  to  that  ex- 
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Plate  Ill-b.— Showing  plij'sician's  reply  to  Bureau's  inquiry  concerning  cor- 
rect date  of  Eacbael's  birth. 


pended  in  securing  adequate  proofs  of  age.  The  result  of  the 
Bm^eau's  rigid  insistence  that  Maryland's  children  should 
have  the  degree  of  schooling  to  which  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  entitle  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1913 
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Eager  and  valley  Sts. 

BALTIMORE 

Certificate  of  JBnptigm 

Born  /  cjf         of  the  lawful  marriage 

of  ^  and 

wa&  baptized  in  this  Church  ,        " 

by    the    Rev.  _...:.^^ 

Sponsors 


—————* 


Plate   IV-a.— Showing  year  of  birth   phiinly   altered.     Baptismal    certificate 
submitted  to  Bureau  as  proof  of  age. 


only  72  ])er  cent.^  of  the  children  securing  general  permits 
had  completed  the  fifth  grade,  S9.5  per  cent,  had  passed  this 
giade  in  1014,  and  02.8  per  cent,  in  1915. 

AKlioMgli  tlie  law  does  not  reqnii'e  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade  before  a  vacation  or  other  out-of-school  ])ermit  can  be 
issued,  the  influence  of  the  higher  educational  standard  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  whereas  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  the 
childicn  holding  sucb  pei-niits  in  1013  had  completed  the  fifth 
grade,  nearly  ">,')  per  cent.-  had  reached  this  standard  in  1014, 
and  almost  the  same  per  cent,  had  passed  the  fifth  grade  in 
101.-). 

The  fact  that  over  half  of  the  boys  holding  street  trade  per- 
mits in  l*.)lo  had  completed  the  fifth  grade,  while  only  35  per 
cent,  reached  this  standard  in  the  following  year,  is  due  to  the 
exemj'tion  of  the  10  and  11-year-old  boy  from  the  protection 


'Table  5,  Twonty-thlrd  .\nnual  Report,  1914,  p.  15.  Compare  with  Table  3  in 
Twenly-sfcond  Annual    lU'port,  1913,  p.  19. 

*Tiil»le  5.  Twonty-tlilrd  .\nnual  Report.  1914,  p.  15.  Compare  with  figures  in 
table  on  p.  63.  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1913. 
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ST.    JOHN'S    CHURCH 

EAGER  AND  Valley  Sts. 

BALTIMORE 
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Plate  IV-b.— Showing  date  of  birth  on  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct 
to  Bureau  by  pastor  of  the  church. 


of  the  law,  this  exemption  having  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  newspapers  in  1914.  The  admission  of  these  infant 
street  traders  who,  of  course,  are  not  as  far  advanced  in 
school  as  the  12  and  13-year-old  boys,  has  so  swelled  the  num- 
ber reported  below  the  fifth  grade  as  to  obscure  the  real  im- 
provement in  the  degree  of  education  attained  by  all  street 
traders  subject  to  permit  control.  To  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  material  progress  which  has  resulted  from  the 
higher  educational  standards  of  the  present  Child  Labor  Law 
the  proportion  of  children  holding  permits  in  1913,  1914  and 
1915  who  had  completed  the  fifth  grade  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  next  page. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY  CHILDREN  SECURING  SPECI- 
FIED VARIETY  OF  PERMITS  WHO  HAD  COMPLETED  THE 
FIFTH  OR  HIGHER  GRADES  IN  1913,  1914  AMD  1915. 


•Per  Cent. 

Completing  5th  Grade  and  Securing: 

Year 

General 
(Original) 
Permits 

1 

Vacation 
Permits 

Street 

Trade             Stage 
Permits         Permits 

1913 

1914 

1915 

72.0 

!        89.5 

92.8 

36.7 
54.6 
52.1 

50.5 

t35.0 

39.4 

12.9 
24.3 
42.6 

•Per  cents  are  based  on  total  number  of  children  securing  each  variety  of 
pprniit. 

+In  1914  the  ape  limit  for  newsboys  was  lowered  from  12  years  to  10  years  in 
the  interest  of  the  new.'Ji>iii)ers.  The  influx  of  these  younger  children  account8 
for  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  street-trade  children  who  had 
paKKed  the  fifth  grade. 


Plate  Va.— Showing  plainly  "'i' 


niflcate. 
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Plate  V-b.- -Showing  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct  to  Bureau 
by  priest. 
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certificate. 


Iilniiily    altered    year   of    liirili    on    oiiginal    baptismal 


FORCES  PROPELLING  CHILDREN  INTO  INDUSTRY. 

Finallv.  why  do  childron  ^o  to  work?  Is  it  bcransp  the 
fathers,  thief  breadwinners,  are  dead,  have  deserted,  or  be- 
cause they  cannot  command  siip]>ortin{]:  wa^es?  Are  the 
piirfMits  just  <jreedy  or  blind  to  tlie  rijrhts  of  tlie  cliildreu? 
Are  any  number  of  the  more  than  fifteen  thousaiitl  cliildreu 
who  held  }»ermits  in  lUlo  working  for  wages  because  tliey  are 
tired  of  school,  can't  Icai-n.  or  merely  because  they  want  to 
go  to  work? 

Assuming  that  the  act  creating  a  ''liureati  of  Infornuition 
and  Statistics"  expressed  Maryland's  wish  for  ])ertinent  and 
illuminating  facts  concerning  matters  uj)on  which  the  State 
is  recurrently  called  upon  to  legislate,  the  P.urcau  (►fTicials 
made  strenuous  ellorts  to  furnish  answers  to  these  important 
questions.  As  all  children  in  industry  jirevious  to  December 
1,  1912,  had  to  secure  jiermits  under  the  new  law,  it  was  jios- 
sible  during  V.)V.\  to  include  all  the  families  of  wage-earning 
chiltli-cn    in    llic  <;niviiss   for  aiiswci-s  lo   the   (pieries.     Tliis 
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Plate  Vl-b.— Showing  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct  to  Bureau. 


^For  gross  misrepresentation  of  age  under  oath  see  report  by  Marie  L.  Rose, 
pp.  149-179. 
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Plate  Vll-a.— Showing  year  of  birth  rather  slillfully  altered  on  bapiJMinl  cet 
tlflcate  presented  as  proof  of  age. 
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,'i.ii.  Ill  .l^^;uilLln^ 
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Plate  Vll-b— Showing  letter  from  the  State  Health  Department  giving  cor- 
rect date  of  birth. 
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(>|)portiHiily.  of  course,  did  not  itrrscnt  itself  Jij^ain,  as  only 
tho  (.hildreu  {jjettin^  new  permits  eanie  into  the  IJureau  in 
subsequent  years. 

The  results  of  the  painstakinu:  impiirv  prosi'cnied  dui'inp; 
l!li;j  were  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  that  year.  In 
liricf  I  hey  showed  that : 

1.  Apjiroxiniately  'seventy  jx'r  cent,  of  the  childron  went 
to  work  because  their  waives  were  needed  foi'  self  or  family 
support. 

2.  One-fifth  of  the  children  Avho  had  left  school  alto}i;ether 
to  'fiiu  to  work  were  sons  and  dauj^hti'rs  of  widowed,  sepa- 
rated, divorced  or  deserted  motliers.  This  infornnition  gath- 
ers new  importance  in  view  of  the  public's  intei-est  in  moth- 
er's jiension  legislation. 

3.  The  earnings  of  the  fathers  living  with  their  familie« 
fell  30%  below  the  weekly  family  expenses. 

4.  The  prospective  earnings  of  the  children  ajiplying  for 
permits  would  have  increased  the  family  budget  as  reported 
by  less  tlian  "25%.  This  fact  has  a  double  bearing.  First,  it 
reveals  the  degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  claim  that  "most 
of  the  childi-en  who  go  to  work  are  the  sole  or  chief  family 
support."'  Second,  it  puts  squarely  up  to  the  State  the  justi(;a 
and  wisdom  of  permitting  a  part  or  whole  of  the  deficit  to  be 
made  u])  at  the  cost  of  the  health,  schooling  and  norn)aI 
development  of  the  Commonwealth's  future  citizens. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  information  con- 
cerning conditions  under  which  children  went  to  work  during 
(he  year  ending  December  ol,  IDIT).  The  tigui-es  have  a  cumu 
lative  elfect  when  compared  with  the  showing  made  by  the 
1913  survey.  Together  they  reveal  in  no  uncertain  Avay  what 
influences  are  drawing  Maryland's  children  from  the  normal 
environment  of  the  child  into  the  work-a-day  grind  of  indus- 
try. They  are  searchlights  on  the  dark  places  into  which  the 
legislature  is  asked  to  go  with  remedial  legislation,  and  they 


UncldentaUy.  It  is  of  Interest  that  the  proportion  of  newsboys'  families  who 
Kent  their  boys  on  the  street  to  sell  papers  DPcnuse  of  economic  pressure  was 
practically  tlie  same.  See  talile  on  pace  15,  Twenty-second  .\nnual  Report. 
Keferonce  to  Lettlo  Johnston's  report,  pp.  101-129  In  this  voluint,  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  newsboys  went  to  work  during 
1915  for  economic  reasons. 

The  newsboys'  earnlnKS,  made  chiefly  outside  of  school  hours,  increased  the 
family  budget  as  reported  by  less  than  9  per  cent. 
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reveal  the  area  to  which  the  proposed  remedies  would  apply, 
and  their  probable  effects. 

The  consi)icuous,  though  not  unexpected,  fact  developed 
by  the  survey  of  1913,  as  well  as  by  the  later  inquiries,  is  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  were  in  industry  because 
of  economic  pressure.  Naturally  this  proportion  rises  and 
falls  with  the  undulations  of  general  ])rosperity.  Further- 
more, the  influence  of  business  conditions  tells  u])on  the 
actual  number  of  children  in  industry.  The  depression  of 
1914  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  number  of  children 
who  were  licensed  to  work  during  that  year,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  page  18. 

The  children,  whose  little  earnings  were  not  needed,  but 
who  preferred  to  work  rather  than  go  to  school,  and  whose 
preferences  were  so  strong  or  whose  parents  were  so  weak 
that  childish  counsels  prevailed — these  children,  grown  to 
manhood  and  w^omanhood,  will  repay  in  impoverished  citi- 
zenship for  the  sort  of  care  they  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  State.  They  constitute  a  large  enough  number  to 
warrant  a  sharp  question:  To  what  extent  is  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  needless  educational  delinquency  of  these 
children  through  defective  school  facilities  or  faulty  educa- 
tional systems  ? 

To  conclude :  This  Bureau  has  done  its  work  for  the  last 
four  years  with  conscious  and  constant  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Avage-earning  children 
in  industry,  unlike  the  growing  army  of  wage-earning  women, 
does  not  reflect  a  normal  industrial  evolution ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  these  children  is  a  marked  symptom 
of  a  social  defect — a  hunch  on  the  back  of  society — which 
calls  for  encasing,  bracing,  corrective  pressure  until  the  heal- 
ing, strengthening  and  stimulating  influence  of  an  awakened 
and  chastened  social  sj^mpathy  shall  have  effaced  the 
deformity. 


THE  BUREAU'S   STEWARDSHIP  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914 

The  iM-eoedinj?  sections  of  this  report  have  dealt  with  all 
the  children  in  Maryland  indnstrics.  wlicther  on  |ii'i-niits  of 
]!>ir»  ()!•  of  ]>revions  years,  and  w  iili  ihc  piiiuiiilf  iiiidei-lying 
the  work  of  the  Unrean  duriii;^  ilie  last  four-year  adminis- 
trative jieriod.     The  siicfiH'diii«i  chajders  are  concei-iied  with 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LICENSED  DURING  1915  IN  THE  COUN- 
TIES AND  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Exclusive  of  53  Stage  Children.) 


Couuty. 

Gen'l. 

Vac. 

Street 
trades. 

Total 

Alleganv 

112 

(a) 

(b)14 

i 
"ie 

29 
18 

4 
19 

16 

53 

9 

2 

3,252 

135 

(a) 

(b)    4 

511 

130 

3 

430 
138 

173 
26 
63 

'28 
37 

251 

296 
26 

338 

84 

1,588 

98 

345 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

18 

Calvort 

Caroline 

512 

Carroll 

130 

Cecil      

19 

Charles 

Dorchester 

459 

Frederick     

156 

Garrett 

Harford                 

177 

Howard  

45 

Kent 

63 

Montgomery 

Prince  George 

Queen  Amie 

St.  Mary's ' 

Somerset 

Talbot                        

28 

37 

267 

296 

Washington 

79 

Wicomico                       

347 

Worcester 

86 

Baltimore  City              

2,248 

7,088 

Grand  total 

3,545 

4,261 

2,346 

10,152 

(a)  29  general  permits  and  47  vacation  permits  were  issued  from  the 
office  in  Baltimore  city  to  children  for  work  in  Anne  Arundel  county. 
Numbers  included  in  totals  for  Baltimore  city. 

(b)  In  addition,  327  general  permits  and  150  vacation  permits  were 
Issued  from  the  office  in  Baltimore  city  to  children  for  work  in  Baltimore 
county.    Numbers  are  included  in  totals  for  Baltimore  city. 
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the  work  of  tho  year  ondinj;  DoicMubei-  ;U,  H)ir>,  and  furnisli 
the  bai>is  of  this,  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Kei)ort  of  the 
Maryhmtl  Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics. 

The  (UMuands  of  the  work  involved  in  issuinj;  i)erniits  dic- 
tate a  tlivision  of  lahor  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  kinds  of  permits  iu  the  city.  The  work 
of  insi)ection  in  Baltimore  is  a  Held  by  itself.  In  tlie  coun- 
ties the  sharp  limitation  of  the  Bureau's  resources  makes  it 
necessary  to  combine  the  work  of  issuin.u;  permits  and  in- 
spection, the  two  representatives  of  the  Bureau  covering  the 
entire  field  outside  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  chapters  wliicli  follow  each  oflicer  discusses  chiefly 
the  chililien  cominji;  under  his  or  her  jurisdiction  during  the 
year  11)15.  They  furnish  sharj)  and  imi»ressive  pictures  of 
Xlie  children  on  their  way  to  work.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  keep  clearly  in  mind  how  important  each  group  is,  the 
accompanying  tables  are  presented,  showing  just  how  many 
I)ermits  of  all  kindswere  issued  to  children  tn  the  entire  State 
duiing  V.)\~t;  how  many  were  white;  how  many  were  black; 
how  many  boys  and  how  many  girls,  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls,  white  and  black,  were  in  school  when  the  permits  were 
issued. 

GRADE   COMPLETED   BY   MARYLAND   CHILDREN   WHO   RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL    (GENERAL  AND  VACATION)    PERMITS  AND  OTHER 

EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES  DURING  191.5    (EXCLUSIVE 

OF  53   CHILDREN  APPEARING  ON  THE  STAGE. 
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11 
64 
43 
32 
12 
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4 
49 
23 
20 
10 
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36 

216 

1,138 

1,038 

609 

397 

86 

"ih 

25 

61 

249 

427 

308 

246 

138 

67 

53 

2 

12 

2 
9 
24 
61 
69 
55 
44 
15 
15 

k 

2374 

27 

70 

273 

488 

377 

301 

182 

82 

68 

2 

2.391 

69 

241 

482 

574 

451 

239 

120 

24 

39 

2 

7 

6 
11 
14 
27 
23 
11 
5 
1 

75 

2nd 

252 

3rd 

496 

4th 

601 

5th 

474 

6th  

250 

7th 

125 

8th 

25 

Higher  than  8th. 

Ungraded 

Unknown 

39 
2 
7 

Grand  total.. 

3,252 

183!  lie 

3.545 

1 1.5881  2991  2.374 

4,261 

1  2.246 

98 

2,346 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  BAL- 
TIMORE  TO   THE  WORLD'S  WORK  OF  1915 

A  1  M  Kli  G UUUKN 11  i:i  M EK, 

Officer  Issuing  Permits. 

With  no  «.lian};e  in  the  law  controllinjx  workinjij  children, 
there  eaii  he  little  \ariety  lioni  year  lo  year  in  the  story  of 
the  State  permitting  hei-  children  to  enter  the  indnstrial 
world.  However,  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Child 
Labor  Movement  in  Maryland,  certain  facts  present  them- 
selves as  demanding  notice  by  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
rej)ort  bring.s  to  an  end  a  period  of  administration  of  a  new 
Child  Labor  Law,  during  two  years  of  which,  conditions  can 
be  considered  as  being  normal.  The  experience  of  these  two 
years  in  thi.s  important  department  of  the  Bureau  are  there- 
fore of  value  as  a  foundation  for  its  future  (l('vel<>]»nient.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  following  discussion  and  tables  refer 
altogether  to  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Bureau. 

The  table  on  page  43,  summaiizing  the  city  api)lications, 
shows  that  tliere  were  consideied  l)y  the  Bureau  during  the 
year  1915,  15,007  applications  for  permits  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Someof  the  figures — those  representing  merelyapplica- 
tions  and  not  permits  issued — are  not  the  i-esnlt  of  carefulh' 
kept  statistics.  They  were,  however,  compiled  from  material 
on  file  in  the  Bureau,  and  are  the  result  of  very  cou.servative 
estimates.  It  is  ther^ore  safe  to  say  that  had  exact  statistics 
of  all  a7>plications  been  kept,  the  iignres  would  have  soared 
well  over  ](>,00().  Sixteen  thousand  applications  within 
the  cour.se  of  a  year  gives  an  average  of  52  for  every  working 
day.  Through  the  combined  results  of  seasonal  occupations 
and  of  regular  periods  for  i)romoting  children  from  one 
school  grade  to  another,  there  is  naturally  a  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  frecjuency  of  applications  throughout  the  year. 
This  fact  will  be  considered  with  greater  detiniteness  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that,  with  the  inadecpiate  staff 
at  the  service  of  the  children,  one  member  is  known  to  have 
interviewed  as  many  as  Kit)  during  the  ])ermit  issuing  hours, 
which  were  necessarily  lengthened  iluring  the  rush  season. 
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This  occasion  was  merely  tyjjical,  and  applicants  were  fed 
through  at  a  rate  allowing  only  a  little  more  than  half  a 
minute  to  each,  continuously  without  pause  for  a  period  of 
six  hours.  Such  procedure  is  not  only  cruel  from  tlie  point 
of  vieAV  of  the  oflicial,  but  short-sighted  from  that  of  the 
child.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  also  to  consider  the  situation  briefly  from  another 
point  of  view.  Each  child  to  Avhom  a  i)ermit  is  granted  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  at  least  four  persons.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  applicant  there  is  a  preliminary  interview, 
during  which,  if  he  is  already  known  at  the  Bureau,  his 
record  is  taken  from  the  file  to  be  added  to.  The  second  in- 
terview is  the  crucial  one,  challenging  as  it  does  the  right 
of  the  applicant  to  become  a  wage-earner,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  age,  education  and  legality  of  occupation  to  be  en- 
tered. Having  successfully  met  this  challenge,  the  child 
next  undergoes  a  physical  examination,  and  finally  passes  to 
the  typist,  who  writes  and  hands  him  his  permit. 

For  all  but  the  small  proportion  of  children  deprived  of 
their  permits  on  account  of  physical  condition,  there  is  only 
one  stage  during  his  visit  to  the  Bureau  which  the  child  and 
his  parent  regard  witli  any  degree  of  seriousness.  Is  he  old 
enough  to  go  to  work?  Has  he  sufficient  education?  Does 
the  law  allow  him  to  undertake  the  occupation  for  which  he 
has  engaged  himself?  If  he  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative  and  has  documents  to  prove  his  case,  he  pre- 
sents no  problem.  The  frequency,  however,  of  the  applica- 
tions without  such  documentary  proof  is  amazing,  in  view  of 
the  three  years  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  the 
filing  of  instructions  and  blanks  with  school  principals,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  many  other  persons,  and  furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  the  working  class 
families  live  in  definite  groups  and  have  constant  opportu- 
nity' for  exchanging  experiences.  An  application  without 
the  necessary  papers  by  a  child  who  can  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  makes  necessary  a  second  visit  to 
the  Bureau.  In  these  cases  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  require  lengthy  explanations  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  wise  provisions  of  the  law  in  order  to  silence  bitter 
denunciations  hurled  at  "mere  red  tape."  IS^aturally  the 
refusing  of  a  permit  requires  even  more  sympathetic  hand- 
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End  of  line  of  applicants,  which  during  the  summer  vacation  frequently  keeps 
the  corridor  crowded  for  five  hours  or  more. 
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liiii:  liy  ihc  issuiii};  ollirer  in  oihUt  to  coiin  iiicc  ilic  child  ;is 
well  ;is  Ills  itarciil  llwit  (he  Slate  is  dcaliiif;  l»(»tli  iJiidly  and 
Nviscly  with  liini  in  ntrciii-j:  liiin  t(»  Ix'ltcr  i>i('iiarati»)ii  I'oi-  his 
riiluic  liurdciis  Ix't'tiif  alhtw  iii^:  him  to  iiiKh'itaUc  them.  And 
liovoiid  the  ciiihl  and  the  jianMii,  there  innsi  lie  kept  eon- 
stanlly  in  mind  the  jmlilif,  whose  intellijjent  sympathy  for 
progress  in  llie  Child  Lalior  .Movement  can  he  either  crushed 
or  developed  liy  the  adniinistiation  of  the  law  in  fori-e.  One 
furthiM-  dillicidty  sii«;j;ests  itself  at  this  jioint.  Tables  pub- 
lished later-  show  that  907  children  securing?  i)ermits  and 
l(il)  refused  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
nnijorily  came  from  countries  where  lanj;;naji;es  other  than 
English  are  spoken.  Another  table"*  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  the  children  were  of  foreign  i)arentage.  These  figures 
represent  a  group  of  children  whose  parents  in  large  propor- 
tion spoke  no  English.  Interviews  with  them,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language  or  through 
the  unsiitisfactory  mediun)  of  an  interi)reter,  often  the  child 
himself. 

Deserving  of  serious  consideration  are  the  mere  i)hysical 
di.sadvantages  under  which  this  branch  of  the  work  is  con- 
ducted. The}'  fall  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  first  being  at 
present  beyond  control,  and  the  second  presenting  a  problem 
easily  overcome.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
irregularity  in  the  applications  for  j)erinits  considered 
month  by  month.  Beginning  with  January,  the  large  num- 
bei-  f)f  street  traders  licensed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  a  result  of  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  them  to 
be  relicensed  annually.  A  study  of  the  street  traders  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  report.  For  the  wage-earning 
children  the  arrangement  of  the  school  year  would  suggest 
four  definite  jieriods  at  which  they  would  feel  impelled  to 
present  themselves  for  permits.  There  are  two  school  terms, 
the  first  ending  in  Febiuary  and  the  second  in  June,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  the  children  are  promoted  from  one 
^ade  to  another.    There  is  the  school  vacation,  which,  for 

*See  tallies  on  pages  46  and  74. 
•See  table  on  page  47. 
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ilic  cliild  w  lio  lioili  woiks  ;iii(l  j^oes  to  scliool,  is  ;i  most  unftn-- 
luiiati'  omii  Tciuc.  Filially,  tluM-«'  is  llu'  opciiiiijjj  of  the 
school  tciiii  ill  St'pleiiilK'r.  siiji^csiiii^  the  s<'('iii  iiij;  of  ]KM'inits 
In  cliildi ell  who  ii:i\c  liccoiiit'  11  (lui'ili^  tlic  siiiiiiiicr,  and  to 
others  who  I'or  one  reason  or  another  decide  to  work  rather 
than  to  retnrn  to  seluxd.  With  the  exception  ()f  the  year 
ll»i;i.  when  conditions  were  not  nornial.  the  tijiiires  for  Feb- 
ruary do  not  rellect  the  end  of  a  school  term.  In  the  year 
101.")  the  largest  nnmlier  <d"  orij;iiial  jieneral  permits  were 
issued  dm  in;::  the  nioiilh  of  Septemlier.  .)ud;!;ed,  howevtM", 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  the 
important  fact  stands  out  that  more  than  half  of  the  ])ermits 
issued  dm  in;;'  liie  year  were  issued  <lm-iii;i  the  four  smiiiuer 
iiionlhs.  These  overwlielmiii.u"  nunihers  icsult  from  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  school  vacation  and  liie  can- 
ning season.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetj'-four 
permits  were  issued  durinj;  the  months  of  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  as  against  4787  during  the  other  eight 
months.     Taking  into  consideration  the  depressing  effect  of 

BIRTHPLACE    OF    CHILDREN    GRANTED    ORIGIXAL    GENERAL 

AND  VACATION  PERMITS  AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED 

STREET   TRADES   AND  STAGE    PERMITS   BY   THE 

BALTIMORE   OFFICE   OF   THE   BUREAU 

IN  1915. 


Other 

Va- 

News- 

street 

Birthplace. 

General 

cation. 

boys. 

trades. 

Stage. 

Total. 

Baltimore 

2,469 

1,091 

1,487 

32 

23 

5.102 

Maryland,  exclusive  of  Bal- 

timore  • 

339 

168 

126 

1 

3 

637 

United  States,  exclusive  of 

Maryland 

201 

112 

155 

2 

25 

495 

Outside  of  United  States. 

243 

217 

435 

10 

2 

907 

Total 

3,252 

1,588 

2,203 

45 

53 

7,141 
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the  heat  of  a  Baltimore  summer  on  child  labor  officials  as 
well  as  on  working-  children,  the  strain  of  a  work  which 
makes  mucli  needed  vacations  a  practical  impossibility  is 
easily  conceivable.  This  situation  is  beyond  control,  and 
makes  close  connection  with  the  second  disadvantage,  al- 
ready referred  to.  Much  discussion  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  concerning  the  necessity  of  housing  the  State 
offices  in  a  publicly  owned  building'.  The  need  for  quarters 
in  which  the  business  of  the  State  can  be  conducted  with 
dignity  is  felt  very  keenly  by  the  Bureau.  Its  floor  space  is 
so  inadequate  that  during-  the  busy  season  the  public  cor- 
ridor of  an  office  building  must  be  used  as  waiting-room  by 
the  applicants,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  other  tenants. 

NATIONALITY  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL 

AND  VACATION  PERMITS  AND  OP  CHILDREN  GRANTED 

STREET  TRADES  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Nationality. 


American,  white.. 

Hebrew 

German 

Polish 

American,  colored 

Italian 

Bohemian. 

Irish 

Lithuanian , 

English 

Hrngarian 

All  others 

Grand  total 


General. 


2,011 

405 

363 

122 

69 

40 

74 

60 

33 

28 

17 

30 


3,252 


Vaca- 
tion. 


695 

141 

111 

366 

35 

46 

82 

34 

33 

8 

17 

20 


1,588 


Street 
trades. 


656 

101 

39 

284 

115 

41 

31 

42 

9 

6 

35 


2,248 


Total. 


Number. 


3,595 

1,202* 

575 

527 

388 

201 

197 

125 

108 

45 

40 

85 


7,C88 


Per 

cent. 


50.72 

16.96 

8.11 

7.44 

5.47 

2.84 

2.78 

1.76 

1.52 

.64 

.56 

tl.20 


100.00 


*This  number  includes  1140  Russian,  18  Austrian,  16  German,  12  Polish, 
5  English,  .5  Roumanian,  5  Hungarian  and  1  French  Hebrew. 

fThis  number  includes  27  Austrian,  10  Scotch,  8  French,  5  Greek,  4 
Swedish,  4  Norwegian,  3  Welch,  1  Spanish,  2  Sicilian,  1  Syrian,  1  Dutch,  1 
Danish,  1  Roumanian,  1  Siberian,  1  Swiss  and  1  Lettish. 
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Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  arisin}^  naturally  in 
a  crowd,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  uik»ii  the  Police  Depart- 
ment for  an  otlicer  to  be  on  ^uard  diniii}^  the  greater  i)art  of 
the  summer.  Physical  collapses  on  the  part  of  ai)plicants 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  are  snr])risinjj  only  on  account 
of  their  lack  of  fre<|nency.  Imiiaticiice  with  the  slowness 
with  which  the  line  approaches  the  office  door  sometimes  dis- 
courafjes  waiting,  aiid  violations  of  the  law  are  known  to 
have  occurred  as  the  result  of  dilliculty  in  securiiifij  permits. 
Once  inside  the  overcrowded  rooms  of  the  liureau,  condi- 
tions are  only  sli{j;htly  better.  "Standing  room  only"  is  fre- 
quently the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  much-needed  quiet  corner 
for  confidential  interviews  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
I'nder  such  conditions  a  foreign-born  girl  ai)plied  for  a  per- 
mit and  was  unable  to  write  a  simjtle  English  sentence  dic- 
tated to  her.  Her  apparent  lack  of  ability  was  so  ])uzzling 
that  she  was  sent  to  an  alienist  for  a  test  of  her  mentality. 
Owing  to  her  lack  of  faniiliarity  with  American  conditions 
he  found  it  dillicult  to  diagnose  the  case  and  sent  the  child 
back  to  the  Bureau.  On  the  second  visit  it  was  possible  to 
find  a  place  for  her  undisturbed  by  the  other  a])plicants,  and 
she  i)assed  the  test  with  the  greatest  ease. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  an  eflort  has 
been  made  to  show  the  importance  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  each  ai»plicant  both  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
child  and  of  the  whole  body  of  working  childien  of  the  pres- 
ent as  well  as  of  future  generations.  Each  is  deserving  of 
such  attention  as  his  case  would  demand  were  he  the  only 
one,  and  endless  j)atience  is  requii-ed  for  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  instructions  and  explanation  of  facts  which  seem 
perfectly  evident  in  themselves.  With  the  lack  of  space  and 
adequate  assistance,  resulting  in  a  constant  necessity  for 
economizing  time,  it  is  humaidy  impossible  to  give  to  the 
children  an  insiglit  into  the  significance  of  an  expei-ionce  rep- 
resenting for  many  tlicii-  first  contact  with  the  power  of  the 
State. 

Tvcference  has  already  been  made  in  the  S\iminary  and  In- 
troduction to  the  difliculties  encountei'cd  in  eliciting  the 
symy)athy  of  the  public  in  the  just  administration  of  a  Child 
Labor  Law.    It  is  sui'])rising  that  the  mere  operation  of  that 
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part  of  the  administration  which  takes  place  within  the  olTice 
is  practically  unknown  outside  the  walls  of  the  Bureau.  The 
small  number  of  visitors  find  much  of  dianiatic  interest  to 
hold  their  attention,  in  fact,  judging  from  their  comments, 
from  tills  point  of  view  tlie  Bureau  presents  itself  as  a  wor- 
thy rival  of  tlie  Juvenile  Court,  so  dear  to  the  public  heart. 
And  yet  tlie  cause  for  which  it  stands  is  so  lacking  in  popu- 
larity, that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  aspect  of  its 
work.  Keference  has  also  been  made  in  the  Summary  and 
Introduction  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  un- 
doubted proof  of  age,  and  illustrations  of  falsified  documents 
have  been  published.  Most  of  these  are  pathetic  in  the 
crudity  of  the  attempt  to  deceive.  Aside  from  this  fact, 
startling  as  they  are,  the  shock  is  even  greater  when  a  false 
age  is  established  by  authorities  to  whom  the  Bureau  is 
accustomed  to  look  for  convincing  proof.  Two  cases  will  be 
cited  as  illustrating  this  point.  A  boy  known  to  be  under 
16  was  found  working  in  a  can  shop  without  a  permit.  The 
employer  had  on  file  a  statement  written  by  a  minister  show- 
ing him  to  be  over  16  years  of  age.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  mistake,  the  minister  took  the 
trouble  to  come  in  person  to  the  Bureau  to  defend  his  action. 
In  the  other  case  a  girl  known  to  the  Bureau  as  under  16 
engaged  in  work,  claiming  to  be  above  the  age  limit.  The 
date  of  her  birth  had  been  established  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  has  attended  at  the  birth  of  many  children 
applying  for  permits.  When  the  violation  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  employer  and  the  girl  questioned,  she  pro- 
duced a  birth  certificate  signed  by  the  same  physician,  show- 
ing her  to  be  16  years  of  age.  The  matter  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  he  acknowledged  writing  the  second  certifi- 
cate without  consulting  his  records,  merely  on  the  request  of 
the  applicant.  In  the  case  of  both  doctor  and  minister,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  convince  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  actions. 

Efforts  to  draw  children  into  industry  below  the  legal  age 
are  very  few,  compared  with  those  directed  against  the  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  resist- 
ance of  parents  in  need  of  the  child's  prospective  earnings  to 
complete  an  inadequate  family  income  is  natural  enough, 
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«'s|>cci;illy  wlicii,  ;is  is  Ircquciil  ly  the  cmsc.  tlicrc  is  a  deli- 
«i('iuy  of  only  lialf  a  jiiadc.  It  is  liUcwisi*  not  siii|»i-isin<; 
that  Ww  avrra.uc  oinployci-  liavinii;  adjusted  llic  inospcctivc 
»*ini)loye  into  liis  scIkmmc.  is  annoyed  when  de])iived  of  tlio 
services  of  an  inexpensive  laliorei-.  Soniewlial  dilVei-enl,  liow 
ever,  is  (he  impression  made  l»y  pressni-e  hrouuhl  by  s<-hool 
le;ich(M's,  scho(d  attendance  (dlicers  and  other  social  workers. 
The  I'lireaii  i-eco;^ni/.es  nuMilal  delicieiny  as  leasomible 
grounds  for  exctisin^  a  child  from  coinidyinj;  with  the  ediica 
tional  requirements  of  the  law.  It  is  often  difliciilt  even  for 
an  expert  to  distinji^nish  between  the  mental  <lefective  an<l 
the  child  whose  low  <;rade  is  dne  merely  to  laziness,  truancy 
or  lack  of  interest  in  his  school  work.  AVith  the  latter  the 
liureau  has  btit  one  course  to  follow.  The  law  forbids  his 
beinjf  allowed  to  go  to  work  before  he  has  completed  the  fifth 
i;rad(^  ami  can  |)ass  satisfactorily  certain  definite  tests.  This 
child  is  typical  of  a  <;i()U])  of  noiinal  mentality,  who  an^ 
meiely  sacrificed  to  the  [»edaji<)j;ical  crime  of  forcin«j  all  chil- 
dren to  com]dy  with  a  sinjjle  school  standard.  This,  however, 
is  a  problem  for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the  Bureau  to  solve. 
The  necessity  of  forcin<^  upon  i)arents  the  imjiortance  of 
securiii";  even  a  nMnimum  education  for  their  childieii  is  em- 
phasized by  the  ai)plications  for  vacation  permits  by  a  grouj) 
of  children  who  were  totally  illiterate  an<l  in  some  cases  un- 
ald(^  to  sptndc  10n<;lish.  Keference  has  alrea<ly  been  made;  to 
this  j^roup  in  the  Summary  an<l  Introduction  ami  the  ]»ic 
ture.s  of  threes  such  children  i)ublished.  There  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  the  names  of  28  children  of  this  group.  Of  this 
innnber,  21  lived  in  Ballimoic  City,  and  were  leferred  fo  the 
School  Attendance  Depaitment  imme<liately  on  the  opening 
of  the  city  schoVds.  In  October  four  of  tlie  children  had  al- 
ready gone  South  again  and  thrcj'  moi-e  had  left  the  city, 
probably  also  hitting  the  old  trail.  Oidy  five  of  them  were  re- 
lumed to  school.  Seven  of  these  nnfortumites  lived  in  Anne 
Arumlel  ('ounty,  a  secticMi  of  the  State  m)t  insjiired  with  the 
imj»ortancc  of  educating  its  children.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  find  any  official  oi'  other  i)erson  who  might  hel]) 
the.se  children  out  of  their  state  of  utter  darkness. 

In  spite  of  the  .serious  difficulties  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  there  are  evidences  that  some  slight  prog- 
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ress  may  have  been  inado  in  olT'orls  to  hn})ress  upon  tlio  pub- 
lic mind  tlie  iuadvisability  of  allowing  young  children  to  be- 
come wage-earners.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  children  securing  original  general  and  vacation  permits  in 
the  Baltimore  olJfice  during  the  iJast  tliree  years : 


General. 

Vacation. 

1913 , 

6571 
3580 
3252 

2546 

1914 

1819 

1915 

1588 

The  decrease  during  the  year  1914  compared  Avith  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  due  to  two  causes.  The  numbers  for  1913 
were  swelled  by  the  fact  of  children  changing  their  permits 
issued  under  the  old  law  for  those  under  the  new.  Otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  children  securing  original  per- 
mits during  1914.  In  addition,  however,  the  business  depres- 
sion showed  its  effect  on  the  working  children  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  jear.  During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  j^ear 
1915  business  conditions  have  been  favorable.  Nevertheless, 
a  still  smaller  group  of  children  joined  the  workers.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  328  and  of  231,  respectively,  in  the  number 
of  children  securing  original  general  and  vacation  permits. 
This  decrease  cannot  be  due  to  accident.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  children  has  been  at 
least  in  part  responsible  for  this  encouraging  situation? 
Figures  for  another  year  will  throw  further  light  on  the 
question. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  table  and 
that  on  page  18  in  the  Summary  and  Introduction  showing  a 
someAvhat  different  result  in  a  comparison  of  the  fig-ures  for 
the  three  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the 
figures  represent  the  working  children  of  the  State  and  in  the 
other  the  children  only  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  adjacent 
county  districts.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  decrease,  but  it  is 
more  constant  in  the  table  representing  the  city  children. 
Once  more  this  seems  to  indicate  the  result  of  agitation 
which  is  naturally  more  actively  conducted  among  the  people 
of  Baltimore  City  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State.    The  Bu- 
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ri'iiu  keeps  no  foiiiuil  list  of  onii)lov(M-s  who  from  tiiiio  to 
time  aniiouiu-e  tliemsehes  as  ^iviiij;  up  the  serviees  of  ehil- 
tlren  under  1(5  years  of  ajje.  lint  such  employers  there  are, 
and  they  live,  and  their  number  {jrows,  slowly,  it  is  ti-ue,  but 
it  «i:iows. 

Aiiotlier  <;roui»  of  li<:;ui'es,  small  in  themsehi's,  l»nt  having 
real  si;;nili(ance.  shows  fuither  the  possibility  of  seeurinjj  the 
n> operation  of  employers.  The  table  on  page  45,  showing 
aj)j>liiations  by  month,  has  one  column  devoted  to  statements 
of  af;e  jriven  to  children  ai)]»lyin<i  at  tlu'  IJureau  afler  their 
sixteenth  birthday.  In  the  aji^re^ate  there  were  :!(M)  of  these 
children,  <<>mi)ai('d  with  2'M  in  the  year  11)14.  The  increase 
is  small,  it  is  tine,  but  significant,  especially  in  view  of  a 
study  of  ihe  lij^ures  i»y  months.  The  increase  from  month  to 
month  is  fairly  steady,  and  the  figures  do  not  show  a  falling 
otY  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  as  do  those  for 
the  children  under  10.  Moreover,  they  would  be  much  larger 
if  count  had  been  taken  of  the  aiijdications  by  children  al- 
ready registered  in  the  i^ui-eaii.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
report,  similar  figures  have  already  been  compiled  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1916,  and  show  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  such  ai)plications  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  year  VM~).  One  api)licant  proved  her  age  to  be  2;{,  and 
many  are  17  and  18.  These  applications  are  almost  without 
excei)tion  made  upon  the  demand  of  employers,  and  are  in- 
dicative of  their  desire  not  to  violate  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

The  following  exjtlaiiatoi-y  j)aragraphs  refer  to  the  tables 
showing  various  grou])s  of  children  and  certain  information 
concerning  them : 

The  table  on  page  4.")  shows  the  aggregate  of  all  ai)plica- 
tions  for  ]»ermits  of  the  several  kinds.  The  important  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  this  table  have  already  been  stated. 
Certain  of  the  figures  are  merely  approximate.  The  fact  that 
they  are  not  exact  is  evident  in  the  five  columns  in  w  liich  they 
are  not  distributed  by  months.  As  has  already  Ix-en  stated, 
however,  these  columns  represent  the  least  imj)oitant  of  the 
figures.  In  sj)ite  of  the  lack  of  completeness,  the  totals  are 
given  by  months,  although  known  to  be  inexact.  At  least, 
they  tend  to  indicate  the  bulk  of  the  work  month  by  month 
and  the  seasons  at  which  the  various  classes  of  children  apply 
at  the  Bureau. 
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The  table  on  page  40  shows  naturally  that  the  largest 
number  of  children  securing  permits  were  born  in  Baltimore 
City.  Of  tlie  remainder,  the  number  of  those  born  outside  of 
the  United  States  is  almost  as  large  as  of  those  born  in  other 
parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  table  on  page  47  it  is  seen  that  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  children  securing  permits  were  American  white. 
The  next  largest  group  is  that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  none 
had  fathers  born  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  American  col- 
ored tliere  were  only  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent. 

The  table  on  page  G7  shows  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
all  children  receiving  jjermits  were  white,  and  that  more  than 
60  per  cent,  were  white  boys.  They,  therefore,  outnumber  the 
girls  by  about  one-third.  The  number  of  colored  boys  engag- 
ing in  street  trades  is  much  larger  than  of  those  entering 
industry.  Comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  last  year,  the 
decrease  is  evident  in  all  four  classes  of  children  entering 
industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  colored,  a  prac- 
tically negligible  class. 

The  table  on  page  68  shows  also  the  result  which  might  be 
expected — that  the  majority  of  the  children  securing  permits 
in  the  Baltimore  office  live  in  Baltimore  City. 

The  table  on  page  69,  showing  the  grade  completed  by  chil- 
dren securing  permits  of  all  kinds,  gives  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. In  the  year  1913  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  children  en- 
tering industry  and  engaging  in  street  trades  had  finished 
grades  above  the  fifth.  In  1914  this  group  represented  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  1915  the  percentage  increased  to  61. 
This  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law,  and  if  properly  administered,  it  will  continue  to  show 
similar  results  on  a  gradually  diminishing  scale  for  a  certain 
term  of  years.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  however,  the  school 
grade  standards  established  for  the  working  children  will 
remain  stationary  unless  affected  by  changes  in  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  by  the  method  of  administering  an  unchanged 
law  or  by  radical  changes  in  the  school  curriculum.  Jobs  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  serve  to  draw  the  children  away  from 
school.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  schools  to  offer  advan- 
tages which  will  offset  the  lure  of  industry.  Children  w^ho 
secured  their  permits  without  completing  the  fifth  grade  fall 
into  four  classes.     The  mentallv  deficient  are  excused  from 
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ail  eirort  of  which  they  arc  kiKiwu  to  bo  iiicapabk',  and  will  be 
flealt  with  in  «rn'ater  detail  later.  A  seeond  |i;roup  of  white 
and  ooloi'od  children,  who  eonipleted.  respectively,  jjrades  Hb 
and  4,  and  who  were  exc-nsed  on  account  <»f  jxtvcrty,  repre- 
sent a  jiolicy  abainloned  by  the  l>ureau,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  i»ara<:raph.  A  third  j)ractically  iieg:ligible  group 
were  excused  from  conijilyinji  with  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  on  a<t()uiil  of  physical  sull'erinj!;,  resulting 
from  the  strain  of  school  work.  They  were,  however,  never 
jjjiven  permits  unless  the  examining  ])hysicians  of  the  Bureau 
were  convinced  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. A  fourth  gr«)Uj)  had  had  ]ierniits  under  the  old  law, 
and  were  excused  by  a  i)r()visi()n  in  the  new  law.  This  last 
class  should  have  disappeared  entirely  by  this  time,  and  is 
I'epresented  now  only  by  children  who  had  received  their 
original  i»ermits  illegally  liefore  they  were  12  ^-ears  of  age. 
These  children  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  securing 
convincing  ])roof  of  age. 

A  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  in  enforcing  the 
educatioiml  ])rovisions  of  the  law  should  be  made  at  the  close 
of  this  administration.  Keference  has  already  been  ma(h^  in 
a  previous  report  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  section  of  the  law 
dealing  with  educational  reciuirements.  This  section  recpiires 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 
lines the  studic^s  which  are  in  reality  acquired  in  the  fust  half 
of  the  fifth  grade.  For  this  reason,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
present  administration,  in  order  to  overcome  an  antagonism 
expected  to  develoj)  with  the  sudden  raising  of  the  standards, 
certain  exceptions  Avei-e  made  by  the  Bureau,  ^^'llite  children 
who  had  finished  the  .first  half  of  the  fifth  graih'  were  given 
permits  on  demand.  In  view  of  the  dillicully  encountered 
by  the  colored  population  in  securing  an  adequate  education 
for  their  children,  there  was  a  further  exception  of  half  a 
grade  made  in  their  behalf.  They,  therefore,  secured  their 
permits  on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade.  During  1he 
[>ast  year  a  successful  effort  has  been  niade  to  demand  of  all 
children  strict  compliance  with  the  standards  required  by  the 
law.  This  was  a<-comj»lished  gradually  and  without  friction. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  j)ermi(s  were  given 
to  white  childien  completing  grade  5b  only  in  cases  in  which 
a  plea  of  poverty  was  made.     In  the  late  spring  these  pleas 
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were  checked  by  requesting  the  various  pliilanthropic  agen- 
cies to  investigate  and  report  on  tlie  validity  of  the  pleas. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  When  the  school  term  opened 
in  September  absolutely  no  permits  were  issued  to  normal 
white  children  who  had  not  finished  the  fifth  grade.  In 
November  a  study  of  the  permits  issued  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year  showed  that  only  four  colored  boys  and 
no  colored  girls  had  received  permits  on  completion  of  the 
fourth  grade.  This  fact  indicated  that  tliere  was  in  reality 
little  demand  for  lowering  the  standards  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren. The  Bureau  thereupon  called  a  conference  of  a  group 
of  white  and  colored  men  and  women  recognized  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  negro  population  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  group  that  the  colored 
children  should  be  forced  to  comply  with  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  the  same  way  as  the  white.  Their 
advice  has  since  been  followed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cause  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Bureau  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  children  who  qualified  as  mentally  defi- 
cient and  of  an  almost  negligible  group  of  physical  defect- 
ives, no  children  who  have  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  are 
now  receiving  permits. 

The  figures  in  the  first  table  on  page  70  correspond  almost 
exactly  to  those  of  last  year.  Almost  80  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren securing  permits  had  both  parents  living.  The  propor- 
tion of  children  of  widowed  mothers  is  not  quite  12  per  cent., 
aboirt  the  same  as  that  of  last  year.  Less  than  2  per  cent, 
were  full  orphans. 

The  second  table  orr  page  70  shows  naturally  that  the  larg- 
est group  went  to  work  as  the  result  of  financial  need.  Oppo- 
nents of  progressive  child  labor  legislation  may  think  to  find 
in  this  group  a  basis  for  plausible  arguments  against  the  pro- 
tection of  our  children.  They  are  easily  answered  on  their 
own  terms.  To  a  large  extent  every  boy  and  girl  dismissed 
from  industry  leaves  vacant  a  place  to  be  filled  hj  a  man  or 
woman.  The  messenger  man  in  the  boy's  uniform  seen  on  the 
streets  of  the  city  ''between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  P.  M.  and  8 
o'clock  A.  M."  is  an  evidence  of  such  results.  Many  of  them 
are  unfit  for  other  work,  and  are  grateful  for  their  jobs. 
Moreover,  were  the  competition  of  the  15,000  working  chil- 
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tlreii  of  the  State  eliiiiiiuiU'd.  it  is  surely  not  unreasouablo  to 
j)iojihe«y  at  least  a  sliy:lii  inerease  in  the  waj^es  of  their 
elders.  Finally,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  pseudo-friends  of  the 
poor  would  ar<xue  eonsistcnlly  if  the  <iuestion  under  discus- 
sion invohi'd  the  dis[tla(iM«j;  of  adult  worUmcn  Ijy  the  in- 
stallation of  niaihinciy  (»r  <>f  ilic  hkkIciii  iiicihods  of  the 
ellieieney  enj^ineer. 

The  second  largest  jrroup  in  the  table  is  that  of  children 
Avlu)  want  to  go  to  work.  A  small  ])roi)ortioii  of  these  chil- 
dren were  inspired  by  real  industrial  ambition  to  learn  a 
trade  or  to  secure  business  training.  The  majority,  however, 
looked  merely  for  a  means  of  escaping  irksome  school  duties, 
or  were  inspired  by  friends  and  school  fellows,  whom  they 
followed  blindly  down  the  industrial  jiath. 

In  the  first  table  on  jiage  72  it  is  seen  that  (!'hurch  records 
still  outnumber  other  documents  brought  to  the  l^ureau  to 
prove  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  children.  Reference  has  al- 
ready' been  made  in  the  Summary  and  Introduction  to  the  un- 
due proportion  of  affidavits  required  for  street  traders  and 
the  reason  therefor.  Of  the  ap])licalioiis  made  to  the  Balti- 
more Health  ])epartment  for  tiaiiscrijtts  of  birth  records, 
1008  wei'e  returned  as  not  recorded.  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  these  were  for  working  children  and  2G5  for 
street  traders.  The.se  figures  can  be  compared  only  roughly 
with  those  of  the  children  who  weie  boi-n  in  Baltimore  and 


REPORT   OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   DEPARTMENT   OF   BALTI- 
MORE CITY  ON  CHILDREN  REFUSED  GENERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT  CERTIFICATES   BY   THE   BALTIMORE 
OFFICE  DURING  1915. 


Returned  to  school 

In  domestic  service 

Secured  permits 

Became  16  years  of  age 

Left   city 

Not   located 

Physically  or  mentally  disabled 

Committed  to  institutions 

Dropped  by  School  Attendance  Department 

Total 


671 

207 

52 

16 

47 

23 

6 

6 

14 


1,041 
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who  secured  periiiits.  In  souk;  casos  ilic  date  of  birth  had 
been  established  ])i'evi()iis  to  Hie  year  1015.  In  otliei-s  appli- 
cations were  made  foi*  childrcin  wlio,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, did  not  secure  their  permits.  In  the  third  place,  appli- 
cations were  not  made  for  all  the  children  born  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Tables  on  pages  73-74  give  information  corresponding  to 
the  foregoing,  concerning  the  children  whose  permits  were  re- 
fused. The  large  number  of  children  refused  because  of  low- 
school  grade,  shown  in  the  last  table  on  page  74,  should  be 
noted.  These  children  were  in  every  case  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  table  on  page  56  shows  the  disposition  of  the  children 
living  in  Baltimore  City  who  were  referred  to  the  School  At- 
tendance Department  of  the  Department  of  Education  imme- 
diately on  the  refusing  of  their  permits.  The  Bureau  wishes 
at  this  time  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  the  School  Attendance  De- 
partment. The  department  of  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more county  showed  an  equal  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bureau.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  disciplining  of  the 
county  truants  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  teachers, 
and  the  combination  of  these  two  pieces  of  work  makes  effi- 
cient results  an  impossibility.  However,  this  situation  is 
vastly  better  than  that  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  where  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  see  that  tlie  youngsters  go  to  school.  The 
School  Attendance  Department  of  the  city  held  itself  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  children  whose  permits  were  refused, 
but  made  investigations  of  other  cases  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  five  children  whose  applications 
for  general  permits  remained  yicomplete  for  more  than  a 
month  were  reported  to  the  Department.  Some  of  these  chil- 
dren had  in  the  meantime  changed  their  minds  about  leaving 
school.  However,  the  investigation  resulted  in  the  discovery 
and  clearing  up  of  a  number  of  violations  by  children  who 
went  to  woijk  without  securing  their  permits.  The  table  on 
page  56  shows  the  result  of  still  another  investigation  made 
by  the  Department.  Reports  were  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
cases  of  629  children  whose  permits  were  returned  by  their 
employers,  and  who,  after  a  reasonable  time,  did  not  come 
back  to  renew  them.    Some  of  these  children  had  decided  to 
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ahaiulon  iixhislrv  citluM-  itcniiaiieiit ly  ov  for  (he  tiiiu'  l)oin«!:, 
and  a  small  nuiiibt'i-  had  dilliciiliy  in  s('(Ui-iii<::  now  positions. 
A  considerable  jji'oup,  ix>])resentiiiji;  L".»  jicr  tciii.  of  the  entire 
nnnihcr.  wow  fonud  working  wilhout  ]i('rinits.  Of  these, 
iwo  hoys  had  en<;a,v:»'d  thcnisch cs  for  occiiiiations  forbidden 
b\  ihc  Chihl  Labor  Law. 


SUM.MARY  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS'  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNLNG  CHILDREN   IN  BALTl.MORE  CITY  WHOSE  PER- 
MITS WERE  RETURNED  TO  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Specific  Reports   Concerning   Child. 


Male. 


Female.     Total. 


Working  without  permits 

Out  of  work 

Could  not  l)e  located : 

Worliing  at  home  or  in  domestic  service 

Returned  to  school 

No  information  obtainable 

Subsequent  permit  secured  before  officer  called 

Moved  away  from  city 

Ill 

Committed  to  corrective  institutions 

Married 

Deceased 

Total..... 


138 
63 
20 
13 
47 

9 
44 
41 
10 

4 


391 


48 

16 

5 

1C7 

17 

4 

11 

20 

5 

1 

4 


238 


186 

79 

25 

120 

64 

13 

55 

61 

15 

5 

4 

2 


629 


The  talde  above  and  that  on  the  pajje  followiiif^  rei)resent  a 
{^ronp  of  childien  who  qnalified  for  ])erniits,  bnt  wlio  i)lanned 
to  undertake  work  either  forbidden  by  the  Chihl  Labor  Law 
or  for  which  they  individually  were  physically  unfit.  This 
group  comprises  JJo.")  children, but  on  account  of  reiieated  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  secure  their  permits,  iJS2 
positions  are  involved.  A  large  jjrojjortion  of  Uie  children 
aj)|)lied  for  vacation  permits  before  they  were  14  years  old, 
and  wished  to  undcrlake  work  forbidden  to  childi-cn  of  12 
and  l'.i  years  of  age. 
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CHILDREN   WITHHELD   BY   THE   BALTIMORE   OFFICE   OF   THE 

BUREAU  IN   1915  FROM   CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS 

AND  THE  REASONS  THEREFOR. 


*Flve  refused  two  permits. 
fOne  refused  two  permits. 
JTen  refused  two  permits,  two  refused  three  permits. 


Physical  Condition. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Underdeveloped 

51* 
lit 

15 

4 

66 

Other  physical  defects 

15 

Total 

62 

19 

81 

Occupation  forbidden  by  law 

209t 

7 

56 
2 

265 

Other  reasons 

9 

Grand  total 

278 

77 

355 

In  order  to  complete  the  figures  for  children  under  16  go 
ing  to  work  during  the  year  1915,  there  should  be  added  320 
who  were  allowed  to  work  temporarily,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  61.  Of  this  group  almost  64  per  cent,  had  minor 
physical  defects,  for  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  treat- 
ment during  the  period  of  employment.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  to  issue  such  temporary  per- 
mits whenever  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  both  applicants  and  employers.  Many  children 
in  real  need  were  thus  saved  the  hardship  of  losing  much 
coveted  jobs.  In  other  cases,  a  child  who  had  found  work  for 
which  he  was  particularly  well  suited  was  protected  from 
losing  an  opportunity  not  easily  duplicated.  Of  the  210 
children  whose  permanent  permits  were  withheld  on  account 
of  physical  defects,  153,  or  nearly  73  per  cent.,  applied  for 
permits  for  the  summer  season  only.  Temporary  permits 
in  most  cases  allow  the  children  to  work  for  one  month, 
and  for  many  of  these  children  there  was  only  a  short  period 
of  the  vacation  remaining  when  the  temporary  permit  ex- 
pired. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  shortness  of  the 
period  before  the  fall  opening  of  school  overbalanced  the 
dread  inspired  by  a  visit  to  a  dispensaiy.    Subdividing  the 
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NUJIBER    OF   JOBS    IN    SPECIFIED    INDUSTRIES    FROM    WHICH 

CHILDREN  WERE  WITHHELD  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Industry. 


Ou  account  of 
age  of  children. 


Under  141  Over  14. 


On 

account 
of  phys- 
ical con- 
dition^ of 
children. 


For 

other 

reasons 


Total. 


Metal-working  industries 

Manufacture  of — 

Clothing , 

Cotton  duck 

Candy 

Glass 

Furniture 

Paperboard  and  box 

Shoes 

Theaters    and    moving    pic- 
tures  

Painting 

Liquor  packing  and  breweries 

Contracting 

Miscellanous 


Total. 


34 

44 

17 

15 

11 

8 

7 

5 


5 
50 


200 


29 

1 

1 


15 
9 

7 

14 


18 

18 
5 
2 

20 
4 
2 


21 


81 

63 
23 
17 
31 
17 
11 
5 

19 
9 
7 
5 

94 


83 


90 


382 


figjures  still  fiirlh(M\  l.'U  iili.vsically  <lef('(livc'  children,  of 
wJKnn  4S  wci'C  boys  jiiid  S.*>  jiirls,  were  given  leiiijiornry  jier- 
n)its  to  work  in  eanneries  outside  of  tlie  eify.  For  these  chil- 
dren the  tenijiorary  permits  were  granted  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  canning  se^ison.  However,  on  their  return  to 
the  city  they  were  made  to  understand  hy  the  visiting  nurses 
that  their  permits  would  not  be  renewed  for  future  work 
unless  they  liad  their  ])hysical  defects  corrected.  The  co- 
oj)eration  of  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurses'  Association 
has  been  exceedingly  helj)ful  to  the  Bureau.  Many  children 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  secure  medical  treatment  with- 
out assistance  tind  it  a  simple  matter  with  a  iiui'se  as  guide. 
All  of  the  children  were  given  two  weeks  in  which  to  go  alone 
to  the  doctor  or  disjiensary.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Bureau  liad  no  evidence  of  their  having  carried  out  the  in- 
struction of  the  examining  jiliysician,  they  were  reported  to 
the  Association.    In  addition  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
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table  49 — 2(5  lioys  and  2'>  ^iils — applied  lor  jjennit.s 
within  one  iiioiidi  of  tlieir  sixteenth  birthday.  They  were  re- 
quired to  jjroduce  ju-oof  of  age,  but  did  not  have  to  undergo 
the  otlier  roi-nialities  involved  is  securing  permits.  A])])li- 
cants  of  this  kind  are  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  by 
Ihe  Bureau.  Sucli  ap])licalions,  in  the  same  way  as  tliose  for 
statements  of  age  by  children  over  10  years  old,  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  respect  with  which  both  employers  and 
parents  of  working  cliildren,  re])resenting  finally  Die  general 
l)ubli<',  regard  the  administration  of  the  law. 

APPLICANTS  GRANTED  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFI- 
CATES BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1915. 


General. 

Total. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

For  physical  defects 

For  other  reasons 

54 
46 

37 

8 

91 

54 

52 

28 

67 

37 

119 

65 

210 
119 

Total 

100 

45 

145 

80 

104 

184 

329 

Why    temporary    permits 
were  not  renewed: 

Became  16  years  of  age. 

Refused  to  have  physical 
defects   corrected 

Stopped  work  when  tem- 
porary permit  expired. 

Miscellaneous  reasons  and 
unknown 

8 
24 

14 

54 

2 
15 

9 

19 

10 
39 

23 
73 

2 
17 

58 

"'3 

4 

95 

2 
3 

2 

21 

153 

2 
6 

12 

60 

153 

25 

Pending 

79 

Total 

100 

45 

145 

80 

104 

184 

329 

Tables  on  pages  02  and  03  refer  to  a  group  of  mental  defect- 
ives who  either  did  not  complete  the  fifth  grade  or  who,  al- 
though credited  with  having  completed  it,  had  in  reality  not 
mastered  the  studies  taught  in  that  grade.  One  hundred,  and 
fifteen  children,  of  whom  97  were  boys  and  18  girls,  were  given 
original  permits,  in  some  cases  permanent,  and  in  others  only 
temporary.    Table  No.  21  shows  the  grade  completed  either 
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in  \\iu)le  or  in  jiait  by  these  thihlren,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  iierniits  issued  to  eaeh.  There  was  one  colored  boy  and 
no  eoloi-ed  j;irls.  Two  of  the  white  boys  were  j!;iven  street 
trader's  badjjes  to  sell  durinj!;  the  entire  day.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  children,  of  whom  1(K>  were  boys  and 
I'O  ji;irls,  were  examined  at  the  iiMinest  of  the  liureau  at 
the  rhijtps  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
The  IJureau  wishes  to  express  its  apjtreciation  of  the  co-openi- 
tion  shown  by  the  ithysicians  of  the  (Jlinic  in  this  work.  An 
a(lditit)nal  L'L'  children,  of  whom  17  were  boys  and  5  girls, 
had  been  either  previously  examined  at  the  Clinic  or  by  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee,  or  were  examined  during  the 
year  at  the  reijucst  of  other  agencies.  There  are,  therefore, 
on  tile  in  the  liureau  statements  of  alienists  furnished  during 
the  year  li)15  for  145  children,  of  whom  120  were  boys  and  25 
girls.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  only  115  were  given 
permits  and  street  trader's  badges.  The  remaining  30  were 
either  refused,  failed  to  return  to  the  Bureau  for  their  per- 
mits or  their  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Included  in  this  gi-oup  is  a  small  proportion  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  mental  tests,  but  sulforing  from  neuroses,  indicating 
the  desirability  of  relieving  them  of  the  strain  of  school 
duties.  The  table  on  page  (j.'{  shows  the  107  positions  which 
were  tilled  by  the  group  of  115  children. 

GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  CHILDREN  WHOM  EXAMLNATION 

PROVED  TO  BE  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  TO  WHOM 

PERMITS  WERE  GRANTED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Grade. 

Completed  in  Whole 
or  in  Part. 

Number  of  Permits 

Issued  to  Each 

Child. 

Unknown, 

None 
and  Special. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total. 

Boys 

5 

1 

8 

1 

15 
2 

47 
12 

19 
3 

2 

97 
18 

72 
12 

12 
5 

8 

4 
1 

1 

97 

Girls 

18 

Total 1          5 

1 

1 

9 

17 

59 

22 

2l  115 

84 

17 

8 

5 

1 

•115 

'See  footnote  to  table,  page  63. 
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OCCUPATIONS  ENTERED  IN  1915  BY  CHILDREN  WHOM  EXAMI- 
NATION PROVED  TO  BE  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT. 


Occupation. 


Errand  boy 

Wagon  and  bundle 
boy 

Messenger 

Floor  girl  and  boy. . 

Helper 

Apprentice 

Carrier 

Office  boy, clerk, etc 

Doffer  and  bobbin 
winder 

Spreader's  helper. . 

Feller  ,buttoner,etc. 

Operator 

Trimmer  and  fin- 
isher  

Stamper 

Tier  and  packer . . . 

Tin  racker 

Hooker-up  and  bot- 
tom  boy 

Greaser 

Assorter  and  as- 
sembler   

Stringer  and  feeder 

Cleaner  and  strip- 
per  

Knocker  and  snap- 
per  

Tending  boy 

Screen  boy 

Skinner  and  pre- 
parer  

Untwister 

Brush  finisher 

Leather  worker . . . 

Heeler 

Labeler 

Repairer 

Filer 

Tray  carrier 

Water  boy 

Chute  boy 

Newsboy 


Manufacturing. 


Male.    Female 


10 

7 
2 
5 


Mechanical. 


Male.    Female 


Mercantile,  Of 
fl^es  and  Mes- 
senger Service 


Male.   Female 


16 
9 


Total. 


28 

10 

9 

13 

19 

4 
5 
4 

10 
2 
3 
1 

5 

2 


Total. 


79 


22 


21 


41 


'167 


^These  167  occupations  were  filled  by  115  children  during  the  year  1915. 
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\\"\\\\  tlu'  close  of  the  year  1915  the  Bureau  decided  to 
alKindoii  the  practice  of  securing:  diafruoses  bv  alienists  in  the 
(  ase  of  all  children  (lualifyini;  as  nuMitally  (U'feclive.  During 
ilic  first  half  of  the  jiresent  atlniinislralion  lliese  ohildren 
had  been  excused  from  coni|tIyin.i,^  wilh  the  educational  re- 
(luirements  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  it'  they  ]»rodueed  a  con- 
vinciufr  statcnienl  from  1each(»r  or  school  jtriiicipal  that  they 
had  i-eached  llii'  limit  of  Ihcir  ability  in  school.  In  the  fall 
of  1!H4  it  was  reported  to  the  Bureau  that  j)res5ure  was 
beinp:  brought  uiioii  the  teachers  to  issue  such  statements 
without  due  cause,  and  that  in  some  eases  they  were  yield- 
ing to  the  jircssurc.  The  Bureau  had  no  confidence  in  this 
rumor.  However,  in  order  to  protect  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  Bureau,  the  assistance  of  the  Phii)i)s  Psychiatric  Clinic 
was  re(]uested  to  confirm  the  diagnoses  of  the  teachers.  An 
expei'ience  of  about  L")  months  has  ])rove<l  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  rumor.  In  view  of  this 
experience.  Dr.  Charles  ]\h\cfie  Campbell,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  examination  of  the  children  in  the  Clinic,  considers 
the  Bureau  perfectly  justified  in  issuing  the  permits  on  the 
statements  of  teachers.  The  examinations  which  have  been 
made  have  confirmed  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  so  uni- 
formly as  to  render  the  examinations  merely  a  matter  of 
unnecessary  routine,  annoying  to  the  child  and  his  parent, 
and  clogging  the  work  of  the  Clinic  without  achieving  results 
of  any  value.  It  is  ju-obable  that  from  time  to  time  doubtful 
cases  will  juesent  themselves,  for  whom  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  co-ofjeration  of  alienists.  This  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  neurotic  than  with  the  definitely  feeble- 
minded children. 

The  table  on  i)age  do  refers  to  another  form  of  co-operation 
which  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  U]»on  the  Bureiiu  in  con- 
nection with  the  lefusing  of  permits.  ^Liny  a])plicants  whose 
permitswere  refused  were  in  leal  financial  need.  Many  others 
are  known  to  have  made  this  claim  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
issuing  of  a  j)ermit  to  which  the  child  was  not  entitled.  In 
either  case  the  jtossibility  of  offering  financial  aid  from  an 
outside  source  relieves  the  Bureau  of  the  final  responsibility, 
and  sei'ves  to  soften  the  blow  involved  in  definitely  refusing 
a  permit.  The  Bureau  has  been  able  to  refer  such  cases  in 
liiiltimore  City  to  the  Federated  Charities,  the  St.  Vincent 
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CHILDREN  REFERRED  TO  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  ASSISTANCE  BY  BALTIMORE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915.         ■,    • 


Reason  for  Referring  Cases. 


To  Determine  Necessity  of  Issuing  Permit  on  Completion  of 
Grade  5b: 

Recommended 

Not  recommended 


Total. 


For  Material  Relief : 

General  relief  supplied.... 
School  clothes  supplied.... 
Relief  not  practicable.... 
Family  refused  to  accept. 

Not  located 

No  definite  report 


Total. 


For  Other  Social  Needs : 

Supplied 

Relief  not  practicable 

Referred  to  sewing  class. 

Not   needed 

No  definite  report 


Total. 


To  Arrange  for  Tutor  for  the  Child: 

Supplied 

Not    suppHed 


Total. 


12 
27 

39 


20 
2 

45 
5 
3 

51 

126 


5 
3 
16 
1 
1 

26 


Grand   Total. 


196 


de  Paul  Society  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  and  in 
the  comities  to  the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  shown 
by  the  agents  of  these  societies.  The  table  above  shows  the 
number  of  cases  referred  for  financial  aid  and  for  other 
social  needs,  and  partial  results  of  these  reports.  Eeference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  investigations  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  applications  for  permits  on  the  com- 
pletion of  gTade  5b  by  children  whose  parents  claimed  to  be 
in  need  of  their  assistance.    The  table  shows  that  more  than 
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two  I  hi  ids  of  tlu'sc  ]H'nni(s  were  rofustnl  on  llic  advico  of 
tlic  am'iu y  iiiakinj;  the  iiivi'stiy;atioii.  This  it'suU  sliould  be 
a  convLiuiiij;  answer  to  the  advocates  of  a  elause  in  the 
Child  Labor  Law  providing  for  exceptions  in  tlie  case  of  chil- 
di-en  whose  parents  are  dependent  upon  them. 

This  conclusion  is  in  no  way  due  to  a  hick  of  realization  of 
serious  tinancial  need  in  a  lar}j[e  number  of  families  putting 
their  children  to  work  before  the  a}2;e  of  1(1.  The  table  on 
paj^e  71  shows  that  at  least  1002  families  with  81.~>.")  souls,  or 
almost  oiu'-thiid  of  all  the  families  represented  by  ai>plicants 
for  permits,  had  jier  capita  incomes  of  less  than  ^2.  Almost 
oOO  additional  families  were  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
[)ort  or  were  dependent  upon  funds  supplied  by  others  than 
wajjjeca riling  miMubers  of  the  families.  Due  allowance  must 
t)e  made  for  probable  discrepancies,  either  accidental  or  de- 
liberate, occurring  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  applicants. 
In  some  cases  pride  probably  caused  a  swelling  of  the  income 
as  stated.  In  others  it  is  known  to  have  been  purj)osely  under- 
estimated. No  matter  what  the  facts,  however,  the  burden  of 
relieving  the  situation  is  too  great  to  be  carried  b}^  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  Some  other  means  of  solving  the  problem 
must  be  found.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  well  illus- 
trated by  a  little  girl  under  14  looking  for  "a  job  at  which  I 
can  make  my  living."  A  job  was  found  and  tlie  permit 
issued,  with  the  sjul  knowledge  in  the  background  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  making  a  living  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  little  children. 

Such  is  the  stoiy  of  the  children  engaged  in  large  measure 
in  unequal  comi)etition  with  their  elders,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  under  the 
existing  conditions  it  has  been  for  the  most  j)art  inipo.ssible 
to  give  to  the  child  the  educational  advantages  which  are  his 
due  during  the  process  of  ushering  him  into  industrj'.  At 
times  when  the  stress  of  work  is  not  too  great  it  is  possible 
to  let  him  see  that  even  State  officials  can  have  a  human  in- 
terest in  his  welfare.  It  is  on  such  rare  occasions  that  an 
opportunity  is  olleied  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  child  going  to  work.  His  complete  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  commercial  value  is  often  ])athetic.  "I 
ain't  got  the  gall  to  ask  him''  was  the  iiUH'k  answer  of  one 
boy  as  (o  what  his  prospective  emph^yer  ha<l  promised  iu  ex- 
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chaiijri'  for  Lis  labor.  The  fart  llial  tlu'  iliildron  air  lacking 
in  foinaj;e  to  iniiiiire  as  to  tlii'ir  wa^^'s  is  all  too  freiiiiently 
evident.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  average  eniployei-  will  take 
advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  both  child  and  adult  worker 
.suflfer  necessarily  tliereby.  The  only  solution  of  this  ]>robleni 
is  the  elimination  of  the  child  worker.  The  experience  of  the 
past  four  years  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  hopeful  goal 
ahead  of  this  task  if  undeitaken  with  lirmness,  tact  and 
courage. 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND 

VACATION  PER.MITS  AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  STREET 

TRADES  AND  STAGE  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Residence. 

Gen'I. 

Vac. 

News- 
boys. 

Other 
street 
trades. 

Stage. 

Total. 

Baltimore  City 

2,894 

327 

29 

1 

1 

1,389 
150 

47 

2,203 

45 

28 

6,559 

Baltimore  Couiitv 

477 

Amie  Arundel  Countv 

76 

Harford  County 

1 

Howard  County 

2 

3 

Outside  of  Maryland 

25 

25 

Total 

3,252 

1,588 

2,203 

45 

53 

7,141 
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REl'ORT    OF    Tin:    r.LUEAU    OF 


F-UIILY   STATUS   OF   CHILDREN   GRANTED   GENERAL   PERAIITS 

AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  STREET  TRADES  PERMITS  BY 

THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU   IN  1915. 


II 


III 
IV. 


Family  Status. 


.  Two  parents  in  family: 

Both  own  parents 

Father— step 

Mother — step 

Both  stop 

One  parent  in  family: 

Father    away 

Mother    away 

Father   dead 

Mother   dead 

Stepfather  away 

Stepfather  dead 

One  step -parent  only: 

Stepfather 

Child  lives  with  relative 

friend: 

Father    doad 

Mother    dead 

Both  parents  dead 

Own  father— stepmother 

Both  parents  living 

Father    away 

Child  in  institution: 

Both  parents  dead 


or 


Kind  of  Permit. 


Gen- 
eral 


2,307 

107 

73 

4 

124 
8 

425 

84 

9 

1 


12 
22 
50 

1 
17 

1 


Total I   3^52      2,£0S 


I  Other 

News-  I  Street 

boys.   Trades 


1,776 

39 

5 

1 

96 

1 

225 

19 
5 


20 
1 
3 

10 


34 
1 


Total 
Number 


45 


4,117 
147 

7S 


228 
""{) 
(>57 
103 
14 
1 


13 

22 

70 

2 

20 
11 


Per 
Cent. 


74.86 

2.67 

1.42 

.09 

4.0G 

.16 

11.95 

1.87 
.26 
.02 

.04 


.23 
.4 
1.27 
.04 
.36 
.2 


5,500  i    100.00 


REASONS     FOR    GOING     TO     WORK     ASSIGNED     BY     CHILDREN 

GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS 

AND    BY    CHILDREN    GRANTED    STREET    TRADES 

AND  STAGE  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Reason  for  Child's  Going 
to  Work. 

General    Vacation 
(Original)  (Orignal) 

Other 

News-  street 

boys    trades 

Stage 

Total 

Economic  pressure 

Unsatisfactory  school  con- 
ditions   

2,407 

322 

4.56 

9 

58 

1,075 

2 
244 
186 

8 

1,323       24 

4,829 
324 

Wants  to  go  to  work 

To  keep  occupied 

Parent  wants  child  to  work 

Child's     association     with 

sta£;e  prople 

1 

700 

1 

195 

......1 

1 

22 

21 
10 

88 
21 

Child  has  talent 

10 

Miscellaneous | 

73 

1 

'880  1     21 

1 

974 

1 

Total 1      3.252 

1.588 

2,203  1     45 

53 

7.141 

'  For  mo'-e  spec  flo  class  floations  of  this  group  see  Lettie  Johnston's 
report,  pp.  101-129  of  this  volume. 
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ItEPORT    l)F    Till-:    ItUUEAU    OK 


MMr.PMl  AND   PER   CENT.   OF   CHILDREN   GRANTED  ORIGINAL 
GENERAL    AND    VACATION    PER.MITS    AND    OF    CHILI^REN 
GRANTED  STREET  TRADES  PER.MITS  BY  THE  HALTniOliE 
OFFICE   IN   lyin   WHOSE  AGES    WERE  ATTESTED   15 Y 
DOCL'.MIJNTARY    EVIDENCE   AND   THE   NU.MBER 
AND  PER  CENT.  WHOSE  AGES  WERE  AT- 
TESTED BY   AFFIDAVITS. 


General. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

News- 
boys. 

Other 

Street 
Trades. 

1.  Official  Public  Birth  Records: 

Baltimore    Citv 

381 
49 
20 
37 

1,989 

42 

10 

5 

112 
30 
19 
18 

163 
29 

101 
21 
11 
30 

1,032 

13 

4 

31 
34 
5 
9 
60 
12 

285 
21 
27 
50 

923 

10 

8 

27 

81 
61 
32 
29 
113 
17 

7 

Miirvlaiul 

Othor  States 

Foreign 

1 

2.  Church  Records: 

Baptismal  certifieates 

18 

Bar  Mitzwah   record 

Cradle  roll 

Confirmation  certificates 

3.  Other  Documents: 

Physician's  or  midwife's  record.. 
Passport 

1 
3 

Immigration    record 

Naturalization  papers 

Bible  or  other  family  record 

Miscellaneous    records 

3 

All  children  presenting: 

Various  classes  of         |  Number., 
documentary  evidence  j  Per  cent. 

2,904 
89.3 

1,363 

85J^ 

1,684 
76.4 

33 
73.3 

^AMavUs :...l-^"e^^:;. 

348 
10.7 

225 
14.2 

519 
23.6 

12 

26.7 

G-0  Total {^--. 

3,252 
100. 

1,588 
100. 

2,203 
100. 

45 
100. 

REASONS  WHY  CHILDREN  WERE  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTI- 
MORE CITY  IN  1915. 


Reason  for  Refusal. 

Gen- 
eral. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

News- 
boys. 

Total 
Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Below  legal  age 

179 

7 

774 

117 
21 

a 

52 
1 

8b 

348 
29 

782 

30.03 

Below  physical  standard.... 
Below    educational    require- 
ment   

2.50 
67.47 

Total 

960 

138 

61 

1,159 

100.00 

a  No  educational  requirement  for  vacation  permit. 

b  Only  requirement  is  a  school  record,  failure  to  procure  which  ordinarily 
means  that  child's  standing  is  not  good,  and  teacher  therefore  refuses  to 
give  him  the  necessary  "record." 
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SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTI- 
MORE CITY  IN  1915. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grand  Total. 

Kind  of 
Permit. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

General 

Vacation 

Newsboy 

516 

72 
53^ 

401 
63 

2 

917 

135 

55 

40 
2 
6 

3 
1 

43 
3 

6 

960 

138 

61 

82.83 

11.91 

5.26 

Total 

641 

466 

1,107 

.48 

4 

52 

1,159 

100.00 

AGE    OF    CHILDREN   REFUSED    PERMITS   IN   BALTIMORE    CITY 

IN    1915. 


Age. 


Under  10  years 

10  years 

11  years 

Unknown  but  mider  12 

12  years 

13  years 

Unknown  but  under  14 

14  years 

15  years 

Total 


Gen- 
eral. 


194 

558 
208 


960 


Vaca- 
tion. 


117 

15 

3 

"2 
1 


News- 
boy. 


34 

"2 

"e 

7 

io 

2 


61 


Total 

Number. 


34 

2 
117 
21 
10 
194 
570 
211 


1,159 


Per 

Cent. 


2.93 

'.17 
10.10 
1.82 
.87 
16.72 
49.18 
18.21 


100.00 


REPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  IN  1915. 


Birthplace. 

Gen- 
eral. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

News- 
boys. 

J 

1   Total 
1  Numuer. 

Per 
Cent. 

Baltimore   City 

636 

115 

62 

139 

8 

92 

■     17 

13 

15 

1 

1 
34 

2 

7 
15 

3     1 

1 

1       7o2! 
1      184 

1        b£ 
1       l6i> 
1         1^ 

65.75 

Maryland,  exclusive  of  Balto. 
U.  S.,  e.\ciusive  of  Maryland.. 
Uuts.de  of  U.  S 

11.56 

7.08 

14.58 

IJnknnwn 

1.03 

Total 

960 

138 

61 

1,159 

100.00 

RESIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS   IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  IN  1915. 


Residence.                   Gen- 
eral. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

II 
News-    I   Total 
boys.    1  Number. 

h 

Per 

Cent. 

Baltimore   City 869 

Baltimore  County 76 

Anne  Arundel  County 14 

Howard  County |          1 

118 

•   11 

9 

61     1     1,U48 

...     I        h7 
...     il        28 

...     II          1 

II 

90.42 

7.51 

1.98 

.09 

Total 960 

138 

61 

1 

1    1,159 

1 

100.00 

GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BAL- 
TIMORE CITY  IN  1915. 


Grade. 

Gen- 
eral. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

News- 
boys. 

Total 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Never  attended  school 

Ungraded   class 

8 

2 

7 

20 

88 

7 

io 

18 
36 
29 
19 

7 

1 

ii 

1 
1 
2 

10 

14 

14 

6 

4 

9 

1        16 
8 

19 

48 

13S 

4::0 

899 

62 

15 

8 

81 

1.38 
26 

1st 

1.64 

2nd 

4.14 

3rd 

11  91 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Unknown 

377 

374 

51 

14 

8 

11 

36.24 

34.43 

5.35 

1.29 

.69 

2.67 

Total 

960 

138 

61 

1,159 

100  00 
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WHY  CHILDREN  SEEK  NEW  JOBS 

III  this  ami  otluM-  ri>jMti'(s  altciitioii  lias  hci'ii  callcil  !<»  the 
fad  that  tlu' adiiiinisiialioii  of  a  (Miihl  l.alxn-  Law  iHcst'iUctl 
a  sliarp  ileavajje  betwet'ii  llic  (list  riiniiiatiiij;  and  iiitcllijiiMit 
atliiiissiou  of  children  into  industry  and  the  supcivlsion  of 
those  ihildicn  aftei-  the  State  has  assumed  the  respousihility 
of  aduuttiuji  them  to  the  laidcs  of  Nva^e-eai-nefs.  There  ai'e 
ceiiaiu  oceiipat ions  whieh  have  been  classed  as  danjicrous. 
Childieu  have  been  forbidden  to  perform  tlwse  occupations 
dnrinj;  the  State's  ])eriod  of  <;uardianshii».  There  are  ample 
evidences,  however,  that  this  classilication  sorely  needs  re- 
vision, not  only  because  the  major  j»art  ()f  the  accidents 
eutitliii}^  children  to  awards  from  the  State  Imltistrial  Acci- 
<lent  Commission,  as  well  as  the  overAvhelmin<j;  majority  of 
the  minor  injuries  were  performed  while  children  were  work- 
in";  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  jieiniit,  but  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  children  who  seek  new  jobs 
because  of  the  excessive  physical  demands  of  the  old. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  {general  Introduction  and  Summary 
of  this  rei)ort.  the  readier  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  minor  injuries  rei)orted  to  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent (Commission  are  serious  enough  to  have  caused  loss  of 
employment  amounting  to  as  much  as  two  weeks;  that  in 
many  cases  the  injuries  were  so  trivial  as  to  have  calle<l  into 
tpiestion  the  necessity  of  making  a  report  thereon  at  all. 
Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  minor  accidents  reported 
from  one  industry  as  compared  with  another  is  nuiterially 
influence<l  by  the  personal  eqimtion.  One  em])l()yer  reads  the 
law  calling  for  reports  on  all  accidents  at  full  face  value.  As 
a  result  a  pin  prick,  a  torn  hangnail,  eveiything,  in  fact, 
short  of  stubbing  a  toe,  will  appear  upon  the  accident  re^ 
I»orts  from  this  establishment.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is 
the  employer  who  reads  into  the  law  his  own  inter]»retation 
of  what  an  accident  is  and  makes  his  i-ej>orts  accordingly. 
From  such  emi)loyer  comes  only  reports  of  accidents  that 
cause  an  appreciable  interruption  to  work  and  some  per- 
ceptible injury  to  the  person.  However,  it  is  also  im])ortant 
to  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  injuries  as  reported  in  this 
report  tsee  table  page  KJ)  were  eliminated  all  such  as  were 
too  trivial  to  warrant  the  name  and  such  as  were  manifestly 
not  associated  with  the  occupation. 
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It  is  not  iwssible  to  inuke  a  dose  coiiiikmIsoii  in  111  is  re- 
port between  the  exact  proi»or(ion  of  children  employed  in 
each  industry  and  the  i)roportion  of  the  minor  and  serious 
injuries  reported  therefrom,  because  the  number  of  permits 
of  previous  years  which  remained  valid  are  not  k(*pt  by  in- 
dustry, but  by  totals.  By  referring,  however,  to  the  number 
of  perndts  issued  in  1913,  when  all  children  in  industry  had 
to  get  permits  renewed,  and  to  the  number  of  children  enter- 
ing and  leaving  each  industry  in  subsequent  years,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  nund)er  of  children  in 
industry.  The  information,  thus  gained,  though  not  so  exact 
as  to  warrant  insertion  in  a  statistical  table,  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  accurate  to  lend  an  arresting  significance  not 
only  to  the  proportion  of  children  sustaining  minor  and 
serious  injuries  in  each  industry,  but  to  the  proportion  of 
children  who  leave  jobs  because  the  work  required  more  than 
they  could  give.  The  information  gained  to  date  does  not 
furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions,  but  it  does  furnish  both  a 
warrant  and  a  claim  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  working 
environment  of  the  wage-earning  child  in  Maryland.  Fur- 
thermore, the  data  collected  clearly  suggest  the  course  w'hich 
such  inquiries  should  take.  For  example:  The  first  of  the 
series  of  four  tables  Avhich  follow  show  the  number  of  per- 
mits for  new  jobs — or  subsequent  permits — issued  during 
1915,  and  that  the  3854  permits  represented  from  the  second 
to  the  eighteenth  job  held  by  the  applicant.  Disregarding 
the  extreme  cases,  the  table  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  permits  were  for  the  third  and  fourth  jobs,  and  that  there 
were  enough  getting  a  fifth  and  sixth  job  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion :  Do  Maryland  industries  give  their  child  recruits  the 
first  lessons  in  ''industrial  floating,"  or  has  the  child  en- 
tered industry  with  the  germ  of  the  "industrial  floater"  in 
his  system  ?  The  employer  and  the  public  alike  hold  a  large 
stake  in  the  eff'ort  to  isolate  and  kill  this  germ,  as  the  casual, 
unstable  and  restless  wage-earner  is  costly  to  the  employer 
and  a  seriously  complicating  factor  in  the  larger  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  other  tables  in  the  series  dealing  with 
subsequent  permits  clearly  indicate  where  a  search  should 
be  made  to  find  convincing  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  numbers  of  children  leaving  old  jobs  for  new. 
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KKi'uUT  ur  Tin:  iukhai;  of 


NUMBER     OF     SUBSEQUENT     PERMITS     ISSUED     DURING     THE 

YEAR    1915. 

(From  the  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore 
Office  of  the  Bureau.) 


Permits 

Numbered. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  of 
entire  number 
of  subsequents 

*    issued. 

Two 

1,79G 

992 

477 

240 

150 

93 

53 

27 

17 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4G6 

Three 

25.7 

Four 

12  4 

Five 

6.2 

Six 

3.9 

Seven 

2.4 

Eight 

1.3 

Nine 

.7 

Ten 

.4 

Eleven 

.1 

Twelve 

(a) 
(a) 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

(a) 

Eighteen 

(a) 

of 

subsequent 

permits 

Total   number 
issued  

3,854 

99.7 

(a)  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

These  tables  suininaiize  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Buieaii  oflkials  to  .secure  a  careful  descriijliou  of  the  jobs 
which  the  childreu  left  in  1015,  togetlier  with  the  reasons  for 
leavinfj,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  enii)loyer  and  from 
the  childien.  Unfortunately,  the  employers,  as  the  tables 
will  show,  do  not  reu;ard  the  question  seriously.  Not  far 
from  half  of  the  emjiloyers  gave  no  answer  at  all  for  the 
child's  abandonment  of  the  job.  The  next  largest  group  of 
employers  simply  answered  "left  voluntarily."  "Discharged" 
seemed  to  another  large  group  of  emjiloyers  an  adequate 
answei',  thougli,  of  course,  neither  answer  threw  light  upon 
conditions  under  which  the  child  left  the  job. 

The  Bureau  officials  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  child's  reason  for  leaving  his  ])osilion.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  value  to  these  lejjoits  to  which  llie  public's  attention 
is  especially  called.  Thousands  of  children  cannot  agree  to 
assign  one  reason  for  leaving  one  indusliy  and  another  rea- 
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REASONS   GIVEN   BY   EMPLOYERS    FOR    CHILDREN'S    LEAVING 
JOBS  DURING  YEAR  OF  1915. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  by  the  Baltimore  Office  of 
the  Bureau  in  1915.) 


Reasons  for  leaving  job. 


Per  cent,  of  all 

subsequent 

permits. 


None  given 

Left  voluntarily 

Discharged 

Season  over 

Not  employed 

Duplicate  or  changed  occupation 

Dissatisfied  with  position 

Excessive  physical  demands 

Low  wages 

All  other  reasons 

Total 


(a)  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

son  for  leaving  another  industry.  When,  therefore,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  seeking  new  jobs  say  they  left  old 
jobs  in  a  certain  industry  because  the  work  was  too  hard, 
because  the  hours  were  too  long,  because  there  was  too  much 
standing,  too  much  lifting,  and  another  large  group  leave 
other  jobs  because  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  because  the 
work  is  too  irregular,  the  very  momentum  of  numbers  car- 
ries conviction  and  calls  for  a  special  study  of  those  indus- 
tries against  which  the  children  make  such  charges.  To 
illustrate : 

The  tables  which  follow  show  that  the  largest  group  of 
permits  for  new  jobs,  amounting  to  almost  one-third  of  the 
whole,  bear  the  legend  ''services  were  no  longer  needed"  as 
the  reason  for  quitting.  The  seriousness  of  this  situation  as 
reflecting  the  irregularity  of  employment  is  manifest  when 
it  is  understood  that  all  of  these  children  were  working  on 
general  employment  certificates.  In  other  words,  they  had 
entered  industry  permanently  and  were  in  the  market  for 
steady  jobs.  Yet  one-third  of  the  permits  showed  that  the 
jobs  were  shortlived.    Why  ?    A  Bureau  of  Information  and 
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Slnlistics  csiii  Icjiiliiiintcly  Itc  (-illctl  ii|i(>ii  for  :iii  iiitelli^iciit 
answer  to  lliis  (nicstion.  Tlie  iiiforiiiiil ion  1o  date  as  to  the 
irrcjoilarity  of  AvorU  for  cliildrcn  is  not  snllicicnllv  oxicnsivc 
or  intonsive  1o  offer  constrnclivc  sn{;jj;estions  or  to  jicrinit  of 
an  intelligent  rondnsion,  but    it   does  furnish  a   compelling 
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NUMBER    OF   SUBSEQUENT    PERMITS   DURING    THE   YEAR    1915, 

GROUPED    ACCORDING    TO    REASONS    ASSIGNED    BY 

CHILDREN    FOR    LEAVING    SCHOOL. 

(From  the  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  by  the  Baltimore  Office 
of  the  Bureau  in  1915.) 


Reason  for  leaving  last  job. 


Per  cent,  of  all 

Number. 

subsequent 

permits. 

1,198 

31.1 

647 

16.7 

645 

16.7 

374 

9.8 

233 

6.0 

757 

19.7 

Not  needed 

Low  wages 

Excessive  physical  demands. . . 
Dislike  for  the  work  or  place 

Not   given 

Other  reasons 

All   reasons 


10.0 


argument  for  going  thoroughly  into  the  subject  in  order  to 
extract  therefrom  instructive  data  bearing  upon  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  children's  work. 

P^ven  more  important  to  the  State  of  Maryland  is  the  table 
in  the  series  which  shows  the  proportion  of  permits  granted 
for  new  jobs  because  of  the  excessive  physical  demands  of 
the  old.  (See  table  on  page  82.)  The  State  is  responsible 
for  the  health  of  its  children  whether  at  work,  at  home  or  at 
school,  but  its  obligation  to  the  children  at  work  is  in- 
creased because  it  has  permitted  them  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  bread-winning — burdens  which  are  for  backs  of  older 
years.  It  is  for  the  State  to  see  that  such  burdens  are  not 
bearing  the  children  down  into  physical  deterioration. 

An  average  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  new  jobs  were  sought  be- 
cause in  the  old  ones  the  work  was  ''too  hard,"  ''too  hot," 
called  for  "too  much  lifting,"  "too  long  hours;"  there  was 
"too  much  noise,"  "too  much  dust;"  odors  were  too  bad,  etc. 
Standing  alone  as  the  proportion  of  all  children  who  as- 
signed such  reasons  for  leaving  jobs,  the  proportion  would 
mean  little  or  nothing.  The  same  futility  would  attach  itself 
to  tlie  figures  if  the  general  average  of  17  per  cent,  for  all 
children  was  repeated  in  the  proportions  in  each  indus- 
try.   In  either  case  the  percentage  might  indicate  the  pro- 
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.NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 

NEW  JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EXCESSIVE  PHYSICAL 

DEMANDS  MADE  BY  THE  OLD. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  OfQce 

of  Bureau.) 


Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 


1  Wooden  box 

2  Glass 

3  Confectionery 

4  Straw  hats 

5  Copper,  tin  and  s 

6  Offices 

7  Clothing 

8  Textiles 

9  Mercantile 

10  Telegraph  and  te 

11  Artificial  flowers. 

12  Printing 

13  Bottle  stoppers.. 

14  Paper  box 

15  Canneries 

16  Other  industries. 

17  All   industries 


Number 
leaving 
specified 
industry 
for 
all  reasons. 

Leaving 

because  of  excessive 

physical  demands. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
which  they 
are  of  number 
leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 

89 

67 

160 

76 

306 

90 

766 

133 

956 

79 

68 

98 

125 

87 

213 

541 

33 

25 

38 

13 

56 

16 

135 

23 

157 

13 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

95 

37.8 



37.3 

22.5 

21.1 

hoet  iron.. 

18  3 
17.7 

17.6 

17.3 

16.5 

ephone 

16.4 
13.2 

11.3 

5.6 

5.6 

42 

17.3 

3,854 

645 

16.7 

poitioii  of  cliildicii  who  iiialco  cliaii^es  because  of  personal 
wliiin.s  or  heeau.se  of  (leficiciuies  in  iioiiiial  physical  endur- 
ance. The  table,  however,  jjfatliers  interroj^^aliiifjf  interest 
from  the  fact  that  the  per  cents  of  old  jobs  left  in  the 
several  industries  l)ecause  of  excessive  physical  demands 
vary  widely  from  the  s^Mieral  average  and  from  each 
other.  Over  a  third  of  the  children  who  leave  their  jobs  in 
flie  wooden-box  industry  leave  because  the  work  is  too  hard. 
Almost  the  same  proportion  of  children  who  leave  tiie  glass 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 
NEW  JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  LOW  WAGE  PAID  THE  OLD. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  Office 

of  Bureau.) 


Number 
leaving 
specified 
industry 
for 
all  reasons. 

Leaving  because  of 
low  wages. 

Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
which  they 
are  of  number 
leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 

1    Paper  box 

87 

90 
766 

79 
956 

98 
306 

89 

76 
133 

68 
160 
125 
213 

67 
541 

31 

29 

170 

16 

182 

17 

43 

12 

10 

16 

5 

9 

7 

9 

1 

90 

35.6 

2    Offices 

32.2 

3     Clothing 

22.2 

4  Telegraph  and  telephone 

5  Mercantile 

20.3 
19.0 

6    Printing 

17.3 

7  Copper,  tin  and  sheet  Iron.. 

8  Wooden  box 

14.1 
13.5 

9    Straw  hats 

13.2 

10    Textiles 

12.0 

11    Artificial  flowers 

7.4 

12    Confectionery 

5.6 

13    Bottle  stoppers 

5.6 

14  Canneries 

15  Glass 

4.2 
1.5 

16    Other  industries 

16.6 

17    All  industries 

3,854 

647 

16.7 

industry  assign  the  same  reason  for  seeking  other  work.  The 
fact  that  the  wooden-box  industry,  for  example,  loses  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  its  child  wage-earners  because  of 
low  Avages  (see  table  above),  whereas  it  leads  all  the  other 
industries  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  leave  because 
of  excessive  physical  demands,  stamps  the  reports  of  the 
children  as  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  not  within  reason 
that  the  children  could  enter  into  collusion  to  charge  the 
wooden-box  industry  with  making  undue  demands  upon 
physical  endurance ;  the  paper-box  industry  with  paying  too 
low  wages ;  the  enameling  industries  with  producing  sicken- 
ing fumes,  etc.    Childish  exaggerations,  aversions  and  predi- 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OK  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 

NEW   JOBS    BECAUSE   THEY    WERE   NO    LONGER 

NEEDED  AT  THE  OLD  JOBS. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  Office 
of  the  Bureau.) 


Number 

leaving 

specified  job 

in  industry 

for 
all  reasons. 

Leaving  because  no  longer 
needed. 

Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
which  they 
are  of  number 
leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 

1     Canneries 

213 

125 
68 
76 

160 

956 

306 
98 
67 
87 

766 
90 
79 

133 
89 

541 

148 
82 
40 
37 
64 

311 
99 
28 
18 
23 

155 

15 

13 

19 

6 

140 

69.5 

2     Bottle  stoppers 

65.5 

3     Artificial  flowers 

58.8 

4     Straw  hats 

48.7 

5    Confectionery 

40.0 

6    Mercantile 

34.6 

7  Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron.. 

8  Printing 

32.4 
28.6 

9     Glass 

26.9 

10     Paper  box 

26.4 

11     Clothing 

20.2 

12     Offices,  r 

16.6 

13  Telephone  and  telegraph 

14  Textiles 

16.4 
14.3 

15  Wooden  box 

16  Other  industries 

6.8 
25.9 

17    All  industries 

3.854 

1,198 

31.1 

lections  have  doubtless  entered  into  tlie  dejjree  of  undesir- 
ability  asci-ihed  to  the  (dd  johs.  hut  there  can  l)e  no  c(»liei-ent 
conspiracies  ain<)n<i  tlie  children  «-oncerninjj;  the  Icind  of 
chaif^es  to  l)e  lod<;ed  aj;ainst  one  in<lustrv  as  dislin^uislicd 
from  another.  Tiiis  is  the  «;round  uj»on  which  a  just  claim 
rests  for  a  careful  study  of  tlie  occupational  demands  made 
nj)on  \va}:;e-eai'nin^  cliildicu  Ity  the  iiidustiies  of  tlic  State. 
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Getting  his  weight  and  height. 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINER  OF  MALE 
APPLICANTS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

January  li,  1916. 
Frank  A.  Wiiite^  Esq.^, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information, 
Baltimore,  Mel. : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as 
Medical  Examiner  in  this  Bureau,  for  the  period  between 
September  21,  1915,  and  January  1,  1910. 

The  total  number  of  boys  examined  during  1915  was  5863, 
and  of  this  number  1843  were  examined  by  me,  the  remaining 
number  by  either  Dr.  Travers  or  Dr.  Goldberg. 

The  majority  of  boys  which  I  Avas  able  to  observe  were  con- 
sidered physically  fit  to  receive  a  permit.  Undersize  and 
weight  has  been  the  chief  cause  for  refusing  a  permit,  espe- 
cially for  factory  work,  and  whenever  a  permit  has  been 
granted  to  a  boy  who  shows  imperfect  nutrition,  it  has  been 
made  temporary  to  permit  re-examination  at  regular  inter- 
vals. One  case  of  epilepsy  applied  for  a  permit,  which  was 
refused,  and  some,  cases  of  diseased  tonsils  were  refused  a 
permit,  as  a  drastic  method  of  compelling  proper  treatment 
of  the  throat  conditions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  boys  were 
in  good  physical  condition. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  deplorable  physical  defects 
will  be  noticed  at  the  head  of  the  table  of  such  defects,  viz., 
carious  teeth.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  had  from 
one  to  ten  carious  teeth,  as  many  more  had  lost  from  one  to 
five  teeth  by  extraction,  while  very  few  confessed  to  frequent 
use  of  a  tooth-brush. 

This  condition  of  faulty  mouths  has  been  reported  by 
physicians  examining  school  children  with  the  same  results, 
and  is  of  importance  enough  to  warrant  serious  considera- 
tion in  future  modifications  of  labor  laws. 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  the  next  most  frequent 
imperfection.  Unless  there  is  a  distinctly  diseased  condition, 
it  is  not  possible  to  compel  treatment  or  refuse  a  permit,  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increase  in  the  number  of  parents 
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who  are  williuj:;  lo  to  operate  with  the  examiner  and  jiermit 
au  ojieralioii. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  there  appeared  a  large 
nund)er  of  eases  showing  a  distinctly  catarrhal  condition  of 
larynx  and  jiharynx,  which  continued  thiou.uhoul  the  liist 
montlhs  of  11)1  (!. 

Defective  vision  occasions  either  a  temporary  permit  or 
absolute  lefusal  of  same,  until  a  s]»ecialist  has  examined  the 
case  and  preserilK'd  glasses  if  recpiired.  The  child  is  referred 
either  to  a  staled  list  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  or  to  rep- 
utable oculists  for  this  treatment,  no  certificate  from  an 
oi)tometrist  being  recognized. 

Only  seven  cas<.'s  of  heart  lesions  were  discovered,  mostly 
functional  murmurs,  or  valvular  trouble  well  compensated. 

Thirteen  cases  of  defective  heaiing  were  recorded,  none  of 
them  with  full  loss  of  hearing,  and  unfortunately  none  of 
them  benefited  by  treatment. 

Two  cases  of  impetigo  and  as  many  cases  of  tinea  capitis 
rei)resent  the  entire  nund)er  of  skin  diseases  noted,  though 
there  was  one  case  of  very  extensive  scabies  and  severe 
eczema  of  the  hand  seen,  the  boA'  applying  simjdy  for  an  age 
certificate,  therefore  his  case  is  not  on  record. 

Fifty-nine  boys  have  been  referred  to  the  l*hipi»s  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  for  examination  of  theii-  mental  level,  after  fail- 
ing to  pass  the  fifth  grade.  It  was  found  that  this  level 
varied  fiom  S^^  to  11  yeais  in  boys  whose  birth  certificates 
showed  them  to  be  from  14  to  1."'>V2  years  of  age. 

The  law  governing  the  issue  of  permits  to  children  does  not 
take  into  consi<leration  their  mental  condition  at  all,  and 
while  the  low-giade  ind)ecile  or  iiigh-grade  idiot  may  never 
make  ai»plication,  the  intiodnction  of  children  with  a  distnct 
mental  letaidation  or  deficiency  of  slight  nature  into  an  in- 
dustrial environment  is  an  extremely  serious  question. 

It  was  finally  decided  by  the  Medical  Dej)artment  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  that  temporary  per- 
mits be  granted  all  such  cases,  provided  the  occupation  was 
suited  to  the  mental  level  of  the  boy  ami  that  careful  study 
be  made  of  their  reaction  to  their  work.  While  it  is  not  j)OS- 
sible  to  give  nnne  than  tentative  results  at  this  time,  it  may 
be  slated   that,  with   few  exce]>tions,  every   boy  has  shown 
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signs  of  physical  improvement,  and  many  of  tliem  appear  to 
be  brigliter  and  more  alert. 

It  is  this  class  of  children  that  demands  llio  vocational 
school  as  tlie  surest  and  best  way  of  i)reparing  them  for 
wage-earners.  Giving  tliem  permits  of  any  kind  is  u  make- 
shift until  this  innovation  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  school 
system. 

The  six  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  show  that  two  had  a  rad- 
ical operation  performed  with  successful  results,  and  the 
other  four  cases  were  ordered  to  wear  a  truss. 

The  five  cases  of  undescended  testicles  were- refused  their 
permits  until  operations  had  been  performd.  Two  reported 
back  with  a  surgeon's  certificate. 

The  law  requires  the  boy  when  changing  his  job  to  get  a 
new  permit,  and  this  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  various  occupations  upon  the  physical  condition  as 
well  as  a  chance  to  discover  symptoms  of  industrial  disease 
or  injury. 

Almost  every  boy  working  in  the  tin  box  making  industry 
shows  scars  of  wounds  made  with  the  sharp  edges  of  tin. 
Apparently  there  is  no  effort  made  by  the  manufacturers  to 
protect  or  care  for  the  wounds,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  provide  and  apply  first-aid 
treatment.  No  case  of  industrial  disease  reported  during 
my  term  of  service. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  Fort. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS- 
BOYS. 


Carious  teeth 

721 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 

69 

Phimosis 

46 

Defective  vision 

36 

Defective   hearing 

13 

Heart    lesions 

7 

Abnormalities  of  chest 

7 

Hernia 

6 

Hutchinsonian    teeth 

2 

Undescended    testicles 

5 

Varicocele 

1 

913 
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TABLE    SHOWING    NOIBER    OF    DISEASES    FOUND    IN    FAMILY 
HISTOUV— BOYS. 


Measles 

Scarlet    fever. . . . 

Typhoid 

Varicella 

Pertussis 

Pnouinonia 

Uiphtheria 

Septicaemia 

Gastritis 

Chorea 

Tubercular   glauds 

Rheumatism 

Epilepsy 


140 

27 

24 

17 

46 

16 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


REPORT    OF    MEDICAL    EXAMINER    OF   FE- 
MALE APPLICANTS   IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

Mu.  Fkank  a.  White. 

Chief,  Hiireau  of  Statistics  and  Inforiiiatioii, 
Baltimore,  Md. : 

Sir — According  to  the  usual  custom,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
my  report,  as  examiner  of  female  applicants,  lor  the  year 
ending  December  31,  H)ir>. 

The  work  has  proceeded  in  its  usual  manner,  showing  little 
variation.  There  were  fewer  reports  of  conditions  attril»ut('(l 
to  occupation.  This  may  have  arisen  from  greater  famil- 
iarity with  the  industries,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  girls 
were  in  better  physical  con<lition. 

There  were  in  all  44():j  examinations  made.  Of  these,  l.'iOO 
were  for  original  })ermits,  1582  for  subsequent  permits,  1032 
for  vacation  i)ermits,  289  for  age  certihcates,  200  were 
granted  temi)oraiy  permits  and  84  were  refused. 

In  tliose  ajijdyiiig  foi-  original  pernnts,  ivgulai-  and  vaca- 
tion, tiiere  were;  IIU  physical  defects  found. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  table,  eye  conditions,  dis- 
eases and  defects  of  vision  ranked  first  in  number.  Fully  90 
per  cent,  of  these  were  coirected  by  oculists,  usually  in  one 
of  the  city  dispensaries,  thereby  <-ausing  no  outlay  of  money 
to  the  child  except  for  the  glas.ses.    In  a  few  instances  these 
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were  i)rovi(led  by  charitable  organizations.  J>isease(l  tonsils 
and  adenoids  ranked  next  in  nun»l)er.  A  large  percentaj^e  of 
these,  too,  were  corrected  by  operation  in  one  of  the  many 
hospitals.  A  large  nnniber  of  the  children  who  were  under 
size  and  weight  had  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  it  is  remark- 
able their  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight  aftei-  these  were 
removed.  There  were  a  larger  number  of  cases  of  i)ediculosis 
capitis  than  in  other  years.  These  were  refused  permits 
until  the  condition  was  corrected.  Advice  was  given  in  the 
office,  and  in  all  cases  gratefully  accepted  and  followed.  We 
are  gratified  to  learn  from  many  employers  that  not  one  case 
has  been  brought  to  their  attention  for  over  three  years, 
where  formerly  this  was  not  uncommon.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  those  examined  had  carious  teeth.  In  many  cases  there 
was  only  one.  In  one  case  every  tooth  was  carious.  One 
girl  had  two  complete  sets  in  her  upper  jaw,  the  first  teeth 
lying  over  on  and  embedded  in  the  gums.  One  girl  of  15 
years  and  7  months  had  all  of  her  third  molars,  and  every 
tooth  in  excellent  condition. 

Many  of  the  50  per  cent,  who  had  no  caries  showed  excel- 
lent teeth  and  beautifully  kept.  Those  applying  for  subse- 
quent permits  showed  decided  improvement  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Having  been  told  at  the  initial  examination  that  their 
teeth  needed  attention,  returned  with  them  filled  and  clean, 
having  lived  up  to  their  promise  "to  have  this  done  when  they 
could  earn  some  money." 

Loss  of  weight  was  noticed  in  many  of  those  applying  for 
subsequent  permits.  This  loss  ranged  from  one  to  six 
pounds.  The  loss  in  the  majority  of  cases  could  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  occupation,  but  rather  to  the  much  walking  the  girls 
did  in  going  to  and  from  work,  their  physical  condition 
otherwise  being  good. 

Some  reported  slight  and  some  serious  illnesses,  several 
having  had  scarlet  fever,  many  having  had  grippe  during  the 
early  winter. 

The  condition  giving  us  the  greatest  concern  was  mental 
defect  and  retardation. 

We  have  long  felt  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  diagnose 
a  girl  as  having  a  mental  age  of  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  and 
then  allowing  her  to  compete  with  her  normal  sister  of  four- 
teen years.    The  race  is  unequal;  the  strain  too  great.    We 
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liave  felt  that  no  fet'lile  niindctl  jiiil  luulor  sixteen  years  of 
iV^e  oujjlit  be  allowed  to  enter  any  industry.  After  sixteen 
years  the  State  has  no  jurisdii  tion  over  them. 

Certaiidy  an  industry  where  a  j::irl  is  not  iinder  acltnil 
j^uidance  is  no  plaee  for  a  restoration  ease. 

This  coudititui  of  ftvble  inindeduess  m*eds  {guidance  from 
the  medical  ainl  ])sycholo;xic"al  as  well  as  lioin  the  j)eda- 
<;oj;i(*al  and  socioloj^ical  side. 

The  State  owes  the  child  somethinji;  more  than  to  he  thrown 
on  its  own  re.sources  when  it  has  reached  the  ajje  of  fourteen 
years  without  beinj;  able  to  complete  the  re([uired  .school 
•rrade. 

Our  attempt  to  keej*  the  fi'eltle-mindcd  un(h'r  observation 
by  having  tliem  report  every  few  months  is  but  a  makeshift. 

What  is  needed  is  a  laboratory  where  these  children  can 
be  studied  and  then  directed.  If  the  j;reat  linen  industries  of 
Biehfeld  have  done  so  much  for  the  epile])tics  of  (Jerma'ny. 
surely  our  splendid  State  of  Maryland  can  do  somethin«;  sim- 
ilar for  these  unfortunate  children  who  turn  to  her.  It  is  a 
(juestion  whether  these  jjirls  shall  be  trained  to  be  useful 
women  or  recruit  the  armies  of  the  unfortunate. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.N'NA    S.    AniMlCKOMBIE, 

Medical  Examiner. 


.Ml  cases  of  jjediculosis  were  refused.  All  ictuined  cor- 
rected. 

In  the  cases  of  malnuti  ition,  G  jj;ave  family  history  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  unvacciimted  all  icturned  vaccinated.  Ninety-eif^ht 
per  cent,  of  these  came  from  the  counties. 

All  the  cases  of  organic  heart  disease  gave  histories  of 
previous  illness. 

Foui-  had  rheumatism.  One  girl  had  two  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism. 

Three  had  histfuy  of  dij>hthoTia,  scai'let  fever  and  typhoid 
fever. 

Two  gave  a  history  of  typhoid  fever. 

One  gave  a  history  of  chorea. 
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One  gave  a  lustory  of  severe  attack  of  whooping-cough. 
Fifty  i)ei'  cent,  of  the  girls  had  carious  teeth. 


PHYSICAL  DEFECTS  FOUND  IN  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ORIGINAL 

PERMITS. 


Abscess ". 

Acne 

Alopecia   Areta 

Anemia 

Appendicitis 

Chorea 

Coxalgia 

Deafness,  partial 

Dermatitis,   ven 

Eczema 

Goitre 

Impetigo 

Laryngitis 

Malnutrition 

Mentally   retarded 

Mutism 

Nasal  catarrh 

Organic  heart  disease 

Pediculosis  capitis 

Psoriasis 

Pyorrhoea  Abreolaris 

Rheumatism 

Ringworm 

Scoliosis 

Dislocation  of  shoulder  (old) 

Defective  speech 

Diseased  tonsils 

Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids 

Diseases  of  eyes  and  defective  vision 

Trachoma 

Unvaccinated 

Warts 


5 
9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

34 

18 

1 

10 

11 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

28 

58 

244 

1 

12 

1 

479 


General.          Vacation. 

Age. 

Temp. 

Re- 
fused 

■ 

Origi- 
nal. 

Subse- 
quent 

Origi- 
nal. 

Subse- 
quent. 

Physical 
Defects. 

Girls  examined. . 

1,300 

1,582 

611 

427 

289 

260 

84 

479 

*M\ 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL  (ORIGI- 
NAL) PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTI.MORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAC  IN  191."),  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Average  Height. 

Age  Groups. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number 
Exam- 
ined. 

Height. 

Number 
Exam- 
ined. 

Height. 

Feet.    Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

14  years  to  14 V6  years. . . 
14^  years  to  15  years. . . 

15  years  to  15 V^  years. . . 
15^^  years  to  16  years... 

906 
490 
316 
255 

5 
5 
5 

5 

% 
1% 
2% 
3% 

647 
343 
185 
110 

5 
5 
5 
5 

1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 

14  years  to  16  years 

1 1,967 

1 

5 

1V4 

1,285 

5 

1% 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL  (ORIGI- 
NAL) PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1915,  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Average  Weight. 


Age  Groups. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber 

Weight 
(Lbs.) 

Num- 
ber 

Weight 
(Lbs.) 

14  years  to  14V2  years 903 

14 V^  years  to  15  years 487 

15  years  to  15Vi  years 314 

15^/^  years  to  16  years 252 

94 
100 
102 
106 

646 
341 
190 
107 

101 
102 
108 
105 

14  years  to  16  years '1,956 

98.6 

'1,284 

102 

'Weights  of  11  boys  unknown. 
'Weight  of  1  girl  unknown. 
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STAGE  OF  MATURITY  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL. 

.(ORIGINAL)  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF 

THE  BUREAU  IN  1915,  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  Groups. 

Pre- 
pubescent 

Pube- 
scent 

Post- 
pubescent 

Total 

Male — 14  years  to  14^^  years 

liYz  years  to  15  years 

15  years  to  15i/^  years 

151/4  years  to  16  years 

383 

146 

70 

23 

518 
343 
293 
155 

3 
0 

7 
7 

904 
492 
370 

185 

Total 

622 

1,309 

20 

'1,951 

Not  Matured 

Matured 

Total 

Female — 14  years  to  14%  years. . 
1414  years  to  15  years. . 
15  years  to  l^Vz  years . . 
15%  years  to  16  years. . 

247 

104 

38 

17 

397 

237 

143 

96 

644 
341 
181 
113 

Total 

406 

873 

'1.279 

'Six  females  unknown. 
"Sixteen  males  unknown. 


Report  of  the  State  Board  op  Health  on  Occupational 

Diseases. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1912,  there 
is  submitted  in  the  following  table  the  detailed  reports  on 
occupational  diseases  made  to  this  Bureau  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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NEWSBOYS   AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 

Lettie  L.  Johnston. 

Until  four  years  ago  nothing  was  known  about  street 
traders  in  Maryland,  except  tliat  they  existed — an  unregu- 
lated army  of  little  peoi)le  on  the  city  streets.  It  was  in  1912 
that  there  was  first  included  in  the  Child  Labor  Law  passed 
at  the  Legislature  of  that  year  a  clause  "forbidding  boys 
under  14  years  of  age  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  in  any 
city  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  over,  to  be  employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  time  as  a  bootblack  or 
in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  performed  in  any  street  or 
public  place,  or  in  the  distribution  of  handbills,  circulars  or 
any  other  urticles,  except  newspapers,  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals." Another  section  of  the  same  law  forbade  "boys 
under  12  and  girls  under  16  in  a  city  having  a  population  of 
20,000  or  over  to  distribute,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale, 
newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  any  street  or  public 
place."  A  further  exemption  was  stipulated  in  the  same  law 
for  that  group  of  boys  who  served  newspapers  on  a  regular 
route.  This  class  might  engage  in  the  trade  at  any  age  and 
at  an}'  hour,  provided  it  was  not  during  school  hours  and 
provided  they  delivered  papers  to  home,  store  or  office  ad- 
dress. Newsboys  were  thereby  exempt  from  the  protection 
and  supervision  provided  for  other  street  traders,  and  route 
servers  were  to  be  exempt  from  that  afforded  the  regular 
newspaper  seller.  Thus  was  the  Bureau  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  licensing  and  regulating,  in  addition  to  its  working 
children  of  14  and  15  years  of  age,  another  group  of  child 
workers — street  traders — with  three  distinct  classifications 
within  the  group — newsboys,  route  servers  and  boys  selling 
articles  other  than  newspapers. 

The  law  passed  in  May  and  took  effect  in  December,  1912. 
The  administration  of  the  law,  therefore,  covered  only  a 
period  of  one  year,  1913,  when  the  Legislature  met  for  an- 
other session  and  amended  the  law  to  admit  to  the  trade  the 
10  and  11-year-old  boy  as  street  newsboys,  with  the  same  ex- 
emption for  boys  of  any  age  in  route  service.  By  this  Act  the 
State  assumed  the  additional  care  of  about  700  more  street 
traders,  the  total  number  increasing  from  1553  in  1913  to 
2248  in  1914. 

Neither  the  original  law  of  1912  nor  the  amended  law  of 
1913  made  any  specific  provision  for  the  administration  of 
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tlio  section  iicrlaiuiii^  to  slici'l  tiadcrs.  Since  the  street 
trailer  is  a  diiUl  worker  without  an  emiilo;\er  or  a  place  of 
occupation,  iuspection  means  coveiiiig  the  whole  city's  area 
anil  supervisiiij;  every  iiulivitlual  boy,  and  since  his  reqiiire- 
nienis  lor  a  peiniit  aie  not  the  same  as  for  chiUlien  en^ajj;e(l 
in  otiier  occujtations,  the  form  and  task  of  licensinjj:  tiie  hoys 
within  the  ollice  must  vary  fiom  that  of  the  childien  rejjju- 
larly  at  work.  The  street  trader  in  no  way  conforms  to  the 
nielhod  of  Hcensin<!;  or  reji^ulatinjj  other  child  workers.  The 
expel  ience  of  two  years — \U\'A  and  1!)14 — pro\ed  that  this 
{^louj*  of  children  could  not  be  regulated  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  army  of  workiu}^  children  thiouijh  the  staff  of  child 
lalior  and  factory  insj)ectors;  hence  in  Novend)er,  1014,  a 
special  a«,fent  was  a|)pointe(l  by  the  Chief  of  the  Hureau  for 
the  reii;ulation  of  all  street  tiades.  It  was  fiom  the  experi- 
ence of  the  year  following — 1!)15 — that  the  material  for  this 
re])ort  was  obtained. 

The  Tr.vde, 

Accordini^  to  the  literal  reading  of  the  present  law,  street 
traders  are  bootblacks,  distributois  of  handbills,  circulars 
and  other  articles,  and  those  engaging  in  any  other  tiade  or 
occui)ation  jiei  formed  in  a  stieet  or  public  place,  liootblack- 
ing  as  a  trade  for  children  is  unknown  in  Baltimore,  and  few 
bo3's  are  found  distiibuting  circulars,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional occujiation.  Out  of  the  total  nuujber  of  applications 
foi"  street-trade  permits  there  have  been  only  4."'>  for  trades 
other  than   newspaper  selling,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 

NUMBER  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 
LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915. 


I     Age  of  Boys  at  Time  of  Licensing. 


Kind  of 
Street  Seller. 


10 
years. 


11 
years. 


12 
years. 


13 

years. 


14 
years. 


15 
years 


Total. 


Per 
cent. 


Boys  selling  news- 1 
papers  only |     306 

Boys  selling  nows-l 
papers  and  other| 
articles | 

Total I     306 


404 


44 


480 


502 


480       502 


367 


23 
390 


144 


22 


2,203 


45 


166     2,248 


.98 

.02 
100.00 
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total  number  licensed.  This  j^ionp  of  45  Is  made  up  of  fruit 
venders,  hucksters,  water  boys  (boys  wlio  cari-y  water  for 
imblic-construction  workers),  jitney-bus  conductors  and 
boys  who  sell  candy  at  a  special  season,  such  as  street  sellers 
of  Christmas  caids  and  tree  ornaments. 

The  tei  ni  street  trader,  though  undefined  by  the  present 
law,  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  to  mean  any  occu- 
pation performed  in  the  street  or  public  place,  including  all 
boys  working  at  any  occupation  without  an  employer,  or  in 
a  place  removed  from  his  employer  or  office  wherein  the 
permit  is  filed.  With  the  regular  working  children,  the  per- 
mit is  issued  to  an  employer  for  a  specified  job.  Generally 
speaking,  the  street  trader  has  no  employer  or  place  of  em- 
ployment. In  a  few  instances,  as  specified  above,  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  the  permit  must  be  deposited  is  so  far 
removed  froiu  the  working  child  that  the  child  can  produce 
no  proof  of  his  permission  to  work.  For  example,  the  owner 
of  a  jitney  bus  employs  both  the  driver  and  the  conductor. 
If  the  conductor  is  a  boy  of  14  or  15,  he  must  have  not  only 
a  working  permit  filed  with  his  employer,  but  a  street 
trader's  license  that  he  may  carry  with  him  as  his  protec- 
tion. In  addition  to  a  written  permit  to  all  street  traders, 
there  is  issued  a  badge  with  a  corresponding  number  which 
the  child  must  wear  in  a  conspicuous  place  while  working. 
This  is  a  guarantee  to  all  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact 
that  he  is  a  regularly  licensed  minor  legally  employed.  It 
likewise  saves  for  him  the  embarrassment  and  loss  of  time 
that  would  be  involved  in  producing  for  the  inspector  or 
other  officer  a  written  permit  as  proof  of  his  permission  to 
work.  Messenger  boys  and  errand  boys  have  not  been 
classed  as  street  traders,  although  performing  most  of  their 
work  on  the  street,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  spend 
some  time  on  the  premises  of  the  employer  and  can  be  identi- 
fied by  the  inspector. 

Since  only  2  per  cent,  of  all  street  traders  in  Baltimore  are 
engaged  in  occupations  other  than  selling  papers,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discussion  will  deal  entirely  with  newsboys, 
although  for  purposes  of  record  the  tables  will  show  the  fig- 
ures for  both.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  looks  upon 
its  street  sellers  as  child  workers  in  that  it  has  legislated  for 
their  regirlation  and  protection,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
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Information  lias  ft'lt  that  tlio  pultlic  would  dosiro  to  know 
inoiv  about  this  j^ioup  than  in  previous  years,  and  since 
newsboys  constitute  98  per  cent,  of  this  group,  and  14  per 
cent,  of  all  children  that  work  throu<>;hout  the  State,  concen- 
tiation  upon  the  subject  of  newsboys  and  newspaper  selling 
will  not  sti'ui  unwarranteil. 

With  exception  of  canneries,  the  newspaj)er  industry  uses 
the  energy  of  a  higher  per  cent,  of  children  than  any  other 
one  industry,  and  secures  them  at  an  earlier  age.  The  child 
of  12  may  work  in  the  canneries  and  the  boy  of  10  may  sell 
pai)ers  on  the  city  streets.  This  utilization  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  child  would  not  be  possible  if  depending  alone 
upon  the  industry  to  employ  it.  It  is  the  blind  and  .sympa- 
thetic jinblic  who  cieate  the  demand  for  (piick  and  fi-ecpient 
serving  of  newspapers  and  who  pet  and  foster  the  little  hus- 
tler eager  to  render  the  service.  And  in  the  absence  of  any 
enlightening  facts  about  the  newsboy  and  his  trade,  the  cus- 
tom of  having  him  in  our  midst  has  become  one  hard  to 
change.  It  is  an  American  custom  almost  entirely,  at  least 
no  other  country  finds  the  street  newsboy  so  necessary  as  the 
United  States  does,  and  it  is  the  American  boy  who  is  sup- 
plying the  demand.  The  life  of  the  street  satisfies  the  desire 
in  the  boy  for  varied  and  stimulating  activity  and  nets  him 

BIRTH  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET 
TRADERS  LICENSED  IN  1915. 


Birthplace. 


Nationality. 


Kind  of 
Street  Trader. 

1  U.  S.  A. 

1 

Outside 

U.S.  A.I  Total. 

1 

1  Ameri-  Ameri- 
1     can         can 

white,  colored. 

1 

Foreign 

Total. 

1 

Newsboys 1    1,768 

Per  cent |    80.25 

Other  street  trad-| 

ers 1        35 

Per  cent 77.7 

1 

435  1    2,203 
19.75  1  100.00 

10           45 
22.3     100.00 

1       877 
1    39.80 
1 

12 
26.66 

280 
12.71 

4 

8.89 

1,046 
47.49 

29 
64.45 

2,203 
100.00 

45 
100.00 

Total  number .... 
Total  per  cent.. . 

1 

.     1,803 
80.2 

445       2,248 
19.8     100.00 

889 
39.5 

284 
12.6 

1,075 
47.9 

2,248 
100.00 

Nationality  means  birthplace  of  father.    For  specified  nationalities,  clas- 
sified by  ages,  see  page  126. 
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profits  besides.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  tluit  the  American 
boy  who  will  always  seek  adventure  and  tlirills  responds  to 
the  call  of  the  street  in  the  projmrtions  shown  in  tlie  fore- 
going table. 

The  motives  which  prompt  children  to  sell  newspapers  dif- 
fer very  little  from  those  from  which  children  enter  other 
industries.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  worliing  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  are  going  to  work  for  economic  reasons,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  newsboys  10  to  10  years  of  age  are  selling 
papers  for  the  same  reasons.^ 

The  uewsboy,  then,  even  though  he  is  younger  and  exchang- 
ing his  playtime  only  for  profits,  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  child  w^orkers  of  the  State  and  is  looked  upon  by  his 
family  as  a  contributor  to  the  family  budget. 

The  reasons  for  boys  selling  papers  are  grouped  as  the 
boys  or  the  parents  have  stated  them.  Their  value,  therefore, 
lies  only  in  an  interpretation  through  a  comparison  with  the 
status  of  the  families  and  the  per  capita  income. 

As  seen  by  the  table  on  following  page,. GO  per  cent,  are  sell- 
ing from  an  economic  pressure  within  the  family.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 47  per  cent,  of  the  families,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  parent,  needed  a  supplemental  income;  that  is,  this  group 
of  families  were  compelled  to  call  upon  the  children's  earn- 
ing capacity;  11  per  cent,  of  the  boys  felt  that  they  should  be 
contributing  something  toward  self-supi)ort  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  burden  of  their  families,  and  a  little  over 
1  per  cent,  were  selling  to  make  possible  a  higher  education. 
The  remaining  40  per  cent.,  or  37.6  per  cent.,  since  there  are 
no  reasons  recorded  for  2.4  per  cent.,  were  prompted  to  enter 
the  trade  from  purely  personal  motives.  In  this  group  are 
found  very  few — 1.9  per  cent,  selling  from  the  commendable 
motive  of  earning  money  to  be  saved  and  a  little  larger  per- 
centage, 4.5  per  cent.,  selling  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
spending  money.  The  large  part  of  this  group — 31  per  cent., 
or  almost  one-third  of  all  the  boys  selling — gave  the  pathetic 
reason  of  "needing  occupation  or  something  to  do."  To  have 
parents  look  to  a  commercial  interest  for  entertaining  their 
boys  is  a  reproach  upon  our  municipal  recreational  facilities. 


^See  Aimee  Guggenheimer"s  report,  page  TO. 
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The  two  great  driving  forces  that  aie  impelling  boys  into  the 
newspaper  trade,  viz.,  that  of  contributing  to  the  family  in- 
come and  that  of  satisfying  a  desire  for  real  play  (7S  ])er 
cent,  of  all  the  number)  are  the  same  reasons  that  the  public 
uses  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  street  seller  of  papers. 
The  earnings  of  the  newsboys  do  not  justify  his  being  in  the 
trade  to  the  same  degree  as  the  reasons  for  his  selling.  The 
group  who  claim  to  be  selling  for  economic  reasons  show 
weekly  earnings  averaging  |1.43,  while  those  who  are  doing 
it  for  pleasurable  occupation  are  earning  on  an  average  of 
11.38.  The  total  average  for  all  boys  is  only  |1.3,j,  with  thre<i- 
lifths  of  the  boys  earning  less  than  |1.50  a  week. 

Nor  is  there  found  any  more  justification  for  putting  the 
financial  burden  on  the  boy  in  the  figures  on  the  family 
status.  (See  page  12S.)  177(5  newsboys,  or  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  come  from  families  with  both  parents  living, 
while  only  345,  or  15  per  cent.,  represent  families  with  the 
breadwinner  dead  or  away  or  not  contributing.  Not  one 
newsboy  stands  as  the  sole  individual  of  earning  capacity' 
within  the  family. 

If  1038  families  (according  to  table  on  page  lOG)  do 
need  a  supplemental  income,  why  is  it  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  this  group  amount  to  so  little?  Is  it  not  because  the 
total  amount  of  earnings  possible  from  the  daily  sale  of 
papers  is  divided  among  such  a  large  gToup  of  boys,  40  per 
cent,  of  whom  do  not  need  the  money,  but  are  in  the  trade  for 
the  sport  of  it  ?  Could  not  fewer  boys  handle  the  trade  quite 
as  efficiently  and  justify  the  energy  expended  by  larger 
profits  ? 

A  study  of  Table  on  Earnings  of  Newsboys,  page  124,  will 
show  the  wide  range  of  the  earnings  of  all  boys.  The  weekly 
earnings  are  found  to  go  below  50  cents  a  week  and  as  high 
as  13.50  and  over.  More  than  one-third  are  earning  less  than 
|1  a  week,  three  fourths  less  than  |2  and  only  one-twelfth 
earning  more  than  |3. 

These  small  earnings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  all  news- 
boys are  under  14  years  of  age,  and  that  there  are  an  unneces- 
sary number  of  boys  in  the  trade. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  are  newsboys  selling  after  school 
hours.    Only  62  boys  out  of  the  total  number  applied  for  per- 
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mission  to  sell  papeis  all  day.  This  is  jfiaiiled  for  the  same 
(pialilications  as  ohihlron  <losiriup[  to  leave  stho()l  to  enter 
other  iiidusti-ies.  As  the  al)o\e  lijijures  indicate,  few  hoys 
npon  reaching  the  age  of  14  and  linishinjj  the  liflh  «;rade  are 
held  by  the  attraction  of  newsi)aper  sellinjj.  They  jn-efer 
other  oroupations  with  moi-e  certain  earninj^s.  The  uncer 
tainty  of  the  day's  piotits.  to;j:elher  with  the  pnldic  opinion, 
almost  amonntinj;  to  a  stigma,  that  selling  jiapers  is  a  small 
boy's  job,  canses  heavy  losses  in  trained  and  ellicient  service 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Every  year  a  large  percentage  of  n(-wsl)oys  gi\e  nj)  their 
licenses  to  enter  other  occupations.  The  trade  seems  to  hold 
the  boy  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  he  finds  other  occu- 
pations more  enticing.  (For  the  number  of  boys  holding 
badges  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  see  ]tage  ll*.~). 

During  1915,  554  boys  abandoned  the  (lade  for  the  reasons 
show^l  below: 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  THE   TRADE  ASSIGNED  BY   NEWSBOYS 
IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  DURING  1915. 


At  the 

At  the 

At  the 

At  the 

At  the  At  the 

At  the 

age  of 

age  of 

age  of 

age  of 

age  of 

age  of 

age  of 

Reason.    |  10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Total. 

♦Not  desiring  to 

seU 4 

10 

61 

58 

41 

19 

193 

Going  to  work  on  a 

regular  permit. . 

124 

54 

178 

Going  to  work  on  a 

vacation  permit. 

9 

18 

22 

12 

61 

tl6  years  of  age 

or  beyond  licens- 

ing age 

122 

122 

Total 

4 

10 

70 

76 

187 

85 

122 

554 

•For  the  cla.sslfied  rea.sons  of  this  group  .'ieo  pnpo  109. 

t.'Vt  the  age  of  16,  and  upon  the  return  of  his  badge  and  Mcense,  n  newsboy 
l9  given  a  certificate  stating  liis  age  and  granting  hlni  permission  to  work  or 
to  engage  in  a  street  trade  without  furtlier  (inalifications.  The  Bureau  has 
no  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  boys  seiling  papers  beyond  the  age 
of  16. 
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The  group  "Not  Desiring  to  Sell"  includes  all  those  boys 
who  drift  in  and  out  of  the  trade  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  "too  cold,"  "didn't  like  it,"  "afraid  of  cars"  or  "noth- 
ing in  it,"  the  dilVerent  i-easons  actually  nunilxM-ing  more 
than  50  in  all.  The  chissilled  reasons  for  the  (o(al  number 
in  this  group  are  as  follows  : 

The  trade  fails  to  interest  him 74 

The  trade  does  not  pay  enough - 28 

Parents   object 37 

The  trade  consumes  too  much  time 30 

Left  the  city 24 

193 

Since  practically  the  only  qualification  for  a  newsboy  is 
that  of  age,  boys  enter  the  occupation  with  little  thought  or 
purpose  and  leave  it  with  quite  as  much  lack  of  reason.  Evi- 
dence of  this  has  already  been  noted  in  the  reasons  for  selling 
papers. 

The  "over  16"  group  represents  those  boys  over  whom  the 
law  no  longer  has  control.  At  that  age  each  boy  is  given 
upon  the  return  of  his  badge  a  certificate  of  age  and  a  button 
(for  wearing  if  he  continues  to  sell  papers),  both  of  which 
serve  as  his  guarantee  that  his  age  has  once  been  established 
and  is  on  record  at  the  ofllice  of  the  Bureau. 

The  third  group  of  nearlj^  one-half  of  all  who  have  discon- 
tinued selling  are  the  boys  who,  upon  reaching  the  age  to 
qualify  for  a  working  permit,  prefer  any  other  occupation 
to  newspaper  selling.  These  number  239  in  all — 61  going  to 
work  after  school  hours  and  ITS  working  full  time  on  a  reg- 
ular permit. 

LENGTH  OP  TIME  IN  TRADE  OF  NEWSBOYS  WHO  HAVE  DISCON- 
TINUED SELLING  PAPERS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915. 


Age  at  Time  of  Leaving  Trade. 

Specified  time  in 
Trade. 

10 

years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

Total. 

6  months  and  less. 
6  mos.  to  1  year. . 

1  to  2  years 

2  to  3  years 

Total 

3 
1 

6 
4 

15 
25 
30 

13 
23 
40 

27 
33 
59 
68 

11 

9 

26 

39 

18 

8 
21 
75 

87 
105 
180 
182 

4 

10 

70 

76 

187 

85 

122 

554 
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Al  till'  i\<!,e  ol'  14  tlu'i-c  arc  \S~  hoys  aliaii(i(»niii«i  the  sclliiiji 
<tr  pajxTs,  oM'i-  two-thirds  of  wlioiii  have  had  cxitcriiMice  at 
the  trade  for  one  or  two  years.  Three  hundred  and  si.\ty-two 
boys  of  all  ages  with  the  experience  of  one  and  two  years  are 
lost  to  the  trade  annually.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  shift 
in  the  trade?  Some  of  it,  ]ierha|»s  a  large  part  of  it,  may  be 
due  to  general  unrest  of  children  in  industry  and  their  insta- 
l)ility  as  workers.  Some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  public,  who  have  stamped  the  trade  as  a  temporary  one; 
still  more  may  be  attribute*!  to  the  attitude  of  the  news- 
papers, viz.,  that  it  is  a  protitable  ]»astime  for  small  boys. 
Not  a  small  jiart  of  the  argument,  however,  for  this  group 
preferring  other  occupations  may  be  fouml  in  the  contrasted 
earnings  of  the  two  groups. 


WAGES   OF  239   BOYS   WHO   HAVE   LEFT   NEWSPAPER   SELLING 

FOR  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  WAGES  PROMISED 

IN  THE  OCCUPATIONS  ENTERED. 


Age  at  Time  of 
Leaving  Trade. 

Wages  in 
Selling  Papers. 

Wages  in 
Other  Occupations. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

13 $1.75 

14 5.00 

15 6.50 

All  ages 

$0.40 
.25 
.50 

$1.05 
1.45 
1.77 
1.53 

$6.25 
6.60 
6.50 

$0.75 
2.00 
2.00 

$2.08 
3.58 
3.66 
3.40 

This  table  does  not  present  a  clear-cut  comparison,  for  the 
reasons  that: 

1.  Wages  in  selling  jiapers  are  those  actually  re- 
ceived, while  wages  in  other  occupatioiis  are  tlio.se  ex- 
pected. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  13-year-old  boys,  who 
may  work  out  of  school  hours  only  at  any  occupation, 
the  boys  selling  j)apers  may  be  sjiending  the  whole  day 
or  a  few  hours  only,  while  the  same  boys  entering  other 
occupations  work  a  full  day. 

The  table  is  inserted  here  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  boys  of 
14  and  15  years  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  chance  of  a 
wage  equal  to  that  of  other  occupations.     An  assured  wage 
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of  f2  a  week,  witli  ihc.  possibility  of  its  increasing  to  .f0.50, 
is  naturally  nior(i  eiiticinj^  tluiii  the  chance  of  earning  as  high 
as  |().50  or  as  low  as  50  cents.  The  boy  of  10  and  11  is  very 
much  more  apt  to  hold  in  mind  his  maximum  earnings  in 
newspaper  selling  and  to  lose  siglit  of  his  lowest.  With  the 
boy  of  14  the  reverse  is  true.  The  possibility  of  earning  a 
small  amount  looms  up  before  his  vision  very  much  more  im- 
pressively than  the  chance  of  the  maximum  earnings.  Also 
his  motive  for  earning  money  has  changed.  He  begins  to 
think  seriously  of  a  career  and  to  seek  a  trade  with  a  future 
in  it.  Sadly  euough  the  next  occupations  in  which  he  en- 
gages have  no  more  brilliant  future  than  newspaper  selling, 
but  contain  at  least  the  promise  of  a  definite  weekly  wage 
and  of  classifying  him  with  recognized  wage-earners.  Hence, 
the  newspaper  industry,  which  has  allowed  itself  to  be  made 
the  plaything  of  boys  of  play  age,  are  forced  to  lose  annually 
a  group  of  workers  beginning  to  have  earning  capacity  and 
possessing  the  experience  and  training  that  should  bring 
greater  returns  for  the  newspaper  industry  than  for  any 
other. 

The  following  table  shows  the  industries  that  are  securing 
newsboys  and  the  occupations  that  hold  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  the  boys  who  have  once  sold  papers : 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEWSBOYS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  THE  TRADE  OF 
NEWSPAPER  SELLING  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  DURING  1915. 


Industries. 

Occupation. 

Mer 
cantile. 

Mnfg. 
fac- 
tories. 

Can- 
neries. 

Teleg- 
raphy. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Bundle  boy,  errand  boy. . . 
Messenger  boy 

40 
3 

4 

4 

8 

7 

17 

12 
3 
6 

i? 

is 

3 
1 

'4 

26 

7 
1 

4 
11 

43 

64 
30 

Preparer  and  skinner 

Helper 

18 
23 

Office  boy 

15 

Floor  boy 

10 

Clerk 

8 

Miscellaneous 

*71 

Total 

66 

55 

26 

26 

66 

239 

♦MisceUaneous,  macle  up  of  41  different  occupations  in  31  different  industries. 
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^  REGISTEiUnBY 


1.  Itatl^c  ijeniiiltiug  salt-  of  ui'ws|)ai)<Ts  after  si'lmol  Imurs  diily. 

2.  IJadKtf  penuittiiiK  sale  of  nowspapers  during;  all  hours  hetwcon  6  A.  >f. 

and  a  V.  M. 

3.  RadKo   pfrmittinji  sali'  of   arlidi's   oilier   limn    newsiiapers   afler   school 

hours  only. 
•I.    Badge    permitting    sale   of    articles    oilier    than    newspapers    <lnriii;:    all 
hours  between  6  A.  M.  and  S  P.  M. 
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AUMINISTUATION    AND    KeGULATION. 

Ill  giving-  tlie  Bureau  autliority  to  license  and  regulate  this 
new  group  of  working  children,  the  Legislature  failed  to  jiro- 
vide  the  Avays  and  means  either  for  tlie  routine  work  of  secur- 
ing their  permits  or  for  the  task  of  street  insi)ection.  The 
one  officer  authorized  to  issue  permits  has  a  task  sulliciently 
large  when  called  upon  to  issue  regular  and  vacation  permits 
to  children  ranging  in  number  from  300  to  1400  a  month. 
(See  page  45.)  To  have  the  additional  work  of  issuing 
permits  and  badges  to  2248  street  traders,  averaging  185  a 
month  and  ranging  from  36  to  975  a  month,  meant  doubling 
her  speed  and  overtaxing  her  strength,  in  spite  of  which 
there  were  still  long  delays  that  were  hard  for  the  boys  and 
parents  to  understand.  Hence,  in  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
the  inspector  felt  justified  in  giving  a  large  share  of  time  to 
the  routine  work  involved  in  the  issuing  of  licenses. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  when 
every  boy  licensed  in  1914  came,  as  required  by  law,  to  renew 
or  return  his  badge  and  license,  almost  no  time  was  spent  in 
street  inspection,  and  again  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
boys,  free  from  school  duties,  were  attracted  to  the  trade  in 
large  numbers,  time  was  again  taken  from  inspection  to  in- 
sure for  the  boys  as  prompt  and  efficient  service  as  possible. 

Inspection  involves  accurate  recording  and  following  up 
of  cases,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  clerical  assistance 
the  inspector  was  compelled  to  devote  much  time  to  this 
phase  of  the  work.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  for  every 
day's  inspection  there  must  be  a  day  spent  in  the  office,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  season  during  the  year  when  the  whole 
time  could  be  given  over  to  continuous  or  concentrated  in- 
spection. 

If  this  division  of  time  and  energy  has  resulted  in  a  less 
complete  regulation  of  the  trade,  perhaps  the  deficiency  is 
balanced  by  a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  task  of  licensing  2248  street  merchants,  and 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  in  time,  energy  and  money  to  main- 
tain this  group  of  children  in  industry. 

With  the  territory  allotted  to  one  inspector  measuring  31 
square  miles,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  boys  sell  extending 
from  noon  to  midnight  and  from  midnight  to  noon,  there 
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(■(iiild  ii(»t  lie  ilioioMiili  or  licinuMil  iiisiK'ciioii  of  any  scrtioii. 
liis|K'(ti(tii  lias  iiicaiit  lullitw  iiij;  tlu'  hoys  on  the  strt'ot  and 
into  all  llic  plact's  that  attiait  (heiu.  It  has  iiu'ant  covi'iiiif; 
all  the  homs  at  which  i)ai)ers  are  puhlishcd  and  knowing  the 
r<»n(litio!is  ill  all  the  olViccs  and  disli-il»iiliii;i'  (ciili'rs  oC  I'vcry 
paper.  It  has  liccn  ni'tcssaiy  not  only  to  pmsne  liic  violator 
of  till'  law,  hut  to  spend  nnuh  time  in  lijivinji;  enconra«j;('in('n( 
to  the  la\v-ahidinj»  newshoy.  Kecoj^nition  of  the  boy  with  the 
had^e  plainly  displayed  proved  (piile  as  iinpoiiant  as  the 
admonition  I'oi-  the  hoy  who  lorj^cd  his  hadj^e,  and  the  time 
spent  in  eonversation  with  a  <;i<»np  who  had  (piil  sellinjj  at 
the  proper  honr  just  as  prolitahle  as  that  sjKMit  in  aseer- 
tainiufj  names  of  those  sellinj;  during  forbidden  hours.  The 
stre<'ts  have  not  been  pidiced  so  much  as  they  have  been 
studied,  and  the  newsboy  violatinjj;  the  law  has  received  less 
attention  than  the  one  honestly  plying  his  trade. 

This  method  has  not  resulted  in  cleariuf?  the  streets  of  all 
\i(datois,  nor  has  it  Ikhmi  the  aim  for  the  tiist  year  of  street 
trades  insjiection  in  Maryland.  To  dij^nify  the  trade  for  the 
boy  and  to  standardize  methods  of  administration  and  in- 
spection have  been  the  two  tasks  undertaken.  In  one  year, 
an  achievement  of  the.se  ends  has  not  been  ])ossible,  but  at 
least  there  has  been  laid  a  foundation  for  future  refj^ulation 
upon  facts  and  knowle<l<^e  ac<piired  throufj^h  a  stu<ly  of  the 
trade. 

Accoi-diii^  to  the  present  law,  a  licen.sed  newsboy  is  con- 
sidei-ed  a  violator  who  sells  before  (I  in  the  inorniiifj  av  after 
S  o'cl()(tk  at  ni}»ht.  and  who  sells  durinji;  the  hours  the  ]»ublic 
sclio(ds  are  in  session.  If  a  boy  is  14  and  has  tinished  the  fifth 
tirade  he  may,  upon  reipiest  of  his  parent,  .secure  a  .s(juare 
badfje.  which  entitles  him  to  leave  school  and  to  sell  duiinj; 
the  day.  Only  boys  oxer  !(>  may  sell  later  than  8  1'.  M.  or 
earlier  than  <I  A.  M. 

The  j;reatesl  numlx'r  (d'  violators  found  weic  tho.se  selling; 
without  a  lict'iise.  In  a  larjie  jiropoilioii  of  these  cases  the 
fault  was  due  to  ij-norance  of  the  law.  A  letter  to  the  jiarent 
jiix  in<^  the  !-e<juiremeuts  of  the  law  biouj^ht  these  boys  into 
th(^  ollice  to  secure  the  necessary  badj^e.  The  next  larj!;est 
number  were  those  .selling  aflei-  S  P.  M.  The  sti-eets  at  that 
lime  of  the  ni<;lil  ju-esenl  an  attraction  that  few  boys  are  able 
to  i-esist.    They  are  peiniil  Icfl  liy  law  to  sell  uiJl  il  S  I*.  M.,  an<l 
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Ihen  ordered  to  quit,  li  is  just  at  that  time  tliat  the  streets 
are  most  alluring-,  and  th(>  boys  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they 
satisfy  a  hunger  for  thrills.  The  few  papers  left  wer  will 
always  gain  admission  to  tlie  saloon  or  eafe,  and  frequently 
a  free  seat  in  the  moving-picture  parlor  or  theater.  These 
hours  hold  attractions  esi)ecially  for  the  boy  who  wants  an 
exciting  bit  of  life,  and  his  appetite,  once  aroused,  is  not 
easily  satisfied  with  anytliing  less  stimulating. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  NEWSBOYS  LICENSED  TO  SELL  IN  BALTIMORE 
CITY  IN  1915,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION. 


Kind. 

Warned 
on 

street. 

Parent 
notified. 

Parent 
and  boy 
sum- 
moned 

to 
Bureau. 

Sum- 
mons 
to 
Juvenile 
Court. 

Sum- 
mons 

to 
Police 
Court. 

Total. 

Unlicensed 

31 
2 
9 

a 

13 

162 
37 
45 
10 

70 
12 

7 
7 
44 
3 
7 
4 

3 

i 

1 
1 

201 

Selling  during  school  hours 

Selling  after  8  P.  M 

Selling  before  6  A.  M 

Not  wearing  badge 

46 

102 

19 

91 

Selling  to  unlicensed  boys. 

1 

17 

Total 

62 

336 

72 

4 

2           476 

The  boys  selling  after  8  P.  M.,  except  for  those  found  out 
on  special  occasions,  such  as  election  night,  are  either  the 
ones  who  are  "stuck"  with  papers  or  who  are  held  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  street.  The  boy  selling  before  G  A.  M.,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  different  type ;  there  is  during  these  hours 
a  commercial  attraction  that  is  siezed  by  boys  eager  to  in- 
crease their  profits.  At  1.30  and  2  A.  M.,  when  the  first 
edition  of  Baltimore's  morning  papers  is  readj^  for  sale,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  boys  of  10  and  12  catching  the  trade  of 
the  travelers  on  the  all-night  cars,  especially  on  Saturday 
night  and  during  the  summer  season.  The  route  servers, 
boys  who  either  for  themselves  or  as  employes  of  older  boys 
or  men,  deliver  papers  to  homes,  must  likewise  be  out  and  get 
their  papers  very  early  in  the  morning  in  order  that  every 
customer  may  find  the  morning  news  on  his  door-step  not 
later  than  5  or  6  A.  M.  The  routes  owned  by  older  boys  or 
men  cover  so  much  territory  that  they  need  assistance  in 
serving  their  customers.     A  small  bov  can  be  hired  verv 
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cluMpl.v.  ;iii(l  nii«l(  r  I  lie  cxistiujj  law  a  roult'  server  is  cxcinpt 
froiu  llu*  ivjjulal ions  ;iiiiilyiii<r  to  iicwslKtys,  mid  can  there- 
fore eiijri<J?e  ill  the  HaWc  at  any  honr. 

In  tlie  lij,Mit  of  a  few  weeics  of  ex|terience.  it  ix'caine  very 
dear  that  re^nhition  of  tlie  tratU'  must  mean  more  than  in- 
speetion  on  the  street  :  tlial  is,  that  it  conld  not  dejiend  alone 
upon  the  inspector  lindinji  and  eliniinat  inj,^  every  individtnil 
violator,  r.oth  for  the  purpose  (d'  jiettinj;  thronjih  with  the 
job  as  well  as  for  the  educational  value  to  the  c<Mnintinity,  it 
was  neeessary  to  secure  co-operation  from  the  exist  in*;  insti- 
tutions who  ai-e  e(piij>iie«l  to  assume  a  laij:e  share  of  I  lie  work 
illV(dve<l. 

This  was  forthcominj;  to  a  jiiatifyin};  dejiree  from  the 
police  (lei)artnient.  the  schools,  the  school  attendance  de- 
I)artinent,  jtrohation  otticers  and  various  neif^hboihood  agen- 
cies, all  <d"  whom  were  called  upon  to  report  violations  ami  to 
co-oi»erate  in  the  interest  of  the  lioy.  A  hoy  found  selling-  dnr- 
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ing  scliool  liours,  for  exjiinple,  was  ])i()nii)11y  i-cported  to  liis 
teaclier  as  well  as  to  his  i)ai'(;iit,  and  if  a  rapaiiioA  truant  tlie 
attendance  oflicer  was  eonsulted.  Frequently  when  jn-osecu- 
tion  was  necessary  it  was  done  on  the  <^rouiid  tluit  h(i  was  a 
truant  and  the  selling  of  pa])ers  duiing  scliool  hours  brought 
in  as  a  piece  of  evidence.  Many  boys  found  out  late  at  night 
were  already  on  the  Juvenile  Court  records  on  parole  to  tiie 
ju'obatiou  officers,  and  could  be  summoned  on  the  cliarge  of 
violating  the  parole,  in  some  instances  the  })i'obation  officer 
sent  for  the  boy  on  an  informal  summons,  thei-eby  avoiding 
a  regular  court  summons  for  him  and  his  i)arents.  The  jjo- 
licemen  and  attendance  officers  as  they  traveled  their  daily 
rounds  discovered  and  reported  many  violators.  It  was 
largely  due  to  this  kind  of  co-operation  that  violators  could 
be  disposed  of  without  resorting  to  prosecution. 

Prosecutions  have  been  fewer  during  1915  than  in  any  pre- 


Directed  play  on  the  City  Hall  Plaza  May  1  to  September  1,  1915. 
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\  ions  yoar.  Not  only  is  tin-  law  weak  in  ils  sjiecilications  of 
\  iolalors  and  penallics.  Inil  tlic  ((Mninnnity  does  not  yet  re- 
.uard  thenewslioy  as  a  child  in  need  of  llie  jnotedion  of  the 
eonrts. 

The  boy  selling'  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  t)f  the 
law  is  deemed  "delinqneiu  and  may  he  arrested  and  dealt 
with  aeoordinf^-  to  law."  In  1!)14.  2()S  hoys  were  summoned 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  and  warned  by  the  judge.  In  11)15 
only  four  were  broufjht  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  Since  this 
jn-ovision  of  the  law  i»ei-mittin.i;  a  Juvenile  Court  summons 
specifies  no  jienalty.  the  Judj;e  of  the  Juvenile  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  warning  represents  his  ultimate  authority. 

There  is  in  the  law  a  ]>rovision  by  which  the  aj^ent  or  ]ier- 
son  furnishing;;  newsi)ai)ers  may  he  held  responsible  and  pros- 
ecuted, but  which  is  useless  for  checking  violations,  since,  in 
the  words  of  the  law,  such  ])erson  must  first  liave  knowledge 
"that  such  minor  intends  to  sell  said  article."  In  ]!»i:>,  when 
warrants  were  sworn  out  for  three  distribntitrs  of  ]>a]ters, 
under  this  section  of  the  law,  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  all 
three  cases  and  ruled  that  ''unless  the  boy  sold  his  papers  be- 
fore he  bought  them  it  would  not  be  possible  to  i)rove  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  them.''  (See  Labor  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, 1913,  page  95.) 

"The  j>arent,  guardian,  custodian  or  whoever  having  a  boy 
under  his  control  nuiy  be,"  according  to  the  existing  law, 
punished  by  a  tine  of  >i^o()  or  less  for  permitting  or  sutVering 
such  child  to  violate  the  ])rovisions  of  this  act.  However, 
with  the  ])revailing  public  sentiment  towards  the  newsboy, 
this  line  has  i-ai'ely  hwMi  imposed.  Twenty-two  out  of  578  vio- 
lations in  191.'J  aiul  14  out  of  828  in  1914  were  l)i-ought  in 
under  this  section  and  fined  by  police  magistrates.  The  fine 
was  not  higher  than  SI  and  costs.  In  1915  only  0  cases  were 
prosecnte<l  under  any  })iovisions  of  the  law,  4  by  bringing 
children  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  2  by  summoning  the 
parent  before  a  police  magistrate.  In  no  case  was  a  line  im- 
posed. 

Little  or  no  effoit  has  ever  been  made  to  give  the  commu- 
nity the  social  ixMspective  as  regards  newsboys,  with  the 
i-esnlt  that  the  community  assumes  no  resj)onsibility  for  the 
child  on  its  sti'CH'ts  other  than  to  pity  him  or  1o  j)atronize 
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him;.tliereroi'e,  the  courls,  wliicli  will  ahvjiys  rcllcci  iiiiblic 
opinion,  cannot  carry  the  full  burden  oi"  disposing;'  of  viola- 
tions: Until  the  thinking  people  of  the  community  can  be 
trained  to  look  upon  tlie  juvenile  street  seller  as  a  child  in 
industry,  catering  to  the  public  need  at  a  sacrifice  of  his 
physical  and  moral  self,  the  courts  will  not  regard  him 
as  a  minor  in  need  of  guidance  and  protection.  A  charge 
against  a  boy  of  12  or  13  of  selling  papers  without  a  badge,  or 
selling  during  school  hours,  or  even  of  selling  at  two  in  the 
morning  is  noticeably  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge, 
and  perhaps  is  not  the  offense,  measuring  act  by  act,  that 
are  the  others  he  is  called  upon  to  hear.  The  judge  sees  be- 
fore him  only  a  boy  innocent  in  his  youth  and  a  parent  al- 
ready overburdened  with  poverty  and  trouble.  It  takes  a 
far-reaching  social  ^conscience  to  see  in  the  violation  of  that 
boy  a  step  in  the  direction  of  juvenile  crime,  or  a  hindrance 
in  his  progress  towards  a  fuUj'^  developed  manhood.  The 
method  of  the  Bureau,  therefore,  has  been  to  deal  with  each 
violation  as  a  matter  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the  boy 
or  parent,  and  to  call  upon  the  courts  only  when  the  parents 
fail  to  measure  up  to  this  responsibility.  If  the  boy  is  vio- 
lating the  law  by  selling  without  a  license,  the  parent  is  noti- 
fied and  given  due  time  to  procure  for  him  the  license.  When 
he  is  given  his  badge,  he  and  his  parent  are  instructed  as  to 
the  rules  and  conditions  upon  w^hich  he  holds  the  badge,  and 
warned  that  if  he  sells  in  violation  of  any  of  these  provisions 
he  forfeits  the  right  to  hold  the  badge.  The  parent  is  like- 
wise told  that  if  the  child  sells  in  violation  of  the  law  that  he 
or  she  is  the  one  that  will  first  be  held  responsible  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  proper  control  in  the  mother  and  father, 
the  boy  will  be  taken  to  court  and  dealt  with  as  a  ''minor 
without  proper  care." 

The  newsboy  is  a  worker  at  a  trade  without  a  boss  or 
supervisor,  and  the  mother  has  no  waj  of  knowing  whether 
the  boy  is  selling  honestly  or  in  violation  of  the  law.  She 
should  not,  therefore,  be  held  responsible  until  given  an  op- 
portunity to  know  and  to  dispose  of  the  violation  herself. 
And  so  if  the  boy  continues  to  sell  in  violation  of  the  law 
after  notifying  his  parent  by  registered  mail,  he  and  his 
parent  are  summoned  to  the  Bureau  for  a  conference  on  ways 
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and  means  of  (lisj)osiii<;  of  the  violation,  with  tlie  result  tiial 
both  hoy  and  parent  nndt'istand  the  law  an<l  its  jnirpose  and 
ai-e  aide  to  pre\iMit  lurthei-  ironhle.  As  seen  ity  taiile  on 
\K\<^i-  lir».  only  (')  eases  were  disposed  of  Ihrouj;;!!  the  courts. 

This  method  has  resulted  not  oidy  in  a  tiner  sjiirit  of  <'0- 
o|>er;ition  ;im(»n,ii'  the  l)oys,  hut  has  carried  wiih  it  to  some 
de<;ree  the  eduialiini  of  the  community.  The  adnunistration 
of  the  law.  as  an  end  unto  itself,  fails  of  its  hij^hest  pui-pose. 
With  it  must  go  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  the  laws  are  enacted,  and  whose  suppoit  is 
essential  for  the  u]tholdinji:  of  the  standard,  dust  as  legisla- 
tion fails  without  tliorough  administration,  so  will  efficient 
administi-ation  fall  down  without  an  attemjd  to  educate  ami 
to  socialize  the  community. 

What.  then,  has  the  State  gained  by  tolerating  the  boy  in 
the  trade  of  newspaper  selling?  If  the  ti-ade  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  wage-earning  occupation  for  boys  whose  families 
need  an  additional  income,  should  not  regulation  carry  with 
it  i)rotoc[i()n  for  boys  with  earning  ability?  If  it  is  but  the 
exi»ression  of  the  boy's  play  energy,  why  is  there  not  forth- 
coming from  the  State,  by  means  of  regulative  measures,  pro- 
tection from  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  of  the  street? 
Undei-  the  existing  conditions  neither  the  child  who  sells 
I)apers  to  earn  a  little  towards  his  family's  support  nor  the 
child  who  u.ses  the  street  trade  to  express  his  play  energ;v 
gets  a  square  deal.  The  former  is  uni)rotected  from  the  com- 
petition of  younger  and  incompetent  sellers  and  the  latter  is 
unprotected  from  physical  and  moral  dangers;  whichever  is 
to  be  the  attitude  toward  the  trade,  that  of  a  wage  earning 
occupation  or  a  i)rofitable  and  instructive  ])astinie,  the  State 
must  reckon  the  cost  in  maintaining  its  2000  or  more  juvenile 
street  traders.  Not  only  does  the  newsboy  increase  the  State 
expense  of  administering  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  the  amount 
of  over  |>2500  a  year,  but  he  is  found  again  taxing  the  State 
as  one  of  its  public  charges.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
Baltimore  newsbo3's  are  to  be  found  on  the  docket  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Ninetj^-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children 
committed  to  the  Parental  School  for  repeated  truancy  have 
been  newsboys  or  street  traders.    Forty-three  per  cent,  at  the 
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MiU viand  lii<lusirial  Scliool  la  i-i'lonii  srliool  j»aitially  sui>- 
|u)rU'<l  by  tlu'  State)  liavi'  ciijjajicd  in  some  street  trailo.** 

Newsboys  are  eoiistantly  beiii^  iiijuied  by  aeeidents  while 
jdyiny:  their  trade,  and  wheji,  as  fieciueiitly  does  hapiteii,  one 
of  these  aeeidents  is  fatal,  little  or  nothin<j:  is  said  about  it. 
ICvery  boy  injnred  or  killed  is  an  indietnient  against  the 
State  whieh  allows  an<l  encourages  boys  to  engage  in  an 
oeeui)ation  full  of  dangers  and  with  no  proteetion. 

In  August,  1J)14,  a  newsboy  was  killed  b}'  an  automobile 
while  jumping  fr(nn  an  electric  car.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  third  fatality  to  newsboys  within  10  days  as  a 
result  of  jumping  from  moving  cars,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission took  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  issuing 
an  order  prohibiting  the  railway  company  from  allowing 
newsboys  to  sell  on  cars  not  equii)ped  with  safety  doors.  It 
was  learned  upon  inquiry  that  this  was  not  within  their 
power,  but  a  matter  for  the  Legislature  or  for  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  to  decide.  Furthermore,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  already  in  existence  an  ordinance  in  Baltimore 
Citj'^  making  it  unlawful  for  any  unauthorized  person  to  ride 
on  the  })latform  of  a  street  car,  but  containing  at  the  same 
time  the  express  proviso  that  this  shall  not  aj)i)ly  to  newsboys 
pursuing  their  vocation.  (Records  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion.) 

"We  have  in  Maryland,  therefore,  the  lack  of  protective 
legislation  for  the  minor  selling  papers,  as  well  as  very  posi- 
tive le^^islation  in  favor  of  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
State  grants  the  newspaper  business  the  use  of  the  energy  of 
the  10-year-old  boy  and  throws  no  protection  around  the  boy 
while  thus  serving  the  industry.  Other  indiistries,  except 
canneries,  mercantile  establishments,  offices  and  places  of 
amusement,  may  not  use  even  the  out-of-school  hours  of  the 
boy  earlier  than  14  years,  and  if  the  amendments  to  the 
Child  Labor  Law  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature 
pass,  canneries  and  neiospapcr.s  will  be  the  only  industries 
thus  favored. 


••Figures  obtained  from  study  l)asrd  on  jtersonal  inlcrviow  with  ttie  boys 
at  tlie  Parental  Seliool  and  the  Maryland  Industrial  School  durinK  .January, 
February,  March  and  April,  1915,  and  from  .luvenile  Court  records  during  that 
same  period. 
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A  route  server— a  newsboy  who  means  business. 
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The  « l('ii('i-;il  Asst'iiihly  ol' M;iiyl:iii(l  at  its  1!M  )>  session  will 
be  calltMl  upon  to  eluui^e  the  law  rcmilatiiiii;  iiewshovs.  There 
will  be  iiiliocluced  an  aiueudiuent  prohibit in<»-  boys  under  12 
from  selling  papers  on  the  streets  and  boys  under  10  from 
serving  newsjiajjers.  This  will  mean  exclusion  from  the 
trade  of  the  10  and  11-year-old  boy,  except  lor  those  who  de- 
liver papers  between  the  hours  of  3.30  and  5.30  P.  M.  No  boy 
under  10  years  of  age  may  serve  the  newspaper  industry  at 
any  time  or  in  any  capacity. 

Assuming  that  this  one  step  towards  taking  the  small  boy 
off  the  street  and  out  of  the  industrial  field  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  need  not  be  diflicult  to  take  the  next  one,  namely, 
to  give  all  newsboys  and  other  street  traders  the  same  status 
as  all  working  children,  and  to  assure  them  the  same  degree 
of  protection  from  the  exploitation  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests. 


CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY   EARNINGS   OF   NEWSBOYS   LICENSED    IN 
BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 


Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  at 
10  Yrs 

No.  at 
11  Yrs 

No.  at 
12  Yrs 

No.  at 
13  Yrs 

No.  at 
14  Yrs 

No.  at 
15  Yrs 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Less  than  50c 

50c.  to  99c 

$1.00  to  $1.49 

$1.50  to  $1.99 

$2.00  to  $2.49 

$2.50  to  $2.99 

$3.00  to  $3.49 

$3.50  and  over 

21 

38 

25 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

29 

86 
62 
31 
9 
4 
2 
1 

29 
93 

76 

38 

27 

5 

6 

4 

23 
95 
99 
51 
41 
17 
13 
8 

13 

66 
55 
48 
37 
11 
21 
28 

o 
15 
17 
17 
12 
9 
3 
26 

118 

393 

334 

199 

136 

48 

46 

68 

8.79 

29.28 

24.89 

14.83 

10.13 

3.58 

3.43 

5.07 

QTotal  Number 
Reporting 

112 

224 

278 

347 

279 

102 

1,342 

100.00 

Average    Weekly 
Earnings 

$  .98 

$1.00 

$1.17 

$1.32     $1.71 

$2.25 

$1.35 

"This  number  is  exclusive  of  861  boys  securing  licenses  for  the  first 
time  during  1915, — just  entering  the  trade, — hence  unable  to  state  their 
earnings.  All  other  boys,  when  receiving  their  license  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  have  estimated  their  weekly  earnings  on  the  basis  of  two,  one 
or  less  than  one  year's  experience. 
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NUMBER  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS  LICENSED 

IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915  FOR  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE 

SUCCESSIVE  YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE. 


"Time. 

Newsboys. 

Other  Street 
Traders. 

10 
Yrs. 

11 
Yrs. 

12 
Yrs. 

13 
Yrs. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 

Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

Grand 
Total. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

220 
86 

192 
212 

215 

264 

1 

162 
194 
146 

68 

99 

200 

27 
33 
84 

884 
888 
431 

13 

5 
5 

17 
1 
4 

30 
6 
9 

914 

894 
440 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 

144 

2203 

23 

22 

45 

2248 

"According  to  law,  a  newsboy's  license  expires  annually  on  January  first. 
The  time  specified  in  this  table,  therefore,  does  not  mean  full  calendar  years. 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 
LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY"  IN  1915  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE. 


Place  of  Birth. 

Newsboys. 

Other  Street 
Traders. 

10 
Yrs. 

11 
Y'rs. 

12 
Y'^rs. 

13 
Yrs. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

Grand 
Total. 

Baltimore 

198 
18 
32 
58 

278 
21 
31 
74 

328 
24 
29 
99 

368 

22 
25 
87 

224 
25 
33 
85 

91 

16 

5 

32 

1487 
126 
155 
435 

18 

1 

4 

14 
1 
1 
6 

32 
1 
2 

10 

1519 

Maryland  outside  of 
Baltimore 

United  States  out- 
side of  Maryland. . 

Outside  United 
States 

127 
157 
445 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 

144 

2203 

23 

22 

45 

2248 
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SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS   IN  FAMILIES   OF  NEWSBOYS 

LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915,  CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 


Size  of  Family. 

10  Yrs. 

11  Yrs. 

12  Yrs. 

13  Yrs. 

14  Yrs. 

15  Yrs. 

Total. 

2  members 

3  members 

4  members 

5  members 

6  members 

7  members 

8  members 

9  members  .....*. 

10  members 

11  members 

12  members 

13  members 

14  members 

15  members 

Unknown 

5 
17 
34 
47 
57 
64 
38 
23 
9 
9 

i 

2 

9 

28 
47 
65 
76 
66 
56 
32 
14 
9 
2 

12 
25 
70 
81 
87 
82 
63 
31 
13 
10 
3 
1 

2 

14 
33 
70 
79 
91 
68 
66 
48 
20 
7 
4 

i 
i 

8 

33 

28 

63 

64 

60 

49 

23 

24 

5 

6 

1 

3 

3 

20 

20 

31 

25 

14 

14 

8 

5 

1 

51 

139 

269 

355 

406 

385 

286 

171 

88 

45 

16 

3 

1 

8 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 

144 

2,203 

CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE 

III  rcviewiiiii  tlic  yoai's  work  of  the  child  on  the  stage  we 
lind  that  in  iiuiiiI»im  s  it  far  surpasses  the  year  ])i'Ovioiis.  Sev- 
enty-six ai>j)lications  were  made  in  IIH."),  Til  of  which  were 
,iiraiite<l  and  (i  i-efused;  as  a^uainst  44  in  11)14,  37  granted 
and  7  refused.  These  were  not  all  '■stage  children"  as  we 
term  tliem,  as  one  play  alone,  "The  Blue  Bird,"  used  22  local 
Baltimore  children.  As  will  be  shown  in  Table  A,  a^.J).")  per 
cent,  of  all  api)lications  were  local  chiblren.  ,This  leaves  us 
to  consider  after  all  only  4(5.05  per  cent,  as  ^'professional 
children."  "While  7(5  api)lications  were  made,  only  51)  chil- 
dren were  involved ;  one  received  4  j)erniits,  2  had  rj,  10  had  2, 
and  4(5  oidy  1.  These  7(5  applications  were  not  for  7(5  differ- 
ent shows,  but  for  only  28;  1  called  for  22,  1  for  7,  2  for  (5,  1 
for  4,  2  for  l\,  4  for  2  and  17  for  only  1. 

The  schooling  of  local  children  is  seemingly  not  interfered 
with  on  account  of  being  called  into  a  jday ;  it  nevertheless 
upsets  them  from  the  routine  of  their  work ;  for  instance, 
most  of  the  local  children  in  11)15  were  used  in  one  theater 
which  had  a  daily  matinee  in  a<ldition  to  the  night  perform- 
ance, this  being  for  a  whole  week.  If  the  chibl  went  to  school 
at  all  in  the  morning,  plea.se  consider  the  state  of  its  mind  at 
its  de.sk  in  anticii)ation  of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  These 
cliildren.  who  were  mostly  small,  were  un(loubte<lly  accus- 
tomed to  being  in  bed  by  1)  o'clock  or  sooner;  here  is  a  break 
in  their  rest  for  a  whole  week.  Another  consideration  is  that 
children  are  usually  engaged  a  week  ahead  of  the  actual  ap- 
]K\iiance,  and  it  is  most  natural  that  another  week's  good 
work  will  be  lost  by  getting  over  the  excitement.  Here  we 
have  an  interiuption  of  thrtHi  weeks — one  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion, one  in  exciting  realization  and  one  in  nervous  recovery 
and  i-elaxation.  It  is  much  like  the  patriotic  citizen's  Fourth 
of  -July  sprtKi;  it  takes  him  a  <lay  to  ]»rei>are,  a  day  to  be 
<lrunk  and  a  <lay  to  get  over  it.  Take  three  weeks  out  of  the 
child's  40  of  schooling,  and  it  has  lost  7'/^  luiv  cent,  of  the 
whole  school  year.  You  may  .say  "ridiculous  argument,"  but 
the  facts  remain  just  the  same.  If  this  ha])pens  to  the  local 
child,  what  might  we  expect  from  the  traveling  or  profes- 
sional child'/    Their  schooling  is  even  more  interfered  with. 
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There  is  nothiug  to  tlie  aijiuinent  tliiil  cliildren  are  tutored 
on  the  road;  cases  are  rare  iiid(MMl.  Due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  stage  children's  sdiooling  is  inucli  iiiterrupti^fl,  tliei-e  has 
lecently  been  started  in  New  York  city,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  theatrical  organization  known  as  The  Rehearsal  Club, 
a  professional  children's  school  where  stage  children  can  at- 
tend at  such  times  as  they  are  not  on  the  road  but  back  in 
New  York.  They  are  likely  to  be  called  any  day  into  a  play, 
and  this  offers  an  opportunity  for  individual  study,  as  the 
school  is  ungraded.  We  quote  from  their  pamphlet  a  history 
of  the  club  and  its  functions : 

The  Rehearsal  Clud. 

The  Rehearsal  Club  was  started  to  fill  a  great  need  among 
the  women  in  the  theatrical  profession,  for  good  food  at 
moderate  prices,  for  a  place  to  rest  and  to  pass  the  time  be- 
tween engagements  with  managers,  which  usually  had  to  be 
spent  on  the  street. 

The  clu brooms  and  Cafeteria  were  formally  opened  on 
July  1, 1913,  with  about  25  members.  It  has  increased  stead- 
ily until  the  present  time,  when  there  are  358  members,  who 
pay  25  cents  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the 
club. 

Tfie  Club. 

The  Club  offers  to  its  members  many  opportunities  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  There  they  hear  of  possible  engagements 
from  each  other,  for  they  are  most  unselfish  in  passing  on  in- 
formation which  may  be  helpful  to  others.  It  offers  also  a 
splendid  meeting-ground  to  exchange  ideas  regarding  the  pro- 
fession, which  is  advantageous  to  the  inexperienced.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  permanent  address  for  forwarding  mail,  etc. 

The  Cafeteria. 

The  Cafeteria  has  more  than  proved  its  necessity.  Good, 
substantial  home  cooking,  at  moderate  prices,  is  offered  every 
day  between  11.30  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  daily  attendance  from  150  to  200. 
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Tin:  School. 

There  is  a  school  also  lor  ihe  ihiUlreii  on  the  slaj;e.  Be- 
cause of  their  road  engajjenients  the  children  have  little  op- 
]»ortuiiily  to  <i;o  to  school,  and  many  of  them  can  neither  read 
n(»r  write.  At  j»resent  there  is  an  eni-ollment  of  102  children. 
The  school  is  tillino:  a  j^reat  need  of  the  profession,  for  its  in- 
fluence is  reaching  the  families  as  well  as  the  children,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  Chih.  Classes 
are  also  held  in  the  afternoon  in  French,  sin^in^,  dancing 
and  sewing. 

AVe  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  that  because  of 
their  road  engagements  Ihey  have  little  o]»])ortnnity  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  many  of  the  children  can  neither  read  nor 
wTite.  The  writer  visited  this  school  recently  and  saw  sev- 
eral children  who  had  been  in  Baltimore  and  had  permits 
from  this  Bureau;  since  this  visit  two  of  the  scholars  have 
been  here  in  ])lays.  The  school  is  o])ened  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  at  10  in  the  morning  with  singing,  prayer  and  Scripture 
reading,  at  the  close  of  Avhicli  the  scholars  go  to  different  de- 
partments. I  well  recall  one  of  the  courses  in  sjielling.  In 
this  room  were  four  grades,  and  the  teacher  woidd  call  first 
grade  and  give  them  a  word;  second  grade  another  word; 
third  grade  another,  and  fourth  grade  still  another,  and  then 
back  to  the  first  again.  School  closes  at  1  o'clock,  in  order 
that  the  children  who  have  engagements  can  have  luncheon 
and  get  to  the  matinees  by  2  o'clock.  The  director  in  charge 
of  the  school  said  that  they  rarely  ever  had  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in  attendance  at  any  one 
time.  She  also  said  that  moving  ])ictures  were  seriously  cut- 
ting into  the  attendance,  as  the  children  were  called  to  work 
as  early  as  S.oO  in  the  morning  and  could  not  get  to  school 
at  all.  She  was  very  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  if  regu- 
lation  was  needed  in  any  jirofession  it  was  in  the  nioving 
pictures. 

The  work  is  hard,  hours  long,  and  in  many  cases  under  con- 
ditions against  the  child's  jihysical  welfare.  When  one  is 
seated  in  one  of  our  well  heated  and  in  every  way  comfort- 
ably e(jnijt])ed  moving-picture  ])ai'lois,  do  we  for  a  moment 
stop  to  consider  the  hardshij)s  in  many  instances  experienced 
by  the  child  shown  before  us  on  the  screen.    Analj'ze  a  pic- 
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tiire  as  it  is  beinj?  shown,  Jiiid  you  will  see  what  ])h.ysical 
eiuliirance  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  After 
all,  the  i)ay  is  pooi-  excei)t  to  the  ''movie  star,"  who  is  j)aid  a 
fabulous  sum  and  the  underlings  in  the  case  just  as  jioorly 
paid.  Thousands  are  on  the  waiting  lists  to  get  into  the 
"movies."  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  other  in- 
dustries— always  more  applicants  than  positions. 

Maryland  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  called  upon 
to  consider  the  child  in  the  moving-picture  industry,  but  i)ro- 
tective  legislation  should  be  enacted  in  advance  of  its  intro- 
duction in  our  midst,  which  is  sure  to  be  later.  The  subject 
is  a  deep  one,  and  the  writer  has  but  skimmed  the  surface. 

No  statistical  study  was  made  of  the  child  in  "amateur 
night,"  as  was  done  in  1914,  at  which  time  it  was  determined 
that  the  only  thing  needed  was  prohibitive  legislation,  which 
could  not  be  had  for  over  a  year.  Conditions,  however,  have 
not  changed,  and  it  is  the  Bureau's  purpose  to  introduce 
legislation  which  will  entirely  abolish  the  "amateur  night" 
practice.  It  has  been  admitted  by  several  theater  managers 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  paying  proposition 
to  the  house.  If  no  good  can  be  found  in  it  anywhere,  then 
why  should  it  be  allowed  to  exist? 

One  point  rather  difficult  of  enforcement  is  the  age  of  the 
child.  In  all  other  industries  where  a  permit  is  issued,  docu- 
mentary proof  is  required.  If  it  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able the  case  is  held  up.  This  rule  would  not  work  with  the 
stage  child,  as  the  performance  is  booked  for  a  given  time  and 
no  delay  could  be  considered,  the  children  never  coming  for 
the  permit  until  the  day  of  the  opening  performance.  Per- 
mits are  issued  to  children  for  speaking  parts  or  an  appear- 
ance between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  and  after  that  they 
are  not  required ;  so  it  matters  little  about  age  except  in  the 
prohibited  parts  such  as  singing,  dancing,  juggling,  acro- 
batic, playing  on  musical  instruments,  etc.  In  some  States 
children  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  on  the  stage 
at  all.  This  has  produced  a  condition  among  some  of  the 
booking  agencies  of  New  York  who  have  legitimate  birth  and 
baptismal  certificates  under  seal  on  tap  for  the  child  who  is 
not  16  and  who  is  likely  to  drift  into  some  of  the  prohibited 
States.    For  instance,  Johnnie  Jones  is  only  14 ;  he  is  given 
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a  certificate  which  belongs  to  Billie  Smith,  wlio  is  1(1,  ainl  is 
sent  ont  on  the  road  as  snch.  In  this  i)articnhir  coinieetion 
it  might  be  apjiropriate  to  relate  one  of  the  Burean's  experi- 
ences. In  the  fall  of  191M  a  company  came  to  one  of  Balti- 
more's theaters  which  reqnired  seven  children  in  the  cast. 
During  the  week  i)revions  word  was  telej)honed  to  the  Bu- 
reau that  a  show  would  be  on  the  next  week  and  some  per- 
mits would  be  needed.  On  Monday,  the  opening  day,  the 
manager  came  to  the  Bureau  with  seven  girls  and  stated  that 
they  were  all  over  10  and  pioduced  certificates  in  all  but  one 
case,  which  W(nild  be  received  probably  before  the  end  of  the 
week  and  was  for  the  girl  wdio  was  taking  the  leading  part. 
She  looked  about  16,  and  was  allowed  to  go  on,  as  a  permit 
would  have  been  issued  even  if  under  1(>.  Some  of  the  girls 
looked  to  be  not  over  14,  but  as  certificates  under  seal  were 
produced,  the  only  course  left  for  the  Bureau  would  be  to 
require  identification  if  such  w^ere  necessary.  The  Bureau 
had  the  home  addresses  of  these  girls,  and  their  cases  were 
investigated  at  such  times  as  the  Chief  ha])pened  to  be  in 
New  York,  which  was  frequent  in  the  fall  of  1914. 

It  was  later  found  that  only  one  child  was  over  16,  and 
that  a  Scotch  girl  who  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  a 
year.  After  the  first  performance  of  this  play  the  writer  ex- 
pressed his  views  about  children  on  the  stage,  which  were  not 
favorable,  and  one  girl  came  back  with  the  query  as  to  where 
a  girl  could  earn  as  much  money  as  was  being  j)aid  to  stage 
children.  Six  of  these  w^ere  getting  |1S  per  week  and  the 
leading  girl  i»25.  She  said  that  in  her  particular  case  she 
was  trying  to  save  her  money  in  order  that  she  might  com- 
])lete  her  education,  and  hoped  to  have  enough  at  tlie  close  of 
that  sea.son.  She  asked  if  this  could  be  done  from  the  savings 
of  a  factory  or  store  girl,  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
she  would  some  day  advise  the  Bureau  that  she  had  carried 
out  her  plan. 

All  track  of  this  girl  w^as  lost  until  the  latter  ])art  of  191'), 
when  a  postal  was  received  from  her  asking  if  I  had  ever 
heard  from  the  other  members  of  the  comi)any,  and  stating 
that  she  was  at  school  completing  lier  education  as  ])lanne<l. 
Two  years  had  elai)sed,  and  it  was  tliought  that  as  she  had 
left  the  stage,  probably  for  all  time,  and  had  seen  fit  to  Intro- 
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(luce  liei'self  again,  tliat  she  might  be  willing  to  make  an 
"Lonest-to-goodness"  confession  about  tlie  ages  of  the  seven 
girls.  Receipt  of  her  postal  was  acknowledged  and  a  letter 
of  general  inquiry  addressed  to  her.  She  responded  promptly 
as  follows : 
''Dear  Mr.  White : 

"Your  letter  pleased  me  ever  so  much.  I  hope  to  get  an- 
other soon.  I  really  thought  you  had  forgotten  the  'Al  Wilson 
Kiddies.'  I  just  have  one  more  year  to  finish  high  school.  I 
certainly  feel  proud  at  times  to  think  I  am  working  my  way 
through.  I  work  for  my  room  and  board  at  Mrs.  Johnson's, 
and  in  the  summer  time  I  try  to  get  a  little  money  to  last  for 
books  and  clothes  during  the  winter.  The  work  at  Mrs.  J's 
is  doing  me  lots  of  good,  because  I  have  learned  to  keep 
house,  cook,  clean,  sew,  and  then  I  am  getting  my  schooling. 
I  plan  to  go  back  to  the  stage  when  I  get  through  with  high 
school.  I'll  be  17  on  September  12.  No,  I  wasn't  of  age  in 
the  'Kolling  Stone.'  Pheinie  was  the  only  one  who  was  16 ; 
Jeannette  was  15,  Lillian  and  I  13,  Helen,  I  think,  was  11, 
Verona  and  Marian  were  about  12.  We  were  some  sights  in 
long  dresses;  kiddies  trying  to  be  grown-ups.  What  a  funny 
sight  it  must  have  appeared  to  strangers.  I  remember  we 
wore  socks  with  our  long  skirts,  and  once  I  felt  my  sock  com- 
ing down,  and  with  that  feeling  of  fixing  it  I  clean  forgot  the 
manners  of  a  lady  and  up  went  my  long  skirt  to  get  at  that 
annoying  sock.  I  never  would  have  realized  my  position  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  some  people  gazing  at  me. 

"I  went  with  the  'Pinafore'  company  after  'Rolling  Stone,' 
then  in  the  summer  time  I  drifted  out  to  Deposit,  New  York, 
in  a  fresh  air  home  as  assistant  teacher.  I  taught  the  chil- 
dren to  dance,  coached  them  in  little  plays  and  in  the  evening 
I  read  stories  to  them  before  they  retired.  I  loved  that 
work — but  no  pay.  1  haven't  had  hardly  anj^  money  to  speak 
of  for  my  education.  The  money  I  received  in  'Rolling  Stone' 
went  home,  and  I  never  saw  a  cent  of  it.  I  like  being  inde- 
pendent, though ;  it  is  much  better  in  Ithaca  than  being  home 
in  New  York  quarreling  with  my  stepmother.  This  is  a  col- 
lege town,  and  I  meet  lots  of  Cornell  students  and  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  universitj\  I  have  made  lots  of 
friends,  and  so  I  am  verj^  happy. 


L'^f,  ItKI'OK'r    OF    Till-:    lU'IiHAT    OF 

"About  inovinj?  picture  and  lUuattMir  iiijj;lits,  I  have  this  to 
say:  Pictures  are  all  rijjht  for  ohildien  iu  the  summer  time, 
but  not  in  the  winter.  Don't  let  them  tell  you  they  are  KJ. 
because  even  certificates  can't  make  men  believe  when  their 
faces  are  so  childish  and  youthful.  A  child  is  a  child  always, 
agd  a  certiticate  would  not  convince  men  with  kMowled<»e  of 
children  that  they  are  the  ixg^e  they  are  i)retendin«?  to  be. 
They  say  they  study  while  on  the  road  or  while  waitin«?  for 
their  turn  in  the  i)icture — what  tommyrot!  It  is  very  hard 
to  ct)ncentrate  your  mind  on  'movies'  and  on  your  school 
work.  The  children  have  too  much  to  do,  and  they  hardly 
give  much  time  to  study.  Amateur  stunts  are  very  poor  be- 
cause it  doesn't  "et  the  actor  or  actress  very  far ;  it  lowers  the 
stajie  of  the  higher  class.  I  always  hated  to  see  the  people 
make  fun  of  the  performers.  I  believe,  or  rather  agree  with 
you,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  The  lowest  sort  of  j)eoj)le 
attend  amateur  nights  because  they  enjoy  seeing  people  make 
themselves  silly;  there  isn't  any  talent  in  such  affairs,  and 
for  the  few  cents  they  get  they  do  not  care  whether  they  'get 
the  hook'  or  not.  There  is  a  lot  of  noise  there,  an<l  in  no  way 
pi'ofi table  to  the  performer.  Moving  pictures  take  the  chil- 
dren away  from  school,  but  if  they  are  not  su])porting  a 
family  they  should  be  at  school,  of  course.  If  they  love  act- 
ing and  need  the  money,  isn't  there  some  way  of  letting  them 
go  to  night  school?  I  don't  believe  moving  pictures  net  chil- 
dren much  money,  because  they  work  two  weeks  and  then 
don't  work  for  about  six.  They  should  really  study  at  school 
until  of  age.  The  older  T  get  the  more  T  learn  of  stage  life. 
'It's  bad.'  Sometimes  I  feel  terribly  discouraged  and  want  to 
give  up  tlie  idea  of  going  back,  but  since  I  worked  so  hard  for 
it  I  feel  I  should  stick  and  fight  the  'awful  game.'  We  all 
])lay  hard  games  in  life,  and  I  might  as  well  ])lay  my  game  as 
squareh'  as  I  know  how. 

"I  was  in  New  York  Christmas.  The  cit.y  disgusted  me. 
Nearly  every  woman  was  rouged,  with  eyes  penciled,  lips 
rouged  and  all  that  junk.  In  rural  Ithaca  we  don't  see  much 
of  those  types.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  a  chance  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  difference.  I  have  met  some  students  who  came 
from  Baltimore.    They  are  very  nice.    Lots  of  them  know  I've 
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been  on  tlie  sla}>e,  and  they  lliink,  I  believe,  'Ah  I  Berta  has 
been  on  the  staf>e — a  j^ay  chicken  she  ninst  l)e.'  \  am  afraid 
they  find  nie  a  dilt'erent  type  than  th<i  first  impression  I  ^ive 
them.  I  don't  go  out  much,  as  scliool  work  takes  so  much 
time  and  also  liousework,  so  you  see  I'm  some  busy — no  f  inie 
for  'butterfly  fun.' 

''Well,  I  am  dead  tired,  really.  I'll  write  some  time  again, 
but  I  shan't  lecture  so  much.  I've  lost  track  of  the  stage 
children,  so  I  can't  say  much  about  tlieni.  Did  you  know  that 
Jeanuette  jdayed  in  the  'Bluebird,'  "The  Piper'  and  in  the 
'Rolling  Stone'  Avith  me?  I've  known  her  since  I  have  been 
about  10.     Good-bye.  Beuta." 

Several  important  facts  are  brought  out  in  this  letter, 
namely,  that  ages  will  be  misrepresented;  that  moving  pic- 
tures are  not  to  be  encouraged ;  that  education  is  neglected ; 
that  amateurs  should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  ''it's  bad,'' — 
this  "awful  game." 

Two  presentments  were  made  in  1915  for  violating  the  law 
relating  to  stage  children.  One  was  a  case  where  a  permit 
had  been  issued  for  a  speaking  ])art  only  and  the  child  was 
found  singing  and  dancing.  A  fine  of  |1  and  costs  was  im- 
posed by  the  magistrate.  The  other  was  where  no  permit  at 
all  was  applied  for,  and  when  application  was  later  made  to 
play  on  a  violin  the  permit  was  refused  because  nothing  was 
allowed  except  a  silent  appearance  or  a  speaking  part.  The 
indictment  was  not  drawn  against  the  child  playing  in  a 
prohibited  role,  but  against  no  permit  being  applied  for  at 
all.  The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bureau's  standards  were  inconsistent  and  that  if  a  child 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  or  to  speak  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  sing,  dance,  play  on  musical  instruments,  etc.,  or 
anything  else  it  desired.  The  Bureau  called  attention  to  the 
indictment  and  urged  the  fact  that  no  permit  at  all  had  been 
applied  for,  and  surely  here  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  The 
magistrate  took  the  stand  of  "all  or  none,"  and  ruled  ac- 
cordingly. 

Further  comment  will  be  found  accompanying  the  follow- 
ing tables : 
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TABLE    A. 
PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  OF  CHILD. 


Granted. 


Baltimore   City |  38 

New  York  City I  16 

Washington,  D.  C |  8 

San  Francisco,  Cal |  2 

Philadelphia |  4 

Savannah,   Ga |  1 

London,  England I  1 


70 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  Cent. 


•11 

53.95 

17 

22.37 

9 

11.84 

2 

2.63 

5 

6.58 

1 

1.31 

1 

1.32 

100.00 


Baltimore  City  leads  off  in  191")  by  conhibutiiig-  53.9.')  i)er 
cent,  of  the  cliildreii,  as  aj»aiiist  27.27  ]»ei-  cent,  in  1914.  One 
play  alone,  the  "Bluebird,"'  called  for  22  local  children,  which 
was  31.43  per  cent,  of  the  year's  total  granted.  Of  the  70  per- 
mits issued,  42  were  to  the  Auditorium  Theater,  which  has 
been  playing,  a  stock  company,  and  all  the  children  were 
local.  New  York's  22.37  per  cent,  were  to  the  theaters  whose 
bookings  are  principally  from  that  city  and  the  children  are 
brought  with  the  company;  most  of  whom  have  some  speak- 
ing part.  Washington's  11.84  i»er  cent,  was  made  up  of  t\\'<) 
children  Avho  have  been  coming  to  the  Auditorium  with  im- 
XJortant  parts.  They  are  unusually  bright  children,  ages  11 
and  14  years,  who  are  well  up  in  their  studies  and  the  stage 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  a  bar  to  their  progress  at  school. 

No  material  information  is  gained  by  comi)aring  Table  B 
with  former  years.  There  is  no  particular  rea.son  why  19.74 
I)er  cent,  should  be  10  years  of  age.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
three  and  four-year-old  children  were  refused,  as  no  permits 
are  issued  under  six  yeais. 
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TABLE    B. 
AGE  OP"  CHILD  MAKING  APPLICATION. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


3  years 

4  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 


7 
10 
9 
3 
15 
6 
5 
4 
7 
4 


1 
1 

7 

10 

9 

o 

15 
6 
5 
6 
9 
4 


1.32 
1.32 
9.21 

13.16 

11.84 
3.95 

19.74 
7.89 
6.58 
7.89 

11.84 
5.26 


70 


76 


100.00 


TABLE    C. 
AGE  OF  CHILD  AT  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


Granted. 


Not   stated | 

2  years I 

3  years | 

4  years | 

5  years | 

6  years | 

7  years | 

8  years | 

9  years 

10  years j 

11  years ! 

12  years | 

13  years I 

14  years | 


3 
1 
1 
1 
5 
9 
16 
7 
7 
6 
3 
7 
2 
2 


70 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


3 

2 
1 

5 

9 
17 
7 
7 
7 
3 
7 
3 
2 


76 


3.95 
2.63 
1.32 
3.95 
6.57 
11.84 
22.37 
9.21 
9.21 
9.21 
3.95 
9.21 
3.95 
2.63 


100.00 
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In  Table  C  we  ftiid  that  22.37  per  cent,  made  their  first 
appearance  at  seven  years  of  n^e.  These  were  principally 
the  loial  children  who  took  part  in  the  "Blnchird."  The 
children  coming  from  New  York  are  classed*  as  "profes- 
sional," and  (heir  stajje  cai-eer  nstially  (hites  back  several 
years. 


TABLE    D. 
IN  CUSTODY  OF. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Father 

9 

55 

1 

.. 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

9 
59 

3 

11.84 

Mother 

77.63 

Grandmother 

1.32 

Brother 

1.31 

Sister 

1.32 

Uncle 

1.31 

Aunt 

1.32 

Friend 

3.95 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

This  table  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  last  year. 
In  1015  the  mother  liad  cnstody  of  ll.Cu)  per  cent.,  as  against 
72.73  per  cent,  in  1914,  and  the  father  11.84  per  cent.,  as 
against  11.30  per  cent,  in  1014.  Some  of  these  mothers  who 
are  traveling  Avith  the  j)rofessional  children  are  doing  so  at  a 
sacrifice  to  other  children  at  home  who  are  often  left  in 
charge  of  people  absolutel}'^  unfitted  to  care  for  them. 
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TABLE    E. 
NATURE  OF  PART  TAKEN 

Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Appearance 

27 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

29 

43 

1 

1 

1 
1 

38.16 

Speaking 

Singing 

Acrobatic 

Dancing 

Musical  instruments 

43 

56.58 
1.31 
1.32 
1.31 
132 

1 
1 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  permits  were  granted  for  other 
than  a  speaking  part  or  an  appearance;  all  other  features 
being  prohibited. 

TABLE    F. 
NUMBER  OF  PERFORMANCES  IN  ONE  WEEK. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

3 

io 

3 

48 
6 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 
3 
1 

10 
3 

50 
7 

2  63 

1 

3  95 

6 

131 

8 

13  16 

9 

3  95 

12 

65  79 

18  or  over 

9  21 

70 


76 


100.00 
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The  only  cuimneiii  uii  ilii.s  table  i.-^,  lluil  ()5.7!»  per  eeul.  ai>- 
peared  12  times  iu  one  week  and  9.21  per  cent,  as  many  as  18 
times.  Bj'  the  time  the  child  gets  rest  and  recreation  there  is 
little  left  for  study.  It  will  be  the  jiolicy  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
future  not  to  allow  more  than  12  j)erf(>rnjances  in  auy  one 
week. 


TABLE  G. 
NUMBER  OF  TIMES  CHILD  APPEARS  EACH  PERFORMANCE. 


Granted. 

1 

1 

Refused. 

1 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

15 

16 

28 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 
3 

1           2 

1 

18 

18 

28 

5 

2 

4 

1.32 

1 

23.68 

2 

23.68 

3 

36.85 

4 

5 

During  whole  play 

6.58 
2.63 
5.26 

70 

i 

1           6 

1 

76 

100.00 

64.48  per  cent,  of  the  1915  class  were  on  the  stage  15  min- 
utes or  less  duiing  each  performance.  The  two  children  ap- 
pearing 120  minutes  were  those  mentioned  in  Table  A,  who 
live  in  Washington  and  were  taking  the  part  of  ''Mytil"  and 
"Tyltir'  in  the  "Bluebird,"  at  the  Auditorium.  Their  part 
was  unusually  heavy  for  children,  but  they  were  equal  to  the 
occasion. 
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TABLE   H. 
MINUTES  ON  STAGE  EACH  PERFORMANCE. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

io 

12 

21 
4 
1 

15 
4 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

12 

15 

21 

4 

1 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1.32 

5  minutes  or  less 

15.79 

10  minutes 

19.74 

15  minutes 

27.63 

20  minutes 

5.26 

25  minutes 

1.31 

30  minutes 

19.74 

40  minutes 

5.26 

90  minutes 

1.32 

120  minutes 

2.63 

70 

6 

76      100.00 

TABLE    I. 
COMPENSATION  PER  WEEK. 


Not  stated 

$5.00  or  less. 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$18.00 

$20.00 

$25.00 

$30.00 

$35.00 

$50.00 

$65.00 

$150.00 


Granted. 


2 
31 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
15 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 

70 


Total. 


Number. 


4 
31 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
16 
4 
1 
6 
1 


76 


Per  Cent. 


5.26 
40.79 
3.95 
2.63 
2.63 
3.95 
1.32 
1.32 
21.05 
5.26 
1.32 
7.89 
1.32 
1.31 

100.00 
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4((.7l>  per  ct'iil.  ;ii('  listed  iis  ivccix  iiiji  s."»  jxt  week  or  less. 
Tlu'se  wtMe  llu*  children  ai»|ieaiinj;  in  the  "Bluebird."  Coni- 
pensatiou  did  not  enter  into  the  case  here,  as  a  <;ronp  of  chil- 
dren were  neetletl  to  make  njt  the  scene  and  were  furnished  by 
one  of  Baltimore's  dancinji  masters  from  his  school  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  jubilant  over  the  opjiort unity,  and  much 
rivalry  existed  as  to  who  would  be  selected.  They  would 
gladly  have  ai»i)eared  gratis.  The  average  pay  for  the  child 
coming  from  out  of  the  State  is  about  .1?25  i)er  week;  out  of 
this  they  nuist  pay  their  boaid  and  that  of  the  mother  or 
guardian,  if  one  is  accompanying  them.  Mileage  is  always 
furnished  to  both  by  the  company.  The  case  of  $150  is  rare 
for  a  child,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  was  paid  to  this  one, 
as  no  unusual  talent  was  displayed  by  him.  The  child  made 
but  one  ajtpearance  during  the  performance,  and  was  on  the 
stage  not  more  than  10  minutes. 


TABLE    J. 
COMPENSATION    NEEDED. 

I                    I                    I               Total. 
Granted.     Refused.  I ■ 


Number,  i  Per  Cent. 


Not  stated |  1 

Yes I        13 

No I        50 


20 
53 


3.95 
26.31 
69.74 


70 


76 


100.00 


09.74  per  cent.,  which  is  much  larger  than  in  former  years, 
did  not  need  the  compensation.  The  "Bluebird"  children 
again  enter  as  a  factor  here,  as  none  of  them  were  profes- 
sionally on  the  stage.  As  stated  in 'former  reports,  many  of 
the  professional  children  are  being  exploited  by  parents. 
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TABLE    K. 
WILL  CHILD  TAKE  STAGE  PROFESSION. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

Yes 

No 

3 

31 
36 

4 

2 

o 

35 

38 

3.95 
46.05 
50. 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

We  find  35  children  in  1915  who  expect  to  take  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  37  in  1914.  Most  of  these  children  are  of 
the  traveling  class,  and  who  have  already  entered  the  profes- 
sional field.  Very  few- local  children  know  what  yon  mean 
when  you  ask  them  if  they  want  to  take  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

TABLE    L. 
SCHOOLING. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

To 
Number. 

tal. 
Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

Too  young 

2 

2 

40 

25 

1 

"2 
2 

2 

0 

4 

42 

27 

2.63 
5  26 

Public 

55  26 

Private 

35  53 

Tutor 

1 

1  ^0 

70 

6 

76              100.00 
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Very  fcnv  of  the  tiavelinji;  children  go  to  i)iil)lic  schools 
now,  and  the  Ito.'i'.i  per  cent,  wlio  go  to  private  schools  are 
made  up  principally  of  this  class.    The  55.2(1  who  go  to  public 

schools  ;!!•('  niainlv  local  children. 


TABLE   M. 
GRADE. 


Grade. 

Not  stated 

Too  young 

1st  grade 

2nd  grade 

Srd  grade 

4th  grade 

5th  grade 

(jth  grade 

7th  grade 

8th  grade 

1st  year  high  school 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


1 

3 

8 

11 

12 

5 

8 

11 

4 

4 

3 


1 

5 

8 

11 

12 

6 

9 

13 

4 

4 

3 


1.32 

6.58 

10.53 

14.47 

15.79 

7.89 

11.84 

17.11 

5.26 

5.26 

3.95 


76 


100.00 


TABLE    N. 
GRADED  BY  AGES. 


GRADE. 

Granted. 

Refused. 

6   7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  13 

14 

15 

Total. 

3 

1 
4  1314  15 

1.. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

Not  stated. 

3 
4 

3 
6 
1 

3 
6 

i 

i 

1 

..    1 

2  '.'. 
5  . . 

.. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

2 
2 

1 
3 
8 
11 
12 
5 
8 

3 
3 

2 

'l 

1 
2 

1 

Too  young.. 
1st 

1 

1  ..  .. 

5 

8 

2ud 

11 

:5rd 

12 

4th 

1  111": 

1 

i 

6 

5th 

6|.. 
11  3 

•■1  1 
3!  2 

..    1 
..    1 

9 

6th 

14 

7th 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8th 

3 

1st  yr.  high. 

" 

i 

. .  . .  1 . . 

3 

. .  .... 

7 

10 

9 

3 

15    6 

5|  4 

7 

4 

70 

1  1 

1|  2|  2 

6 

76 
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In  ('onsi(l(M-iii<>  lliis  tabic  we  will  usci  llic  slini<ljii-(ls  scl;  in 
iyj4  to  deterniino  the  child'H  relative  position  in  wcliool 
which,  in  that  as  the  average  child  begins  school  at  0  or  7 
years  of  age,  we  wonld  expect  to  find  an  advance  of  one  grade 
a  year,  and  on  this  basis  (he  following  should  j)revail : 

6  years — 1st  grade  or  not  yet  started. 


7 

'  — 1st  grade. 

8 

'  — 2nd  grade. 

9 

'  — 3rd  grade. 

10 

'  — 4th  grade. 

11 

'  — 5th  grade. 

12 

'  — 6th  grade. 

13 

'  — 7th  grade. 

14 

'  — 8th  grade. 

15 

'  — 1st  year  high  school. 

16 

'  — 2nd  year  high  school. 

On  this  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  advanced,  normal  and 
retarded,  we  find  the  following : 


GRADE. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

1 

4 

26 

21 

10 

1.32 

2  years  advanced 

5.26 

1  year  advanced 

34.21 

Normal 

27.63 

1  year  retarded 

13.16 

2  years  retarded 

10      1     13.16 

4  years  retarded 

4      1      5.26 

76 


100.00 


Attention  is  called  to  the  34.21  per  cent,  one  year  ad- 
vanced. This  occurs  mostly  at  the  younger  ages  where  the 
children  start  probably  a  little  earlier  than  the  standard  set 
and  were  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones.  An- 
other point  involved  is  that  months  are  not  considered — only 
completed  years;  for  instance,  a  child  7  years  and  11  mouths 
old  is  regarded  as  7  years.  This  child  is  very  likely  fouud  in 
the  second  grade,  which  gives  it  a  year  advanced. 

Table  O  shows  that  one  or  both  parents  of  35.52  per  cent, 
of  the  children  w^ere  in  the  profession,  and  that  53.91  per 
cent,  were  of  direct  blood  relation.  44.74  per  cent,  had  no 
relatives  theatrical,  and  this  group  is  made  up  mainly  from 
the  parents  of  the  local  children  who  played  in  the  ''Blue- 
bird." 
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TABLE   O. 
RELATIVES  WHO  ARE  THEATRICAL. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number.     Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

1 

12 

12 

1 
9 

1 

34 

1 
2 
1 
1 

i 

1 
12 

1 
14 

2 
10 

1 

1 
34 

1.31 

Both  parents 

15.79 

Father 

1.31 

Mother 

18.42 

Brother  or  sister 

2.63 

Uncle  or  aunt 

13.16 

Grandparent 

Cousins 

1.32 
1.32 

None 

44.74 

70 

6 

76         1      100.00 

TABLE    P. 
INSPIRATION  OF  CHILD. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

Hereditary — one  or  both  par- 
ents theatrical 

3 

19 

13 

30 

5 

1 

3 
1 

i 

4 
22 

5.26 
28.95 

Parents'  desire 

14 

1S.42 

Local  child  needed  for  play . . . 
Noticeable  talent 

30                39.47 
6                 7.90 

70 

6 

76              100.00 

Eliiiiiiialiii^  the  li(M-('(lit;ii-y  fonture  and  the  local  children 
needed  I'oi-  a  l)lay.  we  find  lliat  the  ])ai'ents  tliouj^ht  the  cliild 
would  make  good  on  the  slaj;('.  Not  a  sin<.;;le  case  was  found 
this  year  where  the  child  itself  whose  parents  were  not  the- 
atrical desired  the  staere. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  CHILD  LABOR  IN 
WESTERN  MARYLAND 

(Allegany,  Washington  and  Frederick  Countries) 
MARIE  L.  ROSE,  R.  N.  Inspector 

Although  the  problems  confronting  the  administration  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  Maryland  would  seem  easy  of  solu 
tion  because  industry  is  highly  centered  in  one  place,  it 
has  not  proven  so  throughout  the  counties,  where  the  indus- 
tries are  scattered  and  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
where  the  canning  industry,  which  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  children,  is  seasonal  and  is  also  of  brief  duration. 

During  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  assign  Bureau  agents 
for  special  work  in  the  counties.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  that 
time  any  such  arrangement  could  have  been  made.  Later,  all 
the  county  correspondence  was  turned  over  to  one  person  in 
order  that  by  individual  attention,  conditions  might  be  better 
understood  and  adequately  met.  In  this  way  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  there  were  several  industries  in  Allegany 
Countj^  employing  many  children  throughout  the  year. 

Numerous  inspections  and  visits  made  about  that  time  re- 
vealed two  serious  situations :  First,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
'  average  physical  examination  made  of  the  children  applying 
for  permits;  second,  the  extensive  misrepresentation  of  the 
ages  of  children  by  parents  and  sponsors.  The  revelation  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  office  in  Cumberland  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  1915.  As  Washington  and  Frederick  coun- 
ties followed  Allegany  in  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
industries  of  a  permanent  nature,  the  selection  of  Western 
Maryland  was  a  logical  one  for  the  branch  office.  Garrett 
County,  because  of  its  proximity,  was  included  in  this  terri- 
tory, but  so  far  no  children  have  been  found  to  be  working 
there.  It  has  been  rather  surprising  to  those  cognizant  of 
conditions  that  the  number  of  permits  issued  and  refused 
during  1914  and  1915  has  remained  about  the  same,  in  spite 
of  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  1915.     In  1911  permits 
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issiu'd  ill  AUejiany,  Fri'dcrick  and  W'asliiiijiton  t-ouiitii's  mim- 
l»erecl  (i7(i;  leliiseil,  11;  total  r»S7.  In  11)15  peiniitis  issued, 
including  newsboy  badges,  in  the  same  tliree  counties 
amounted  to  ."SO:  refused,  IS.");  total,  Td.');  34  "Over  ITI  State- 
nieiits"  (eei-titieatioii  that  bearers  were  over  l(i  yeai-s  ol"  age) 
and  :]0  subsequent  ))erniits  were  issued;  in  addition,  '.\2  chil- 
dren who  applied  for,  and  never  returned  to  secure  the  per- 
mits or  badges,  bring  the  number  of  children  actually  dealt 
with  in  ll)ir»  to  S»ll,  exclusive  of  four  chiblren  whose  permits 
were  revt)ked.  It  is  not  jtossible  to  make  a  valid  comparison 
of  permits  revoked  in  the  two  years,  because  the  statistics 
were  not  kept  separately  for  Western  Maryland  in  1914. 
The  noticeable  fact  in  this  summary  is  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  permits  refused  to  permits  issued  from  2  ])er  cent,  in 
1!)14  to  32  per  cent,  in  1915. 

-But  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  properly  checking 
the  records  u])on  which  permits  were  issued  which  involved 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  entire  2000  children  estimated  to  be  at  work  in  the  coun- 
ties Avould  have  been  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
groui)s  described  above.  The  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing the  law  arose  from  several  causes,  varying  from  the 
lack  of  a  supporting  compulsorj'  education  law  in  two  of  the 
counties  and  an  inadequate  one  in  the  third,  to  the  absence 
of  medical  dispensaries  in  all,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
find  other  means  of  remedying  the  i)hysical  defects  noted  in 
the  ap])licants  for  permits.  In  two  of  the  counties  the  lack 
of  clinics  and  other  social  institutions,  to  which  children  in 
need  of  medical  attention  could  be  referred,  was  supjdied  by 
the  local  visiting  nurse.  In  Allegany  County,  where,  it  will 
be  seen  later,  many  more  children  were  found  working,  the 
difficulties  were  even  greater.  Although  supporting  a  visit- 
ing nurse,  her  work  is  limited  to  tubercular  cases.  However, 
The  local  charities'  agent,  Miss  Clara  Hartsock,  shoulders 
I  lie  burden.  In  addition  to  relieving  in  both  a  piactical  and 
advisory  capacity,  the  economic  needs  of  the  families  re- 
ferred to  her,  she  must  also  arrange  for  surgical  and  medical 
aid  when  such  is  indicated,  having  often  to  accompany  pa- 
tients to  and  from  the  doctors'  offices,  hosj)itals,  etc.  The 
liureau  is  responsible  for  a  decided  increase  in  her  work,  and 
but  for  her  intelligent  assistance  the  situation  would  have 
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been  most  discouraging'.  In  a  community  where  public  Benti- 
ment  does  not  yet  voice  its  appreciation  even  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  one  tliis  agent  rej)res(ints  and  whose  suji- 
port  is  diiefiy  financial ;  where  comj)ulsory  school,  educa- 
tion is  so  lightly  esteemed  that  "representative  woman  resi- 
dents" complained  of  the  school  grade  required  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  before  a  child  may  be  i)ermitted  to  enter  indus- 
try permanently;  where  the  abolition  of  chiUl  labor  and  of 
night  work  for  children  is  an  unwelcome  topic  (gener- 
ally speaking)  ;  it  is  pioneer  work  in  its  truest  sense  that  had 
to  be  undertaken.  There  have  been  and  are  individuals  who 
have  rendered  assistance  when  required,  and  have  done  this 
in  a  spirit  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  instance, 
one  member  of  a  civic  club  coached  three  boys  who  had  been 
allowed  to  stop  school  several  years  ago  to  go  to  work  ille- 
gally. Not  only  was  their  grade  standing  much  below  that 
required,  but  the  very  fact  of  having  been  out  of  school  for 
such  a  length  of  time  made  her  work  extremely  arduous. 

Just  as  such  a  spirit  as  hers  is  instrumental  for  great  good, 
so  does  equal  benefit  result  from  the  kind  of  official  medical 
examination  which  the  physicians  have  made  of  applicants 
for  permits  in  the  counties.  Such  examinations  have  in  view 
not  only  the  exclusion  from  industry  of  undeveloped  chil- 
dren, but  also  the  detection  and  correction  of  physical  de- 
fects. This  is  a  new  idea  attaching  to  the  fee  system  preva- 
lent in  Maryland.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  the  children 
affected  and  the  community  to  which  they  belong  that  from 
the  very  first  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of  physicians 
who  have  done  most  progressive  and  scientific  work  in  spite 
of  this  system.  The  men  who  have  thus  generously  and  effi- 
ciently served  the  State  are:  Dr.  L.  J.  Simonton,  Cumber 
land;  Dr.  J.  O.  Bullock,  Lonaconing;  Dr.  C.  L.  Owens,  Cum- 
berland; Dr.  J.  M.  Goodman,  Frederick.  The  Bureau  has 
also  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  to  this  list  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Miller  of  Hagerstown,  a  man  whose  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  welfare  is  verj^  generally  known.  The  debt  the 
State  owes  them  cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  endorsed  and  its  con- 
tinuance encouraged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will  be 
made  at  an  early  date  for  a  proper  remuneration  for  such 
service. 
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It  iiiij^lit  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  jji-ior  to  the  suiniuer 
of  1014  eiiloi-ceiuent  of  the  law  was  made  thi()iiji;h  the  medium 
of  letters,  forms,  etc.,  the  Supeiinteiuleiit  of  County  Schools 
heiuii:  responsible  feu*  the  issuance  of  all  ]>ei-mils.  Through 
the  return  cd"  duplicate  permits  to  the  main  olViee  it  had  bc^n 
fouiul  that  many  had  been  issued  upon  •oaths"  and  "state- 
ments," as  well  as  u[>on  the  completion  of  a  low  sehool  grade. 
This  was  because,  the  Superintemlent  having  frequently  to  be 
away,  others  engaged  in  the  issuance  of  the  permits,  the  re- 
sult being  au  unsatisfactory  division  of  responsil»ility. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  physician  appointed  as  med- 
ical examiner  be  authorized  to  issue  ])ermits.  This  plan 
worked  very  well  exce])ting  in  the  busier  localities.  There 
the  clerical  work  entailed  proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
this  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  counties.  The  relief  with 
wiiich  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  inspector  iu 
Western  Maryland  is  indicative  of  what  a  burden  the  task 
had  been. 

The  three  requirements,  i.  e.,  that  a  child  must  be  of  the 
proper  age  and  grade,  present  proof  of  the  same,  and  be 
qualified  physically  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  prosi)ective 
job  are  fultilled  with  comparative  ease  in  the  city,  where  the 
work  is  well  established.  But  the  county  officials  meet  with 
every  known  way  of  defeating  these  provisions,  especially  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  records  are 
at  all  creditable.  For  an  accredited  official  of  the  P.ureau 
to  take  a  certain  stand  as  to  the  adequacy  of  records  is  one 
thing:  for  a  local  person  it  is  quite  another.  Especially  diffi- 
cult is  this  when  the  local  rei)resentative  takes  a  stand  upon 
what  is  at  best  a  subject  but  little  understood  or  a])i)reciated 
by  the  people  of  his  community,  such,  for  instance,  as  child 
welfare  work. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Bureau's  in- 
spector enjoyed  clear  sailing;  the  facts  are  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. But  at  least  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  her. 

In  making  this  report  of  conditions  found,  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  certificates  of  all 
descriptions  issued  in  the  three  counties.  A  summary  of 
these  data  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  BOTH  SEXES  WHO  OBTAINED  PERMITS 
OR  BADGES  IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Grand 

ALLEGANY 

WASHINGTON 

FREDERICK 

Total 

>. 
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S 
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H 
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319 

26 

345 

59.5 

54 

25 

79 

13.6 

109 

47 

156 

26.9 

580 

100 

In  Allegany  many  of  the  children  applying  for  regular  per- 
mits contented  themselves  with  one  good  after  school  hours 
and  on  holidays,  when  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
qualify  as  to  age  and  grade  for  the  general  permit.  The  75 
children  refused  because  under  age  and  grade  for  general 
permits  explains  in  a  measure  the  dropping  off  in  generals 
issued  this  year.  (Compare  Table  II,  on  page  146,  1914  re- 
port. ) 

The  very  few  issued  in  Washington  County  can  only  be 
explained  when  the  results  of  the  present  regime  lately  in- 
augurated there  are  presented.  It  is  believed  that  many 
more  children  are  working  than  the  records  show. 

In  Frederick  County  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  counties  where  canning  is  done.  The  very  few  working 
on  regular  permits  does  not  prove  here  either  that  all  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  who  are  working  have  their  employ- 
ment covered  by  employment  certificates.  One  inspection, 
made  November,  1915,  brought  to  light  many  such  cases,  but 
that  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  second  field  inspector 
earh'^  in  1916. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  insinuate  that  children  under  16 
years  of  age  are  deliberately^  engaged  by  the  employers  v>'ith- 
out  permits.  But  it  is  certain  that  not  enough  trouble  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  employment  of  such  children,  and  this 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  employers  is  almost  as  general  as 
is  misrepresentation  of  age  by  the  parents.     Such  cases  as 
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the  followiii};  will  serve  to  illustrate  conditions:  In  one  biii 
tinplate  mill,  eniployinji  hundreds  of  i)eo])le,  out  of  a  jjroup 
of  IT  minors  whose  ages  were  (lueslioned,  (J  were  ])roven  t<» 
he  under  Ki  years  of  age  and  3  are  still  under  investigation. 
One  girl  in  the  dipping  dejiartment  was  only  l.'i  years  old, 
though,  in  justice  to  the  firm,  it  should  he  said  that  she  cer- 
tainly looked  older.  The  lii-ni  i)uts  itself  on  record  as  desii- 
ing  to  employ  no  minors  under  1(5  years  of  age,  but  it  seems 
that  the  law  needs  strengthening  right  there,  and  that  the 
limit  at  which  minors  are  allowed  employment  without  proof 
of  age  should  be  i)ut  at  20  years.  To  have  great,  strapping 
men  give  their  ages  as  15  and  17  years  and  expect  a  foreman 
to  know  that  the  apjdicants  are  misrepresenting  ages  by  a 
year  sc^ms  an  unreasonable  degree  of  discrimination  to  re- 
quire. If  it  were  a  well-understood  thing  that  "Over  IG  State- 
ments" (i.  e.,  certificate  that  person  named  therein  was  over 
16  years  of  age)  were  required  to  be  filed  just  as  permits  are, 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  saved,  and  it  no  doubt  would 
be  found  that  the  superintendents  and  nmnagers  of  lirn)s 
would  be  better  satistied  in  the  end. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  administration  of  the  present 
Child  Labor  Law,  bo3's  were  licensed  as  newsboys  in  the 
counties.  From  August,  1914,  until  January,  1916,  98  Cum- 
berland boys  were  allowed  by  law  to  engage  in  this  street 
trade. 

The  regulation  of  the  trade  has  not  proven  as  difficult  as 
was  anticipated.  In  the  first  yjlace,  the  elimination  of  the 
very  small  children  who  were  indeed  an  institution  was  wel- 
comed by  the  community.  It  is  not  on  recoi'd  that  this  is 
true,  but  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  is  indicative  of  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  The  inspector  is  looked  upon  as  a 
school  attendance  officer,  as  well  as  the  person  responsible 
for  the  issuance  of  the  badges,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  number 
of  reports  of  tardiness  or  absence  on  the  part  of  school  chil- 
dren sent  in  almost  daily  by  the  teachers. 

Tlie  following  table,  showing  the  age,  color  and  sex  of  the 
cliildicn  granted  permits  reveals  in  all  three  counties  a 
marked  dillerence  in  the  jiroportion  of  males  and  females 
employed.  Most  particularly  is  this  so  in  Allegany,  where, 
out  of  the  345  permits  and  badges  issued,  only  20  were  issued 
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to  girls — this  in  a  locality  w  Iumv  tlicrt'  aio  three  textile  mills. 
And  aj^aiii  we  liiid  this  year  a  very  small  in'oportioii  of  col- 
ored diildieii  employed — only  four  out  of  llie  entire  580  chil- 
dren to  whom  emi)loyment  cards  or  badges  were  given.  These 
colored  children  have  been  looked  lor  in  domestic  service, 
etc.,  bnt  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  race  is  sending  its 
children  to  school  qnite  regnlarly.  The  i)ractice  of  having 
them  work  ont  "in  service''  dnring  the  snmmer  is  resorted  to 
to  some  extent,  but  usually  for  the  purpose  only  of  contin- 
uing their  education. 

The  tables  of  refused  i)ermits  which  follow  show  that  90 
children  could  not  qualify  as  to  age,  G(>  as  to  grade  and  29 
could  not  meet  the  physical  requirements. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  number  below  the  grade 
required  will  be  far  less  next  year;  certaiidy  if  education  be- 
comes compulsory  this  will  be  so.  It  may  be  a  little  eiirly  to 
look  for  this,  but  another  great  stride  would  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  custom  of  a  State-wide  medical  examination  of 
all  school  children.  That  this  is  not  an  uidioped-for  reform 
in  one  county  is  certain,  a  recent  survey  made  of  just  one 
school  having  revealed  so  clearly  the  alarming  prevalence  of 
all  sorts  of  defects.  Certain  groups  of  individuals  are  using 
all  iulluence  possible  to  effect  appropriate  and  adequate 
legislation. 


PERMITS  REFUSED   IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND  IN   1915. 


Reason   for 

Allegany 

Washington 

Frederick 

Total 

Refusal. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

I.  Below  age 

General 

37 

20 

8 

65 

Vacation 

5 

3 

4 

12 

Newsboy 

13 

13 

II.  Below  educ.  re- 

quirement  

38 

19 

9 

66 

III.  Below  physical 

standard 

21 

2 

6 

29 

Total 

114 

44 

27 

185 
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GRADE    OF    CHILDREN    REFUSED    PERMITS    IN    WESTERN 
.MARYLAND  IN  1915. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 


• 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Grade 

—10 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

Total 

1st 

3 

1 

1 

4 

9 

2nd 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

S 

3rd 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

4th 

1 

2 

6 

9 

7 

2& 

5th 

i 

3 

10 

4 

3 

21 

6th 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

7th 

1 

1 

Not  given 

2 

2 

3 

1 

7 

5 

8 

28 

Total 

.   10 

3 

8 

9 

28 

31 

25 

114 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Grade 

10 

— 10  years 

11 

years 

12 
years 

13 

years 

14 
years 

15 

years 

Total 

1st 

1 

"l 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

3 
2 

i 

8 

2 

7 
1 
1 

4 

1 
3 
1 

3 

1 

2nd 

3rd 

5 

4th 

14 

5th 

4 

6th 

2 

7th 

1 

Not  given 

17 

Total 

.. 

1 

1 

3 

16 

15 

8 

44 

FREDERICK  COUNTY. 


Grade 

—10 

10 

years 

11 

years 

12 
years 

13 

years 

14 

years 

15 
years 

Total 

Ist 

•• 

i* 

i 

1 

i 

i 
i 

i 

3 
2 
2 
1 

i 

i 

3 
1 

3 

2nd 

3 

3rd 

3 

4th 

9 

5th 

3 

6th 

2 

Not  given 

7 

Total 

.. 

1* 

3 

2 

9 

4 

8 

27 

Grand  total 

10 

& 

12 

14 

&3 

50 

41 

185 

•Colored. 
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In  c'onsiderinj>-  the  kinds  of  proof  of  a^o  JK^f-epted  one  point 
is  especially  noticeable,  viz. :  tiie  number  of  api)li('an1s  whose 
oaths  were  accepted  as  proof  of  a^e  duriiif^  1014  exc(ieded 
those  accepted  during  1015  by  140.  This  is  made  clear  in  the 
following  table: 
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rpon  the  return  of  ,'5r»  rliiUlren  lor  renewal  of  i)erniits 
issued  jirior  to  Ajuil,  lIMr>.  twenty  were  found  to  have  had 
their  ages  misrepresented.  The  proof  accepted  in  all  of  these 
was  speiified  as  "oath"  or  "statement''  of  parent  or  sponsor. 
Usually,  when  once  a  jtermit  is  issued,  the  statement  of  age 
on  its  face  is  aceej>ted;  but  the  wholesale  ])ractice  of  misrep- 
resentation made  it  necessary  to  demand  j)roof  to  sustain  the 
statement  of  ages  a|)pearing  upon  the  face  of  old  i)ermits. 

The  way  in  which  such  diseieiiaiuies  between  the  real  and 
alleged  ages  was  tirst  discovered  was  during  inspections 
made  the  latter  part  of  1914.  The  extreme  youth  of  certain 
childifn  was  so  marked  that  it  was  obvious  the  age  given 
could  not  be  a  correct  one.  A  most  careful  tally  was  made 
between  the  insjtection  notes  and  the  ]>ermits  covering  the 
employment  of  these  children.  In  every  such  instance  these 
permits  had  been  issued  upon  "oath." 

"With  but  little  difficulty,  authentic  records  of  age  were  ob- 
tained, the  illegal  j)ennits  were  revoked  and  the  children 
ordered  dismissed.  So  that,  fiom  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work  in  1915,  whenever  children  appeared  before  the  in- 
spector for  renewal  of  permits  (and  occasionally  children 
were  summoned  outright),  which  showed  no  evidence  of 
age  but  an  oath,  the  parent  was  required  to  furnish  other 
proof  or  to  satisfactorily  assure  the  inspector  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  secure  such  records.  The  results  shown 
in  just  the  few  cases  checked  up  is  startling,  but  should  not 
be  without  great  value  in  enlightening  a  public  that  persists 
in  believing  that  a  parent  is  the  person  most  likely  to  be  fair 
in  the  treatment  of  the  child.  In  the  gioup  of  20  children 
mentioned  above,  17  had  had  their  ages  given  as  1  year  older, 
2  as  2  years  older  and  1  as  3  years  older.  The  mother  of 
the  last  child  referred  to  told  without  a  change  of  counte- 
nance that  her  boys  had  been  Avorking  since  they  were  9  and 
10  years  of  age.  When  told  that  this  child  (who  is  now  just 
13  years  old  i  must  return  to  school  she  said  she  would 
"sooner  .see  him  steal  on  the  streets."  The  weekly  income  of 
the  father  of  this  family  is  known  to  be  over  |18.  There  are 
three  children,  and  the  father  owns  the  house  in  which  they 
live.  The  oldest  boy  shows  the  results  of  his  early  slavery'. 
He  will  be  10  years  of  age  March  1,  1910;  his  height  is  4  feet 
9  inches  and  his  weight  71  pounds.    AVhen  first  examined,  in 
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November,  1914,  his  record  showed  4  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
weight  80  pounds,  health  sound.  He  came  before  the  in- 
spector November,  1915,  for  a  renewal  of  his  permit.  This 
was  withheld  by  the  doctor  because  of  his  phyhical  condition, 
his  throat  and  lungs  both  showing  marked  indications  of  a 
tubercular  infection.  The  parents  made  the  existence  of  the 
examining  physician  a  misery  by  phone  and  office  calls, 
threats,  etc.  Finally  the  boy  did  see  a  si>ecialist  (as  his 
parents  had  been  advised  to  have  him  to  do),  was  ordered  on 
milk  and  eggs  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  advised  to  seek 
sanitarium  care.  Permission  was  promised  even  then  for 
only  the  lightest  kind  of  work,  if  any. 

Spending  five  years  in  a  glass  plant,  where  he  worked  one 
week  on  ''night  shift,"  the  next  on  "day  shift,"  why  was  he 
not  discovered  before  1914?  The  smaller  children  were 
usually  not  found  working  during  inspections,  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  will  often  tell  of  being  ordered  away  at  the 
psychological  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  children 
out  of  those  put  to  work  on  such  evidence  as  "oath,"  etc., 
would  have  appeared  in  a  refused  table  had  the  truth  as  to 
their  ages  been  known.  The  figures  would  have  read  very 
differently,  too,  had  it  been  possible  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
each  of  the  other  counties  as  in  Allegany. 

The  practice  has  by  no  means  ceased,  of  putting  (or  en- 
deavoring to  put)  to  work  children  under  the  required  age. 
With  no  hesitancy  whatsoever  parents  forswear  themselves, 
until  to  administer  an  oath  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
offices  of  an  inspector.  In  the  files  are  affidavits  and  records 
to  prove  this  statement.  The  parents  are  not  required  to 
make  such  an  affidavit  if  there  seems  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  obtaining  authentic  records.  They  are  so  often  so  sure 
themselves  that  no  such  records  exist  they  take  chances  until 
one  is  disillusioned  indeed  as  to  the  value  of  these  state- 
ments. It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence,  too,  to  have  such 
persons  forget  having  made  an  original  statement  for  an 
older  child.  Comparison  of  these  records  make  a  telling 
argument  for  elimination  of  the  affidavit. 

It  is  also  deplorable,  but  true,  that  certain  persons — whose 
authority  should  be  unimpeachable — do  not  seem  to  recog' 
nize  the  significance  of  such  a  statement  above  their  signa- 
tures as — "I  hereby  certify  that,  according  to  the  records  of 
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this  church  or  congrej^utioii  of'' so  und  so  "was  born," 

etc.  Two  or  tlirce  exaiiiples  may  serve  to  illusti-ale  this: 
One  mother  insisted  her  boy's  aji;e  as  j^iven  on  the  church 
record  presented  was  incorrect.  The  pastor  was  appeaU;d  to 
and  corrected  the  same,  statinjij  that  at  the  time  he  was  about 
to  attend  a  funeral  and  had  hurrie<lly  (ille<l  out  Ihe  form 
from  data  given  by  the  child  in  question. 

Anotlier  donbtful  record  bearing  the  seal  of  the  church 
was  taken  back;  upon  investigation  by  the  pastor  in  charge 
it  was  found  that  one  of  his  aids  had  simply  put  down,  just 
as  the  mother  gave  it  to  him  (without  consulting  at  all  the 
records  right  at  his  hand)  the  presumed  date  of  birth,  etc. 
A  correct  record  was  then  secured,  showing  the  boy  under 
consideration  to  be  two  years  younger  than  previously  stated. 
On  November  28,  1914,  the  father  of  this  boy  made  oath  that 
he  was  born  August  12,  1899.  His  birthday  was  really  Au- 
gust 12,  1902. 

Another  parent,  the  mother  this  time,  made  oath  that  her 
son  was  born  October  27,  1899.  The  birth  records  were  con- 
sulted in  Hagerstown  and  showed  that  he  was  really  born 
October  27,  1903.  It  is  pretty  generally  assumed  that  such 
records  are  rarely  on  file.  Not  only  is  this  not  true,  but  the 
officials  in  charge  of  such  statistics  have  been  uniformly 
courteous  and  obliging  when  appealed  to.  Only  once  was  a 
record  deliberately  refused,  and  that  by  a  doctor  who  is  also 
the  mayor  of  the  town.  His  argument  that  the  parent's  word 
was  all-sufficient  would  tend  to  make  one  doubtful  of  the 
progressive  spirit  he  is  supposed  to  have. 

The  fifth  grade  requirement  is  as  little  understood  or  its 
value  appreciated  as  the  necessity  for  waiting  until  a  child 
is  14  years  of  age  before  permitting  him  to  go  to  work.  More 
real  battles  have  been  fought — and  won — upon  this  question 
than  upon  any  other. 

Were  it  not  for  such  people  as  the  woman  before  referred 
to  (who  coached  three  of  the  most  difficult  of  pupils)  and 
others  with  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  toward  these  neg- 
lected children,  this  part  of  the  report  w^ould  tell  a  very  dif- 
ferent story.  The  table  immediately  following  shows  the 
number  of  children  who  completed  each  school  grade. 
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Before  (lisciissinj>j  tin's  fnrthei-  an  explaiialioii  of  Ihe  num- 
ber of  regular  pei-niils  issued  to  children  in  grades  lower 
than  the  fifth  will  be  made.  Not  one  was  given  since  the 
branch  office  was  opened  on  anything  less  than  the  required 
grade  unless  a  teacher's  statement  of  sufficient  strength  to 
warrant  such  action  was  received.  Such  a  statement  con- 
sists in  a  declaration  that,  according  to  the  teacher's  best 
judgment,  the  child  in  question  is  incapable  of  progressing 
further  in  his  studies.  A  statement  of  this  nature,  however, 
is  not  accepted  unless  the  child  has  remained  in  the  same 
grade  two  or  three  years  where  he  has  continuously  received 
low  marks  due  in  no  way  to  irregular  attendance. 

Another  cause  of  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  exacting 
the  law's  full  mead  of  education  for  the  child  lies  in  the  fact 
that  children  are  often  allowed  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age.  There  may  or  may  not  seem  to  be  great  need  for  the 
financial  help  these  children  give,  but  this  custom  is  preva- 
lent through  the  counties,  and  was  in  Baltimore  City  before 
attendance  was  obligatory  until  the  fourteenth  year.  When, 
later,  such  a  child  desires  to  obtain  a  permit,  he  cannot 
measure  up  educationally.  To  compel  to  return  to  school 
children  who  had  not  attended  for  two  or  three  years  is  both 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  To  return  to  a  grade  where  the 
average  age  is  at  least  two  years  younger  hurts  the  pride  of 
the  child  and  interferes  with  his  progress.  Mixing  children 
when  the  discrepancy  in  ages  is  so  great  tends  also  to  other 
conditions  quite  as  undesirable. 

While  no  child  has  been  refused  readmission  to  school,  the 
tendency  of  the  superintendents  is  to  discourage  this  when 
the  age  of  the  child  is  markedly  beyond  that  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  could  be  admitted.  Many  younger  children  were 
returned  to  school,  however,  but  it  is  the  larger  girls  and 
boys  for  whom  a  solution  was  sought.  Some  were  helped 
through  the  office,  the  inspector  and  her  assistant  giving  any 
odd  moments  left  to  this  extra  work.  One  Greek  boy,  after 
weeks  of  earnest  effort,  wrote  most  beautifully:  **I  can  to 
write  but  not  to  speak  the  English."  Two  little  girls  worked 
painstakingly  until  they  were  able  to  pass  a  simple  test,  and 
at  present  a  15-year-old  fourth  grade  boy  is  being  assisted 
several  nights  a  week  by  a  prominent  young  lawyer,  while  a 
14:-year-old  first  grade  boy  is  going  regularly  every  morning 
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to  a  iiilmuIht  oT  the  civic  club  in  lliis  saiiie  coiiunuiiily  lor  two 
hours'  study.  This  partieuhii-  hoy  is  the  oldest  of  four  ille- 
Sjjitimate  chihhvii,  and  since  he  arrived  at  his  cii^hth  year 
before  the  hirih  of  the  second  chihl,  he  has  hiHMi  use<l  in  the 
capacity  of  uuiseniaid  for  the  rest  of  the  family  until  the 
l)resent  tiuie.  To  scHi  this  boy's  brijjht,  iutellij^eut  face  and 
hear  him  express  himself  certainly  biinj^s  home  very  forcibly 
the  loss  these  communities  will  sustain  later  from  lack  of 
direction  of  so  nuicli  latent  euerj^y  and  talent.  In  another 
town  one  of  tiie  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  and  an 
ex-mayor,  is  lookinjj:  after  another  14-year-old  third  «;rade 
boy,  and  el.sewhere  a  woman,  employed  all  day  in  a  position 
requiring  both  responsibility  and  arduous  labor,  took  up  the 
ca.se  of  a  ir)-year-old  girl  whose  schooling  had  been  much 
retarded. 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  only  in  ca.ses  where  the  child 
had  already  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  without  a 
permit,  or  who  had  been  kept  home  for  a  considerable  time  to 
work,  was  hel{»  thus  given.  Their  ncH.Hl  of  financial  a.ssistance 
was  very  certain,  and  there  couhl  be  no  i)()ssible  gain  in 
simi)ly  refusing  permits  to  these  children  without  extending 
to  them  means  of  helping  themselves  to  that  degree  of  school- 
ing which  would  in  a  brief  time  entitle  them  to  a  general 
permit.  In  ca.ses  where  these  ciiildien  had  been  violating  the 
child  labor  law  and  were  already  working,  temporary  i)er- 
niits  were  given,  for  recall  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector, 
that  they  might  feel  the  necessity  of  persisting  in  their 
studies.  When  these  children  are  ready,  a  simple  but  fair 
test  is  given  them,  and  upon  the  result  of  this  test  depends 
the  issuance  of  the  i)ermit. 

To  those  childien  to  whom  ])erniits  had  fonnerly  been  is- 
.sued,  no  matter  what  giade  had  been  completed,  a  renewal 
was  made.  This  will  exjdain  the  nundter  of  childien  whose 
permits  were  given  on  such  low  grades  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  table.  The  parents  of  these  children,  and  the 
children  themselves,  were  urged  to  turn  their  attention  to 
further  schooling,  and  some  did  so.  Many  in  this  grou]* 
could  not  lead  or  write  even  the  simplest  sentences,  and  often 
the  signing  of  their  names  was  a  laborious  performance. 

While  night  schooling  would  seem,  and  is,  excellent  as  a 
supplementary  help,  much  confu.sion  ensued  when,  in  both 
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HagersloAvn  and  Frederick,  })ublic  iiij^lit  schools  were  ojjened 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Immediately  a  large  number  of 
children  were  withdrawn  from  day  school,  put  1o  woik  on 
temporary  ])ermits  (a  mistake  made  by  the  physician  in  the 
one  place)  and  enrolled  in  night  school.  This  matter  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  inspector  early  enough,  fortunately, 
not  to  have  done  too  much  harm. 

Quite  a  few  13  and  14-year-old  children  in  low  grades  were 
again  dismissed  from  night  school  and  ordered  to  attend  ditr- 
ing  the  day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  wonderful  co-operation 
of  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  the  teachers  on  their 
respective  staffs,  this  and  other  situations  would  have  been 
difficult  indeed  to  meet. 

As  the  industries  entered  by  these  children  and  the  sex  of 
the  children  entering  the  same  is  not  without  interest,  nor 
is  that  of  the  question  of  wage;  tables  are  presented  w^hich 
summarize  these  data.  The  subsequent  permits  show  the 
shifting  from  job  to  job,  but  as  yet  very  few  have  been 
issued. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  child's  entrance  into  industry  is 
an  interesting  study  ( see  table  on  page  171 ) ,  and  if  these  are 
true,  certainly  a  little  less  than  half  of  these  children  need 
not  have  had  their  education  interrupted.  "To  earn  spend- 
ing money,"  "to  save  money,"  etc.,  is  not  sufficient  excuse, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  sound  reason  for  allowing  young  growing 
children  to  assume  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  adult 
life. 

Of  the  number  not  included  among  those  whose  help  was 
needed  is  a  group  of  28  who  left  school  for  reasons  which 
rather  indicate  that  had  these  children  been  sufficiently  in- 
terested by  the  course  of  study  prescribed  they  would  have 
continued  their  schooling. 

The  existence  of  another  group  of  54  points  out  emphat- 
ically the  need  for  recreation  for  the  children  in  their  own 
locality.  One  or  two  playgiounds  are  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  Cumberland,  but  for  the  larger  children  there 
is  no  special  provision  made.  Baseball  is  beloved  by  all  boys, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  almost  universal  disapproval 
of  such  play,  and  several  interesting  games  and  groups  of 
boys  have  been  at  various  times  broken  up  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  neighbors.     There  is  no  public  park  set 
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aside  for  tlie  diri'ctcd  jilay  of  tlu'Sf  children,  and  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  "hopiuni;  frei.uhts"  is  a  constant 
souree  of  ainiisenient,  and  ;i  horrilily  (hin<j:erons  one.  The 
field  day  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Athletic  League 
showed  what  clean-cut  youngsters  there  were  in  the  county, 
and  how  wonderfully  well  they  measured  up  in  spite  of  few 
opportunities  for  development.  There  is  a  baseball  field, 
but  in  a  remote  part  of  town.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
is'the  hope  and  joy  of  every  boy  able  to  join,  but  the  entrance 
fee  is  a  barrier.  Membership  was  given  to  four  boys  for  this 
gym  work  through  the  interest  taken  in  the  Bureau's  work 
by  severid  residents.  But  there  aie  .so  many  children  ready 
to  be  spared  the  disgrace  attached  to  such  misdirected 
energy  as  that  of  a  group  recently  before  the  Circuit  Judge 
on  charges  of  larceny.  Most  of  the  boys  were  under  IG  years 
of  age,  and  man}'  were  known  to  the  inspector.  One  boy 
who  was  paroled  provided  he  get  a  permit  and  go  to  work 
tried  for  days  to  get  other  work,  fearing  that,  should  he 
return  to  the  plant  where  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  he  Avould  get  into  trouble  again.  Merchants  were 
interviewed  and  interest  solicited,  but  wdth  no  success,  and 
finally  a  temporary  permit  was  given  for  his  return  that  a 
hold  might  be  had  on  him  in  case  a  job  turned  up. 

The  nationality,  place  of  birth  and  status  of  the  families 
all  lend  weight  to  the  question  of  the  economics  of  the  fami- 
lies of  these  children. 
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THE   rilVSlCAL  CONDITION  OF  C'lIILDKKN  APPLY 

INC  FoK  im:kmits  in  AVi:sTi:irx  .makvland. 

Tin*  jihy.sunl  lilucss  df  ilic  cliildirii  applying  lor  iiciinits 
is  (luitc  as  spccilically  coiisidci t'd  in  liic  (Miild  Labor  Law 
as  the  provisions  govoniinj;  the  i>ro(tr  of  a}?e  to  be  reqnireiL 
To  ji^ivo  to  the  physiiian  aj-poinicd  ilu»  |)ower  to  withhold  or 
extend  permission  \o  a  ciiild  lo  work  prcsujtposes  his  litness 
to  deride  so  wei{:;hty  a  (picstion.  It  is  a  well  icnown  faet  that 
a  lhorouy;h  physical  examination  takes  anywiiere  from  20 
to  45  minutes  and  lonjyer  if  suspieions  condi lions  are  notetl. 
The  tluM<)U<;hness  of  the  physical  examinations  which  have 
l)een  made,  therefore,  is  an  achievement  of  no  small  valne 
and  hears  witness  to  th(?  i»i-ofessional  acnmen  of  the  men 
who  made  them.  The  jjeneral  tables  which  follow  are  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  these  examinations. 

Only  the  childien  examined  in  Cundteiland  and  the  few 
fiom  Lonaconinj;;  are  considered,  as  the  other  records  are 
not  yet  available  for  comparison.  Of  the  247  children  ex- 
amined (newsboys  not  included),  only  121,  or  41)%,  were 
found  to  be  physically  lit;  the  other  12G,  or  51%,  who  were 
not  in  sound  health,  showed  198  defects,  one  child  often 
betraying  several. 

In  the  table  of  selected  cases  on  insert  No.  2  the  extent  and 
character  of  defects  are  shown;  the  recommendations  made 
and  the  disposition  of  the  cases. 

Consideiing  the  fact  that  thei-e  are  no  fi-ee  clinics;  that 
to  ai)proach  the  subject  of  a  necessary  ojieration  or  correc- 
tion is  ever  a  difficult  matter;  that  the  community  is  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  th.at  the  orders  of  the  medical  ex- 
aminers must  be  obeyed  before  permits  can  be  granted — 
considering  all  these  retarding  influences — the  extent  of  the 
preventive  work  done,  is  indeed  encouraging. 

If  the  column  headed  ''Recommendation,"  insert,  be 
studied,  it  will  be  found  tliat  there  are  "orders"  and  "advice." 
There  is  little  immediate  result  from  the  "advice"  given  by 
the  examiners.  The  reasons  for  giving  advice  at  all  is  that 
the  co-oj)eration  of  other  y>hysicians  is  not  by  any  means  all 
it  shouhl  be,  so  that  it  sometimes  seems  well  to  hold  "oiders," 
substitute  "advice"  and  bide  one's  time  until  the  advice  has 
had   time  to  sink  into  the  minds  and   consciences  of  the 
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parents.     Attention  once  being  called  to  existing  defects, 
the  parents  will  tliemselves  then  be  on  the  alert  and  jjerliaps 
take  the  matter  under  serious  consideration  later.    The  dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  of  tlie  parents  towards  tliese  exami- 
nations is  indeed  impressive.    Some  seem  io  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal affront  that  tonsillectomy  is  indicated,  or  that  sus- 
picious lung  sounds  make  it  unwise  to  grant  a  child  per- 
mission to  enter  the  textile  or  glass  industry,  or  to  do  any 
exacting  work.     One  parent  remarked  upon  hearing  the  re- 
sult of  diagnosis  of  her  child  that  "at  any  rate  there  were 
other  States  where  her  boy  Avould  be  allowed  to  work."    It 
is  far  from  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  great  indigna- 
tion expressed  over  the  refusal  of  a  i)ermit,  even  though  the 
grounds  for  refusal  are  so  serious  and  so  obvious  as  to  cause 
wonder  over  the  fact  that  anyone  would  employ  such  a  sickly 
specimen.     For  instance,  the  child  whose  number  is  19  in 
selected  cases  betrayed  a  tubercular  lesion  in  both  lungs,  as 
well  as  a  retarted  mentality.     This  boy  g'ot  his  first  permit 
October,  1914,  although  his  mother  stated  that  her  boys  had 
been  working  five  or  six  years  (three  years  witliout  a  per- 
mit).    Judging  from  the  boy's  signature  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  went  to  work,  although  much  below  the  law's  school 
requirements.     While  this  boy  is  probably,  as  indicated  on 
the  table,  of  low  grade  of  mentality,  much  of  the  retardation 
is  doubtless  due  to  his  illegally  arrested  education  at  the 
time  he  was  sent  to  work.     It  is  due  to  the  examination 
made  at  this  time,  however,  that  this  boy  finally  got  a  part 
of  the  care  and  protection  due  him,  although  this  care  was 
secured  in  a  sanitarium.    The  physician's  orders — ''open-air 
life  with  job  of  no  responsibility"  definitely  limited  the  scope 
of  his  work.     His  mother  insisted  upon  and  had  a  second 
examination,    whereupon    the   boy    was   also   found   to    be 
tubercular.    With  wonderful  tact  and  patience  was  this  case 
handled  by  the  charities  agent,  and  finally  the  mother  was 
persuaded  to  allow  the  boy  to  be  admitted  to  the  local  sani- 
tarium.    The  most  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in 
his  physical  and  mental  condition.     Long  before  his   six 
months  were  up  he  was  given  the  care  of  the  horse  and  chick- 
ens on  the  place,  and  this  "out-of-door  job,"  it  is  hoped  he  may 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely.    At  the  first  encounter 
with  this  boy  and  before  his  sanitarium  treatment,  his  eyes 
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were  dull,  he  was  enuicialed.  had  a  sickly  color  and  seemed  al- 
most unable  to  articulate.  Tlie  ins])ector  met  the  boy  several 
mouths  later  aud  after  he  had  had  the  beuefit  of  medical 
atteuliou  and  sanitarium  care.  lie  had  j^rown  jterceptibly ; 
came  forwartl  to  j^reet  the  inspector  with  a  smile  and  seemed 
much  amuse<l  at  the  advice  given  him.  viz:  "to  uudvC  himself 
.so  valuable  that  he  could  not  be  spared  as  a  helper."  Had 
this  youufjster  Ikhmi  p;iven  just  one  of  his  ii<!;hts;  had  he  been 
allowed  to  attend  school,  his  hours  at  least  would  not  have 
been  so  irrefjular  and  al)normal  as  those  in  glass  manufac- 
turing eslabli.shments,  and  the  inroads  on  an  already  under- 
fed body  would  not  have  been  so  insidious.  "While  the  boy 
was  still  at  work  in  the  factories,  one  night  tiie  inspector 
met  him  walking  we^irily  through  the  hot  sun  to  work  on  the 
night  shift.  It  was  then  5  P.  M.,  and  not  before  3  A.  M.  at 
the  earliest  could  it  be  ex])ected  that  he  would  start  for 
home.     His  lunch  box  contained  only  bread  and  butter. 

A  discussion  of  such  cases  might  continue  indefinitely, 
but  we  will  conclude  by  referring  to  only  one  other.  The 
child  in  question  is  not  by  circumstance  obliged  to  work, 
but  his  lapses  from  strict  respect  of  other  persons'  pro])erty 
was  the  cause  of  his  exjmlsion  from  school.  Ui)on  examina- 
tion, after  applying  for  a  permit,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  urgent  need  of  removal  of  both  tonsils  aud  adenoids. 
The  parents  consenting  to  this,  the  o])eration  was  ])erformed. 
It  was  found  that  his  tonsils  were  large  and  "exceedingly 
bad."  Quoting  the  words  of  the  ojterating  i)hy.sician,  he 
had  ''m(ue  adenoids  than  I  remember  ever  having  seen  in  a 
hoy  of  his  age.  His  trouble  was  further  increased  by  a 
deviale<l  .septum — one  nostril  was  comjilelely  closed."  "We 
have  strong  h«>|»i's  that  this  operation  will  improve  his  men- 
tality," etc.  If  eye-strain  can  be  the  cause  of  a  nervous 
bie^ikdown,  why  should  not  such  a  condition  as  that  shown 
;iliov(^  b(^  tile  irritating  cause  of  just  the  serious  fault  that 
has  at  an  early  age  intei-iupted  the  schooling  of  this  boy? 

It  is  the  correction  of  the  defects  that  is  of  tlie  greatest 
value,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  help  from 
many  .sources.  First,  to  the  diagnosis  and  orders  by  the 
examining  physicians;  then  to  the  intluence  of  the  agent 
before  referred  to — Miss  Ilartsock,  who  secures  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  (often  given  free  of  charge)  by  the  physi- 
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Recommendations  or  Orders. 


Disposition. 


to  have  teeth  attended  to. 


Miemoval  of  tonsils. 
Mitrdered  removed. 

isils  out  when  dentist  completes  work. 

to  have  teeth  attended  to  and  tonsils  \ 

s 

sion  suggested. 

sion  ordered. 

11  upset  health  if  not  fixed. 

have   tonsils  out   for  safety;    work  | 

tted  should  be  very  light.  j 

of  tonsils  and  advised  tuberculin  test. 


:} 


. .  xamination  in  a  few  days. 

resent  vaccination  certificate  before 
■  ■  granted;  advised  to  see  ear  specialist 
. .  isils  out. 

. .  removal  of  tonsils. 

\  circumcised;  should  have  tonsils  re-  | 

isils  should  be  removed  for  his  own  1 
..y;   not  bad  enough  to  hold  him  up  y 
work.  J 

..lommended;  must  have  tonsils  out. 


Vacation  permit  granted. 
Vacation  permit  granted. 

Permit  lor  outdoors  light  work  only. 

\  General  permit  granted  10  days  later  foilow- 

[      ing  Tonsillectomy. 

Vacation  permit  granted. 

Vacation  permit  granted  for  light  outdoor  work 

only. 
Temporary  permit  granted, 
j  Circumcised — recovered;     permit      (vacation) 
(      granted. 
Parent  again  notified ;  permit  (general)  granted. 

Mother  notified;  vacation  permit  granted. 

Vacation  permit  for  light  outdoor  work  only. 

5  Re-examined  in  a  week's   time;   permit    (gen- 
^      eral)  granted.    Tonsils  and  lungs  normal. 

Vaccinated  next  day;  permit  (general)  granted. 

Temporary  permit  granted. 

I  Vacation  permit  granted  for  light  work.     To 

^      report  later. 


Child   has   been   circumcised ; 
granted. 


vacation   permit 


5  Tonsils  have  been  removed;    vacation  permit 

j^     granted. 

Withhold  permit  till  health  improves. 

Permit  for  light  outdoor  work  only. 

I  General  permit  granted  for  light  work  only; 
1     permit  granted  (general)  2  weeks  later. 


Temp. 

r  Boy  was  referred  to  his  family  physician,  who 
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Second  BDpUcallDij  nwdo  Nov.  3 


n  ot  Teeth.  3'/i 


ToDslla  enJareed. 


s  enlarged. 

a  sUgbtly  enlarged. 

11a  enlarged;  full  ot ) 


lis  enlarged, 
laryngitis; 


Crepitant  rales  right  a 


SIlEht  bronchial  roughneBS 


•btblsica!  habitus. 

2d  exam.:  Crepitant  rales 


( Rougbeoed  breathing 


(Dilated  right  aide;  pal- 


1  Crepitant  ralca  right  1 
axillary  region ;  right  I 
Bide  chest  deproBScd;  | 
phthisical  babltua.  ) 


onchlal  ralea  (right  aide: 
ilea  right  side  oF  luns- 


Qeneral  Defects. 


f  Chest   deformed;    kypb- 


□iplaina  of  bebgDor' 
Jght    side    thorax 


I  Poorly  Dourisbed;  has  a 
I     cougb. 

Poorly  Dourishcd. 

[  Flattened  upper  port  Ions 


it  mitral  regurgitation. ; 


Mother  died  of  tuberculosl. 


r  died  ot  tuberculosis 
riot  fever,  whooping 


Advised  to  have  teeth  attended  t 
Advise  removal  of  tonsils. 


Circumcision  suggested. 

j  Should"  havrtoJils  out"  tor  s 
[     permitted  sbould  be  very  llgbl 

Removal  of  tonsils  and  advised  t 


I      safety;  i 
Bath  recomni 


acatloa  permit  granted, 
ermit  for  outdoors  Ugbt  worii  only. 
Qeneral  permit  granted  10  days  later  fo 
ing  Tonsillectomy. 

Vacation  permit  granted  for  light  outdoor  ■ 
j  Temporary  permit  granted. 

n  notified;  permit  (general)  grai 

rmit  tor  b'ght  outdoor  worlt  on 
week's  time;  permit  ( 
■;  permit  (general)  gra 
ranted'for  light  work. 


aral)  graute 

Temporary  pen 


L  till  health  Improve 


Correction  ot  genital  deformity  nei 
Open-air  life  suggested,  with  Job  v 


•  permitted   to  work  lii  drug  [ 


e  light  outdoor  worit  only  \ 


t  child  be  kept  under  observatloa 


granted, 

Pormlt  for  light  outdoor  work  only. 

t  Geoeral  permit  granted  for  light  t 
(     permit  granted  (general)  2  weeks 


il  deformity.   Though  deploring 


Got   job   Id  glassworks;   permit    (general) 
mo.  later  phimosis  correeled  by  family  pbysi- 

imily    pbyslcion    odvlaed    against    operation; 
irmlt  for  outdoor  work  only  aad  treatment 

;rmit  outdoor  work  only.    Permit  (gene 
granted  as  errand  boy  and  driver. 

■mil  refuBcd;  referred  to  tuberculoaia  nu 
;  advlco  of  physician,    the  mother  of 
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cians  to  wlioin  the  children  are  referred;  to  the  assistance 
of  the  civic  club  members  and  other  individual  residents 
quite  as  generous.  Because  of  the  co-operation  of  all  these 
the  welfare  phase  of  this  work  has  prospered,  and  to  them 
the  heartiest  appreciation  is  due. 


ISSUANCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN 

WESTERN  MARYLAND. 

Matiiii.i>i;  L.  Selig. 

Followiii^^  till'  phiii  woikcil  (tut  by  the  Bureau  in  1914  in 
(•«)(>jK'rati(ni  with  tlu'  <'(»iinly  Srliool  SuiKM-inleiulcnls,  Ihe 
autliority  <il'  issuiii<;  ('iiiplovnicut  rertilicali's  in  the  counties 
is  vested  in  jthysicians  desi^jnated  and  appointed  by  the 
(,'ounty  School  Su]K'rin1endents.  In  nearly  every  coninui- 
nity  liavinfj  one  <>i-  iikm-c  industrial  enterprises  a  local  ])hys- 
ician  has  been  appointed  to  issue  the  necessary  |)erniits 
for  the  employment  of  minors  under  IG  years  of  age. 

Durinj;  1015.  81  physicians  were  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  territory  <overed  by  this  report.  The  Bureau  has  en- 
deavored to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  in  the  issuance  of 
j»ermits  throughout  the  counties  by  requiring  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  forms  supplied  for  that  purpose.  Every  ellort 
has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  physicians  the  impor- 
tance of  making  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  tlie  neces- 
sary data  in  or<ler  to  tabulate  this  information  and  present 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  report  of  this  j)hase  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  the  record  fails  to  show  the  date  of  birth, 
of  the  apj)licant.  or  the  age  does  not  conform  with  the  date 
of  bii-th  stated.  But  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  the 
evidence  of  age  accejtted  is  not  designated.  The  matters 
are  taken  up  with  the  physician,  and  often  an  unavoidable 
and  lengthy  correspondence  follows  before  they  are  finally 
adjusted.  Tlie  figures  used  in  this  report  represent  the  com- 
plete returns  made  by  47  physicians  and  the  jiartial  returns 
of  8.  Twenty-four  physicians  re])orted  that  no  jiermits  had 
been  issued  by  them,  and  2  failed  to  make  any  rei)ort  after 
several  recpiests  had  been  made  by  the  liureau.  In  the  ])ar- 
tial  re|:or1s  made  by  the  8  physicians,  iV.j  jiermits  were  in- 
volved in  questions  as  to  proof  of  age  accei>ted ;  l>  permits  had 
been  issued  in  the  forms  of  letters;  2  failed  to  state  the  date 
of  birth,  and  1  general  em]»loyment  j)ermit  had  been  issued 
to  a  thiid-grade  child. 

The  law's  i'e(|uirenieiits  for  securing  a  general  employment 
certificate  are  lai  evidence  of  age,  (b)  a  school  record  from 
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llie  ]>i'iii(ii>al  oi-  cliief  executive  of  the  school  last  attended, 
sia1iii<;'  that  the  ay)i)llcant  has  completed  Ihe  course  of  study 
j)rescL'ibed  by  law,  aud  (c)  a  medical  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  child  is  physically  and  mentally  equal  to 
the  occu})ation  described  in  the  application. 

The  requisites  for  securing  a  vacation  employment  certi- 
ficate are  the  same  as  those  for  a  general  employment  cer- 
tificate, except  that  no  school  record  is  required.  No  edu- 
cational qualification  is  exacted  in  order  to  secure  such  a 
permit.  In  some  instances  the  applicant  is  unable  to  sign 
his  name.  In  both  cases  the  applicant  is  required  to  success- 
fully pass  a  physical  examination. 

Forms  for  the  issuance  of  these  permits  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  in  triplicate.  In  either  class  of  permits  the 
original  permit  is  given  to  the  apjjlicant  to  file  with  the 
employer  during  the  fjeriod  of  employment;  the  duplicate 
is  retained  by  the  physician  for  his  personal  files,  and  the 
triplicate  form  is  forwarded  to  the  Bureau.  These  are  tabu- 
lated and  filed  for  future  reference.  A  monthly  report  of  all 
permits  issued  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  who,  after  careful  investigation,  ap- 
proves this  report  and  forwards  it  to  the  Bureau.  Here  the 
triplicate  forms  are  checked  with  the  Superintendent's  re- 
port, and  if  all  the  required  data  are  given,  the  record  is 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  as  the  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  fee  charges  of  the  examining  physicians. 

During  1915  the  greatest  number  of  permits  issued  in  any 
one  couuty  was  512,  in  Caroline,  representing  20.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  issued.  Of  this  number,  only  1  was  a 
general  permit,  while  511  were  vacation  permits.  Dorchester 
county  follows  with  459  permits,  or  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  Wicomico  is  third  with  347  permits,  or  14  per  cent. 
The  table  shows  that  comparatively  few  permits  were  issued 
in  Baltimore  county  and  none  in  Anne  Arundel ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  children  of  these  counties  are  re- 
quested to  apply  at  the  Bureau  for  the  necessary  permits 
and  are  included  in  the  table  of  permits  issued  in  Baltimore 
Citj'.  No  permits  have  been  issued  in  Calvert,  Charles,  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George  counties. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  securing  some 
official  evidence  of  age  as  prescribed  by  the  law.     This  evi- 
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TABLE   No.    1. 

M'MBER  AND  KIND  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  IX  EACH  OF  THE  COUN- 
TIES OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND.  ' 


General. 

Vacation 

Total. 

County. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Anne  Arundel 

14 

"i 

16 

29 

4 

19 

16 

9 

2 

110 

"'4 

511 

130 

3 

430 

173 

26 

63 

28 

37 

251 

296 

338 

84 

2,374 

is 

512 

130 

19 

459 

177 

45 

63 

28 

37 

267 

296 

347 

86 

2,484 

Baltimore 

.7 

Calvert 

Caroline 

20.6 

Carroll 

5.2 

Cecil 

.7 

Charles 

Dorchester 

18.4 

Harford 

7.1 

Howard 

2.0 

Kent 

2.5 

Montgomery 

Prince  George 

Queen  Anne 

11 

St.  Marv's 

1.5 

Somerset 

10.8 

Talbot 

11.9 

Wicomico 

14.0 

Worcester 

3.5 

Grand  total 

100.0 

'Western   Mar.vlnnd   includes  Allegany,   Washington   and   Frederick   counties. 


deuce  is  reciuired  in  the  order  designated,  /.  c,  birth  certifi- 
cate, passport  or  baptismal  certificate  and  other  document- 
ary ])roof  of  a<;e  (includinj^  certificate  from  physician  or 
midwife  or  a  liible  or  family  record).  In  case  of  failure  to 
secure  any  such  evidence,  an  af»])lication  is  filed  in  which 
parent  or  jfuardian  makes  affidavit  to  the  age  of  the  child 
and  to  the  statement  that  no  documentary  evidence  can  be 
produced.  This  ajjplication  must  be  filed  for  10  days.  If  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  no  facts  apjiear  contradicting 
the  statements  made  therein,  the  examining  j)hysician  adds 
a  written  statement  thereto,  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
evident  age  of  the  child,  and  affixes  his  signature.  This  form 
is  required  by  law  to  be  filed  in  lieu  of  the  documentary 
evidence. 

In  this  provision  lies  a  most  difficult  problem  of  the  phy- 
.-ii<iMu  i.ssuiug  permit.^.    (Jwing  to  the  incomplete  registration 
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of  births  lU  to  10  years  ago,  tlie  records  of  the  county  health 
officers  give  but  a  small  percentage  of  tliis  information.  This 
same  condition  of  all'airs  is  encountered  on  a[)plica1ion  at  llui 
State  Health  Department. 

In  attempting  to  secure  baptismal  records,  an  inquiry 
often  brings  the  information  from  the  present  pastor  of  a 
church  that  his  ])i'edeccssor  has  taken  his  records  with  him, 
or  that  no  records  have  been  kept.  In  many  cases,  however, 
this  proof  is  available. 

Physicians  usually  and  midwives  rarely  have  records.  In 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  Bible  or  family  records  can 
be  produced. 

The  objection  made  by  physicians  in  filing  the  required 
attldavit  is  that  they  cannot  give  the  time  to  the  correspond- 
ence necessary  to  determine  the  availability  of  documentary 
evidence  as  required.  When  we  consider  that  the  fee  paid 
the  physicians  for  procuring  the  necessary  data,  together 
with  a  complete  physical  examination  of  the  child,  is  only 
50  cents,  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  spend  part  of  this  for 
postage  nor  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  such  correspond- 
ence. In  some  cases  the  parents  are  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  procedure  in  securing  such  records,  and  in  some  cases  are 
unable  to  read  or  wi'ite. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE  ACCEPTED  IN  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  PERMITS 
IN  ALL  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General. 

Vacation 

Total. 

Proof  of  Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

OflBcial  birth  record  (Maryland  State) . 
Baptismal  certificate 

4 

6 

1 

64 

18 

142 
230 

1,635 
86 

146 

236 

1 

1,699 

104 

5.88 
9.50 

Physician's  or  Midwife's  certificate.. 

Bible  or  other  family  record 

Miscellaneous  records 

.04 

68.40 

4.19 

Total  documentary  proof 

93 
17 

2,093 

265 

16 

2,186 

282 
16 

88.01 

AflBdavit 

11.35 

Unknown 

.64 

Grand  total 

110 

2,374 

2,484 

100.00 

'See  footnote  to  Table  1. 
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As  shown  in  the  f()iv»;oin«!:  taliK*.  of  i\\o  LMS4  pciMuits  issued. 
!<»!»!>.  or  <>S.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  presented  KibU' 
or  family  reeords;  'SM't,  or  !•.."»  per  (ciit..  presented  baptismal 
recoids.  and  14)1,  or  r).S  per  t-ent.,  presented  birth  certificates. 
In  all.  lilSd,  or  SS  jier  lent.,  prtxhu-ed  some  documentarv  evi- 
dence of  age.  while  282,  or  11.3  per  cent.,  were  unable  to 
secure  any  proof  of  a{;e  and  aftidavita  were  accepted. 

The  problem  of  securing;  documentary  evidence  of  ap'  is 
even  «jreater  with  physicians  handlinjf  a  larjje  jiercentajje 
of  colored  applicants,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  regis- 
tered jthysician  (tr  midwife  was  in  attendance  at  the  birth 
of  the  chihl.  and  no  i-egistration  has  been  made.  Many  of 
the  colored  churches  have  no  regular  j)astors,  so  there  is  a 
bare  j>ossibility  of  any  records  having  been  kept.  In  many 
instances  no  liible  or  family  records  are  available  be- 
cause of  the  illiteracy  of  the  parents.  The  seriousness  of 
the  ju'oblem  is  a|)preciated  when  we  consider  that  4.")  per 
cent,  of  the  children  securing  jiermits  were  colored. 

Of  the  2484  children  securing  permits,  135(5,  or  55  per  cent., 
were  white,  while  1128.  or  45  })er  cent.,  were  colored.  Of 
the  135()  white  children  securing  jiermits,  837  were  14  years 
or  age  or  over  and  51!)  were  under  14  years.  Of  the  1128 
colored  children,  Gt)2  were  14  years  of  age  or  over  and  52<) 
were  under  14  years.  Only  10  general  emi)loyment  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  colored  children,  while  100  were  issued 
to  white  children. 

The  issuance  of  jiermits  to  children  to  engage  in  industries 
ojK-rating  throughout  the  year  is  not  a  dillicult  situation  to 
han<lle.  as  the  ajijdicant  usually  arranges  for  such  emjiloy- 
ment  some  time  in  advance  of  entei-ing  the  industry.  There 
is  usually  a  jihysician  in  the  community  from  whom  instruc- 
tions may  be  obtained.  The  required  data  can  be  secured 
and  held  in  readiness  for  the  issuance  of  the  permit.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  vacation  as  well  as  general  <'mj)lovment 
certificates,  as  many  boys  and  girls  have  their  jobs  "jirom- 
ised  long  before  the  close  of  school.''  The  issuance  of  jier- 
mits to  cannery  children  opens  the  difficult  phase  of  this 
work,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  jiroblem  will  be  apjireciated 
when  we  consider  that  2175,  or  871/2  jier  cent.,  of  the  jiei-mits 
issued  were  for  cannery  work,  while  only  300,  or  121/2  jier 
cent.,  were  for  emjiloyment  in  the  other  industrie.s.  (See 
table  on  jiage  ISO.) 
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TABLE  No.  3. 

COLOR,  SEX  AND  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  SECURING  GENERAL  AND 

VACATION  PERMITS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OTHER 

THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General. 

Vacation 
122 

Total. 

Color,  Sex  and  Age. 
White — Male — 12  years 

Number.  Per  cent. 
122      4.9 

13  years 

29 
24 

147 
231 
135 

147      5.9 

14  years 

260     10  5 

15  years 

159      64 

Total 

53 

635 

688 

27.7 

Female — 12  years 

26 
21 

119 
131 
225 
146 

119      4.8 

13  years 

131      5  3 

14  years 

251     10.1 

15  years 

167      6  7 

Total 

47 

621 

668     26  9 

1 

Colored — Male— 12  years 

116 
124 
131 

81 

116  1    4  7 

13  years 

124      5.0 

14  years 

15  years 

Total 

Female — 12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

2 
•  4 

133      5.3 

85  1    3.4 

6 

452 

458 

18.4 

"2 

2 

159 
203 
190 
114 

159 
203 
192 

6.4 
8.2 

7.7 

15  years 

Total 

Grand  total 

114  1    4.7 

4 

666 

670  1   27.0 

40 

2,374 

2.484  1   100.0 

^See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


In  many  instances  the  canneries  are  situated  in  isolated 
jilaces  and  draw  the  supply  of  labor  from  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  Many  of  the  applicants  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  order  to  make  application  to  the  physician  for  per- 
mits to  work,  and  the  distance  is  often  too  great  to  walk. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  arangements  are  made  by  the 
canner  to  have  the  applicants,  with  their  parents,  meet  the 
physician  on  a  certain  day  and  have  the  permits  issued. 
Often  the  applicants  are  uninstructed  or  only  partially  in- 
structed as  to  the  requirements,  and  come  without  the  neces- 
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sarv  tlata.  Often  ilu'  distanct*  to  the  Ihhik's  is  too  jjreat  for 
a  ri'inin  tiip  duiiny;  the  time  of  the  [tliysiciau's  visit,  as  his 
tiiiH'  is  limited,  and  he  does  uot  lelish  a  second  visit  to  the 
cannery,  tdti'n  a  lon«;  drive,  for  the  purpose  of  issnin<2;  one 
or  vscveral  permits.  Matters  could  he  great ly  facilitated  by 
closer  co-operation  on  the  part  of  tiie  canner  by  arran<;ing 
for  the  issuance  of  these  pernuts  in  advance  of  the  be<i;inning 
of  the  canninj;  season.  Usually  tliis  is  left  until  the  opening; 
day,  and  it  is  imjiossible  for  the  ])liysician  to  meet  the  de- 
nuinds  of  all  the  canners  for  whom  he  issues  jtermits,  as 
practically  all  the  canneries  open  at  the  same  time. 

When  permits  are  issued  at  the  canneries — and  this  is 
done  to  a  marked  extent — the  jdiysician  is  «j;reatly  haudi- 
rapped  in  i)erformin<»:  the  necessary  physical  examination. 
There  is  no  place  at  the  cannery  alfording  jirivacy,  and  the 
facilities  necessary  to  such  an  examination  are  lacking.  In 
ronsetpu'nce,  only  a  superficial  examination  can  l)e  made, 
and  certainly  nothing  more  could  be  exi»ecled  under  such 
condii  ions. 

TABLE   No.   4. 

NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN  HVESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General. 

Vacation 

TotaL 

Industry. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Mercantile 

12 

1 

25 

36 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

21 

54 
5 

26 

31 
2 

26 

49 

7 
1 
2,154 
1 
4 
1 
13 

66 
6 

51 

67 
5 

28 

53 

11 
3 
2,175 
1 
4 
1 
13 

2.66 

Telegraph  Service 

.24 

Manufacture — Clothing 

2.05 

Textiles 

2.70 

Bakery  products 

Lumber  products 

Wooden  boxes  and  bas- 
kets   

.20 
1.13 

2.13 

Copper    and    tin  prod- 
ucts   

.44 

Mechanical — Printing 

.12 

Canning 

87.57 

Laundry 

.04 

Place  of  amusement 

Garage 

.16 
.04 

Miscellaneous       

.52 

Grand  total 

110 

2,374 

2,484 

100.00 

'Sec  footnote  to  Table  1. 
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Next  to  cjinning,  tlie  greatest  number  of  penriits  were 
issued  for  mercantile  establishments,  tlie  manufacture  of 
clothing,  textiles  and  wooden  boxes  and  baskets,  eadi  aver- 
aging about  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  remaining 
industries  demanded  but  a  small  j)ercentage  of  the  permits 
ivssued. 

TABLE  No.  5. 

NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  EACH  MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTIES 
OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August , 

September , 

October , 

November 

December 

Total 


General. 


Vacation 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


11 
1 
3 

7 
10 
44 

5 
11 
24 
21 

5 


1 

6 

11 

75 

191 

147 

1,514 

360 

58 

10 

1 


12 

7 

14 

82 

201 

151 

1,519 

371 

82 

31 

6 


.3 

.5 

.2 

.6 

3.3 

8.1 

6.1 

61.2 

14.9 

3.3 

1.3 

.2 


110 


2,374 


2,484 


lOO.O 


^See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


The  bulk  of  the  work  of  issuing  perftiits  in  the  counties  is 
done  during  the  summer  months  prior  to  and  during  the  can- 
ning season.  In  August  1519,  or  61  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
number  of  permits  were  issued;  in  September,  371,  or  15 
per  cent.,  and  in  July,  151,  or  6  per  cent.  During  June  201, 
or  8  per  cent.,  of  the  permits  were  issued,  and  in  May,  82, 
or  3  per  cent.  These  months  are  usuallj^  busy  ones  for  the 
officers  issuing  permits,  owing  to  the  close  of  schools,  many 
boys  and  girls  securing  employment  at  this  time  for  the 
summer  months.  During  the  7  remaining  months  only  <) 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  issued. 
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SHOWING   THE   GRADE    COMPLETED    BY   CHILDREN   SECURING 
GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE   COUN- 
TIES OTHER  TliAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Grade. 

General  Permit. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

4th 

4 

49 

23 

20 

10 

1 

1 

2 

3.6 

6th 

44.6 

6th. 

20.9 

7th 

18.2 

8th 

9.1 

9th. 

.9 

10th 

.9 

2Dd  year  high  school 

1.8 

.  Total 

110 

100.0 

'  See  footnote  to  Table  1. 

As  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren securing  general  employment  certificates  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fifth  grade.  This  class  numbers  49,  or  45  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number;  2'A  had  completed  the  sixth  grade 
and  20  the  seventh.  Only  14  of  the  110  children  had  gone 
further  in  school  than  the  seventh  grade. 

The  facts  as  presented  in  this  report  are  not  meant  as  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  work  of  the  physicians  issuing  ])ermits 
in  the  counties,  but  are  placed  before  the  ])ublic  in  order  that 
the  difiiculties  met  and  obstacles  surmounted  can  be  ap])re- 
ciated.  Jjet  it  be  plainly  understood  that  many  physicians 
are  doing  faithful  and  conscientious  work  in  end<»avoi'ing 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law.  and  are  making  the 
most  of  meager  oj)portunities  with  but  snmll  and  undoubt- 
edly insufficient  reniTineration  for  their  services. 

REVOKED    PERMITS. 


Under  the  ])i'ovisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  employ- 
ment certificates  may  be  revoked  for  cause  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  child  requested  by  the  Itureau.  When  a  ]»ermit  issued 
by  a  physician  in  the  county  is  to  be  revoked,  he  is  requested 
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to  recall  the  original  of  llie  permit  filed  wiili  ilie  employer 
and  forward  same  to  tlu^  IJiireani;  also  to  notify  both  child 
and  employer  that  such  employment  must  be  discontinued 
at  once. 

The  records  of  1915  show  that  TiS  permits  were  revoked. 
This  number  shows  a  marked  decrease  when  compared  with 
the  number  revoked  in  1914.  The  following  table  shows  the 
reasons  for  revoking  these  permits : 


Over  16  years  of  age  at  time  of  application 

Under  12  years  of  age 

Under  age  for  work  in  mechanical  establishments. 
Permits  issued  to  Baltimore  children 

Total 


3 

14 
18 


Of  the  3  permits  issued  to  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
2  were  for  cannery  work  and  1  for  a  crab-picking  establish- 
ment. 

Of  the  IJ:  permits  issued  to  children  under  14  years  of 
age  to  work  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments, 
7  were  issued  for  basket  or  box  factories,  3  for  can  factories, 
2  in  contracting,  1  for  a  clothing  factory  and  1  for  a  print- 
ing establishment.  The  reasons  for  issuance  of  some  of  these 
permits  as  given  by  physicians  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  these  children  was  in  no  way  connected  with  machin- 
ery. It  was  carefully  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
is  the  absolute  exclusion  from  manufacture  of  all  labor  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  remaining  18  permits  revoked  were  issued  to  children 
whose  permanent  residence  is  in  Baltimore;  11  of  this  num- 
ber being  issued  by  one  physician.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  administration  of  the  present  Child  Labor  Law  it  was 
found  in  a  number  of  instances  that  children  who  had  been 
refused  permits  in  Baltimore  had  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing them  in  the  counties.  Some  of  these  children  were  under 
12  years  of  age.  Because  of  the  diflQculty  of  securing  offi- 
cial evidence  of  age,  permits  had  been  issued  on  affidavits 
of  the  parents,  who  misrepresented  the  ages  of  these  chil- 
dren.    Others  had  been  refused  by  the  physicians  attached 
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it»  ilic  lliiii-aii  Itccausr  (if  plivsical  (IcIVcts.  \\  lien  siicli  ton 
(lilioiis  were  hromxlii  t<i  (lir  notice  of  the  ISiircau,  i(  was 
(icciiU'd  that  all  (liildrcii  iicriiiaiiciu l_v  i-i'sidinjj;  in  JJaltiniorc 
should  si'cinc  llicir  |i(iiiiiis  Itcfore  Jjoiiig  to  the  counties  to 
work.  A  <ii(Milar-U'ti<M-  slarmj;  these  facts  was  sent  to  oach 
«»f  the  jtlivsii-ians  enj^ajied  in  Ihis  work,  instruct  iiij^  them 
that  in  the  future  no  fee  would  he  jiaid  for  the  issuan<-e  of 
|tcrniils  to  IJaltiniore  <-hildren  unless  (dlicial  evidence  of  a«ie 
was  presented.  Two  salaried  jdiysic  ians  are  attaelied  tt)  the 
IJureau  to  do  this  work,  and  it  was  deemed  a  wasle  of  the 
Stall'  funds  lo  y.-.xy  to  Innc  this  work  done  in  the  counties. 

Althoujih  re«|uired  to  report  nit)ntlil.v  a  list  of  i)ermits 
issued,  many  physicians  do  not  submit  a  report  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  then  only  on  recjuest  of  the  liureau.  Because 
of  this  it  is  dilliciilt  lo  handle  the  casi'S  of  children  workinj; 
illei;ally  or  at  forbidden  occujiat ions,  as  they  are  often 
allowed  to  work  durinj;  the  entire  sumnuM'  or  until  found  at 
work  by  the  inspector. 

The  comparatively  few  cases  durinji,  the  past  yeai-  is  in- 
dicative of  a  more  comprehensive  knowledjie  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  on  the  i)art  of  the  physicians,  and  give 
promise  of  a  better  and  more  effective  administration  during 
the  coming  year. 

PEK.MITS    KKFUSEI). 

r>ut  few  records  of  peimiis  refused  in  the  counties  have 
been  received  by  the  liureau  during  1J)15,  although  for  sev- 
eral years  jiast  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  having  such  information  at  hand.  It  is  only  through  a 
comjdete  and  accurate  rej ort  of  such  i-ecords  that  the  needs 
of  a  community  can  be  shown  and  the  necessary  agencies 
established  or  legislation  enacted  to  correct  defective  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  if  the  records  indicated  that  a  large  nuu)- 
ber  of  children  who  had  reached  the  legal  working  age  had 
been  icfused  because  they  failed  to  qualify  educationally, 
then  the  need  for  uniform  and  State-wide  compulsory  school 
attendance  could  be  shown.  A  large  number  of  physically  de- 
fective (  hildren  would  show  the  need  of  organizing  some  medi- 
cal or  nursing  association  to  care  for  them,  or,  if  possible, 
to    i-emedy    these   defects.      The    children    under    age    upon 
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whose  earnings  Ifie  I'aiiiilies  liave  been  depending  could 
be  given  tlicir  riglitfnl  <)j)j)()r-1nni1ies  in  life  ])y  Ihe  eslab- 
iisbment  of  a  State  fund  or  of  some  charitable  organization 
to  care  for  the  families  temporarily  rather  than  place  the 
unfair  burden  of  earning  a  livelihood  on  these  immature 
shoulders. 

The  returns  made  by  the  physicians  during  1015  show  the 
refusal  of  only  21  permits;  14  of  these  were  made  to  chil- 
dren under  age,  and  7  failed  to  pass  the  educational  test. 
In  only  one  instance — that  of  an  11-year-old  child— wan 
any  note  made  of  physical  disqualification. 

One  physician  stated  in  the  course  of  an  interview  that 
no  such  records  had  been  made  by  him,  because  it  would 
appear  that  he  wanted  the  fee  of  50  cents  too  badly.  A  num- 
ber of  physicians  stated  that  they  had  refused  permits,  but 
no  records  had  been  made.  If  the  records  had  been  kept 
carefully,  the  probabilities  are  that  Maryland's  standard 
of  physical  fitness  for  working  children  would  be  no  greater 
cause  for  boasting  than  its  educational  requirements. 


THE  BUREAU  INSPECTION  DURING  1915 

Anna    IIi:i;k.\i:ij. 

The  IJuivaii  of  Slalisiiis  aiul  liilonualiou  is  charged  with 
the  inspection  of  i)laces  of  employment  under  two  laws. 
(Miajiter  77!>  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland  it'(piires  that  all  jirem- 
ises  on  whii-h  any  articles  of  clolliiiij;-,  hats,  jiloves.  fnrs, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cijjars  or  ci^'arettes  are 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  should  he  inspected  jireliminary  to 
licensinji;,  and  thereafter  annually  unless  the  ])remises  are 
likewise  dwellings,  in  which  case  lliere  should  he  a  senn- 
annual  insi>ection.  Under  the  Child  Lahor  Law  the  JUireau 
is  authorized  and  required  to  inspect  all  premises  on  which 
children  ref^nlafed  by  this  law  are  employed  or  suffered  to 
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Baltimore  City. 


Reported  by 


Nature  of  Violation. 


Licens- 
ing 
depart- 
ment. 


Inspect- 
ors. 


Counties, 


Reported 

by 
Inspect- 


Total. 


Employing  child: 

Without  work  permit 

Below  legal  age 

At  prohibited  occupation 

During  school  hours  on  vacation 

permit 

Over  10  hours  a  day 

At  other  than  specified  occupa- 
tion  

By    other    than    specified    em- 
ployer   

Permit  not  filed  by  employer 

Permit  returned  to  child  instead 
of  Bureau 

Total 


350 
8 
9 

3 
6 

5 

3 

8 

290 


197 
22 


682 


223 


516 
41 


558 


1,063 

71 

9 

8 
6 


3 

8 

290 


1,463 
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work.  These  legal  enactments  would  seem  sufficient  to  se- 
cure to  the  Avorkers  tlie  intended  protection  through  regula- 
tion. In  Maryland,  however,  as  in  all  States  where  inspect- 
ors are  appointed  for  political  reasons  and  are  not  selected 
by  virtue  of  their  qualifications  and  thereafter  protected  in 
the  careful  discharge  of  their  duties  by  civil  service,  the  in- 
efficient inspection  under  these  laws  is  an  injustice  to  those 
whose  need  of  protection  was  recognized  by  such  enactment. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  present  administration,  to 
economize  time  and  effort,  the  inspectors  appointed  under 
these  two  laws  were  considered  as  a  single  group  and  were 
all  detailed  to  do  both  kinds  of  inspections  in  the  districts 
assigned  them.  The  State  had  just  made  a  great  gain  in 
legislation  looking  to  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  and  it 
was  important  that  this  legislation  should  be  carefully,  in- 
telligently and  honestly  administered  in  every  detail.  Ex- 
perience soon  showed  that  not  all  of  the  inspectors  were 
either  able  or  willing  to  carry  out  their  instructions,  and,  lest 
the  cause  of  the  child  laborers  be  injured  seriously,  the  in- 
spectors were  divided  into  two  groups  after  the  first  year. 
The  two  inspectors  provided  under  the  factory  law  were 
assigned  to  that  work  exclusively.  A  great  deal  of  factory- 
made  clothing  is  sent  into  homes  to  be  finished.  This  fact 
affects  seriously  the  effort  of  the  clothing  operatives  to  im- 
prove conditions,  and  was  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  a  spe- 
cial study  by  the  Bureau.  The  results  of  the  effort  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  Bureau  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  desired  data  could  better  be  secured  by  a 
woman  inspector  who,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  she  was  a 
woman,  could  more  easily  secure  the  confidence  of  women, 
who  was  trained  to  establish  the  necessary  friendly  relations, 
and  who  furthermore  could  speak  with  the  foreign  w^omen  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  third  year  of  the  administration 
such  a  w^oman  from  the  forces  of  Child  Labor  inspectors  was 
assigned  to  the  required  inspection  and  to  the  study  of  home 
workers.  The  two  men  inspectors  were  retained  during  the 
third  year  on  the  inspection  of  workshops  and  factories  man- 
ufacturing clothing  and  tobacco  products.  The  woman  in- 
spector was  not  altogether  relieved  of  child  labor  inspection, 
but  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  inspection  of  establish- 


iiUMJis  ciiiidoyiii^  I;irp'  iiuiiibtMs  of  j;irls  aiul  in  (MIu-is  lliat 
liail  l<>  Ik*  fo\t'r<Ml  in  a  short  busy  season. 

In  tilt'  course  of  the  study  of  tlie  lionic  liiiisluMs.  it  was 
found  that  (luiin<r  the  jiast  two  years  tlie  factory  insitectiu-s 
had  ilh'^ally  aulhoii'/ed  workslioj*  licenses  foi-  dwellinj;s 
tlirou^h  their  lack  of  cai-erul  discrimination.  This  fact  shook 
the  r.uii'an's  failli  in  them  and  tliey  were  withdrawn  from 
that  work.  Tlie  entire  liehl.  in\ol\in«;-  nearly  ;t(M)(>  inspec- 
tions a  year,  was  assi«;ned  lo  the  woman  insi)ector,  who  was 
fuither  instructed  to  make  child  labor  inspections  of  all  the 
l»remi.ses  she  visited.  The  report  on  this  work  is  j;iven  by 
Mariiaret  Kosannska  in  another  part  of  this  \<»lunM'. 

I'nder  the  tMiild  Labor  Law  there  are  ])rovided  seven  in 
spectors,  an  ollicer  to  issue  i)ermits,  aud  medical  oxauiiners. 
There  were  o\-er  20.000  applications  for  permits  Ihi-ou^hoiit 
the  Slate  durinj;  the  year,  about  SO  ]ier  cent,  of  which  were 
nnnle  in  l>altiuu)re  (Mty.  Inchnlinji  uew.sboys,  the  uuniber  of 
licensed  children  workiuj;  in  the  State  durinjj  a  year  is  ap- 
proximately 10.000.  If  apportioned  amon^  the  persons  ])ro- 
vided  by  the  law  lo  insure  the  lejiulation  of  the  conditions  of 
theii-  emi>loyment,  each  of  the  seven  inspecloi's  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  over  2200  children.  This  apportionment  should 
be  kejit  in  mind  in  judfiinu'  the  woj-k  of  the  administrative 
force. 

The  administration  of  this  law,  as  has  been  stated  in  pre- 
vious sections  of  this  report,  divides  into  two  distinct  i)arts, 
both  e(pially  essential  to  its  complete  enforcement.  The 
<inaT-d<'d  entiance  of  children  into  industry  thionj^h  the  care- 
ful issuan<-e  of  work  permits  is  logically  the  liist  half  of  the 
work.  Th(^  l.l.OOO  apjilicants  considered  annually  in  the  City 
of  liallimoie,  to<>'ethe!'  with  the  task  of  makiup;  records  an<l 
lillin;;;  them,  obviously  recpiire  the  time  and  services  of  more 
than  the  one  person  jti-ovided  by  law.  The  supervision  by  the 
liureau  of  some  .'UXJO  jiermits  issued  annually  in  the  counties 
makes  a  further  demand  on  the  services  of  the  inspection 
force.  The  fore«;oin<;  chapters,  dealiu":  with  the  work  for 
I!)!."),  show  that  of  ei^ht  oHicials — one  issuin<^  ollicer  and 
.seven  inspectors — ju-ovidetl  for  the  a<lministration  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  four  are  necessary  to  the  work  of  issuing 
permits.  The  one  designatwl  in  the  law  as  the  officer  issuing 
peiinits  is  the  head  of  the  department.     One  inspector  is  sta- 
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tioned  in  a  biaiicli  olTicc  opened  early  in  the  year  in  Cumber 
land,  and  is  doiiij;-  llio  Unreau's  work  of  issniiifjj  ixn-inils  and 
inspectin<>-  under  both  laws  in  the  five  counlies  of  Western 
Maryland.  A  secon<l  inspector  luis  carefully  sui)ervised 
throui2,h  corres]K)ndence  the  issuance  of  permits  in  the  re- 
mainiii"-  counties.  She  also  luis  done  practically  all  of  the 
inspection  on  the  Eastein  Shore,  Avhich,  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  canneries  located  there,  is  entitled  to  the  service 
of  a  permanent  branch  office. 

In  passing',  it  should  be  sai<l  that  these  branch  offices 
should  assume  the  work  of  considering  all  the  applicants  for 
])ermits  in  ther  respective  territories  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This  could  be  done  comparatively  easily  if  each  branch  were 
supplied  with  a  motor  car,  and  a  regular  schedule  of  hours  in 
all  industrial  centers  were  maintained. 

During  1915  a  third  inspector  has  been  detailed  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  newsboys,  which  involves  both  relicensing  and  in- 
spection. Each  of  these  three  inspectors — the  two  working  in 
the  counties  and  the  newsboy  inspector — is  responsible  for 
the  regulation  of  fully  2000  children.  The  officer  issuing  per- 
mits, aided  by  a  clerical  force  of  two,  passes  practically  upon 
all  the  applicants  who  present  themselves  in  Baltimore  City, 
thus  carrying  an  unduly  large  share  of  the  work. 

The  remaining  four  inspectors  are  relieved  of  all  work  re- 
lated to  the  issuance  of  permits,  keeping  of  records  and  files 
and  correspondence.  They  have  been  called  upon  regiilarly 
the  first  of  every  month  to  tabulate  the  records  of  the  chil- 
dren licensed  during  the  preceding  month.  Some  further  de- 
mands on  them  for  office  work  have  been  made  occasionally. 

The  total  number  of  children  reported  through  inspection 
during  the  year  was  7350.  Of  these,  over  2000  were  included 
in  the  work  of  the  inspector  who  was  assigned  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau's  work  on  the  Eastern  Shore ;  1000  were 
reported  by  the  Avoman  doing  factory  inspection  in  the  cloth- 
ing and  tobacco  manufacturing  industries,  and  about  350 
were  in  the  territory  of  the  inspector  situated  in  Western 
Maryland.  The  four  inspectors  doing  field  work  in  Balti- 
more City,  and  who  did  some  cannery  inspection  in  the  coun- 
ties, reported  on  about  4000  children,  over  three-fourths  of 
whom  worked  in  the  city.  Since  there  are  approximately 
6000  licensed  child  laborers  in  Baltimore,  the  work  of  the 
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four  iMs)it'(i(irs  ill  r.nri  Icll  alunii  ,">()  ]<rv  ct'iii.  short  of  tlu'ir 
task. 

Thou^li  ilic  Stali'  can  olVi'f  no  rxcusr  lor  this  laihire  to 
stHurc  to  its  cliild  w  a  jioca  I- lie  fs  tlit'  jtroti'ctioii  arcoidcd  llieni 
l»y  law  and  paid  lor  by  its  c-ilizeiis,  llie  Itlaiiie  should  iiol  rest 
entirely  on  these  four  oflicials.  They,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  iiojnilation.  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  all  lairness  with  rej^ard  to  these  particular  inspectors 
that  they  tilled  tlu'ir  positions  fur  the  most  part  honestly  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  and  did  not  consider  that  past  service 
in  the  party  orjranization  relieved  them  of  giving  time  and 
t'tfort  to  their  olVicial  j>ositioiis.  Two  of  them  were  as  willing 
and  aide  woiUers  as  can  be  secured  under  the  system  of  ap- 
jtointnieiii  of  jniblic  ollicials  to  maintain  political  strength. 

At  the  re(piest  of  several  social  agencies,  the  Bureau 
adopte<l  in  its  child  labor  insjieclion  the  I'nited  States  Cen- 
sus Enumeration  Districts,  in  oider  that  its  work  might  be 
comjiarable  by  the  use  of  the  same  district  system  with  the 
tindings  of  other  agencies.  The  400  districts  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  four  inspectors.  The  ins])ection  of  the 
clothing  industry  for  child  labor  had  already  been  combined 
with  the  regular  factory  inspection  and  assigned  to  another 
inspector.  This  eliminated  from  the  work  of  these  four  in- 
sj)ectors  the  second  largest  child-emjdoying  industry  in  the 
citv.  The  inspection  of  j)ast  years  had  failed  most  in  not 
reaching  the  children  employed  in  the  smaller  establish- 
ments. The  explanation  offered  for  this  was  that  unless  a 
child  was  sighted  on  the  jiremises,  the  inquiry,  whether  chil- 
dren were  eni]»loyed  was  apt  to  l)e  met  in  the  negative.  In 
<»rder,  tlu'refore,  to  give  the  inspectors  another  excuse  for 
entering  every  place  of  business  or  industry,  the  Bureau 
planne<l  that  the  registration  required  under  Chapter  779,  as 
amended  by  tlie  Legislature  of  1914.  should  be  secured 
through  the  inspectors  rather  than  by  mail.  All  establish- 
ments, whether  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile,  em- 
jdoj'ing  five  or  more  persons  are  require^l  to  register  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  iiisjiectors  were  sui>plied  with  the 
cards  juepared  for  this  purpose  and  were  instructed  to  enter 
every  establishment  in  their  respective  districts.  The  Bureau 
hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  a  complete  registration,  as  well 
as  an  intensive  child  labor  insjiection.     The  Bureau's  hopes 
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were  doomed  to  inucli  disappointment.  The  insjjection  laws 
do  not  provide  lor  a  chief  inspector,  nor  for  an  administra- 
tive force  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  a  si)ecial  detail,  even 
temporarily,  for  this  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Factory  Law,  many 
years  ago,  no  chief  inspector  was  provided,  because  at  that 
time  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  chief  from  serving  in  the  capacity  of  director  and  sui>er- 
visor  of  the  inspection  work.  During  subsequent  years,  al- 
though the  enactment  of  increasingly  stringent  child  labor 
laws  and  an  increased  force  of  inspectors  enormously  in- 
creased the  work  of  the  Bureau,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  supervising  inspector.  Doubtless  the  failure  to  make 
adequate  provision  is  due  to  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  the  inspectors  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  ad- 
ministrations, are  chosen  with  reference  to  their  experience 
and  ability  to  perform  the  work  without  constant  super- 
vision. How  far  this  is  from  the  truth,  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  inspection  records  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  will  show. 

While  the  work  of  inspectors,  chosen  chiefly  for  political 
reasons,  never  measures  up  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  is  most 
likely  to  show  greatest  defect  during  the  last  year  of  an  ad- 
ministration. The  year  1915  proved  no  exception  to  the  ten- 
dency, for,  what  with  the  political  demands  of  an  election 
year,  and,  after  the  election,  the  certainty  of  loss  of  position, 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  force  of  inspectors 
steadilj^  at  work,  and  even  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  qual- 
ity of  w^ork  that  was  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  law.  For  example,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  approximately  50  occu- 
pations involving  elements  of  physical  danger,  but,  since 
these  prohibitions  are  necessarily  stated  in  general  terms  and 
the  names  of  the  occupations  are  not  standardized,  the  State 
does  not  live  up  to  the  law  in  protecting  working  children, 
unless  its  inspectors  carefully  analyze  the  processes  in  which 
they  find  children  employed  and  interpret  the  general  terms 
in  order  that  the  permit  issuing  officer  may  know  whether  or 
not  the  occupations  described  on  the  applications  for  a  per- 
mit are  among  those  which  the  law  prohibits.  If  the  State 
inspectors  are  unequal  to  this  task,  the  matter  is  left  too 
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larj;ely  to  ilic  niiplovcr  and  llic  cliiliiicii,  as  a  conscinuMice, 
siitlVr.  The  iriKtils  of  the  State  Accident  Coininission.  wlii<-h 
Iiave  been  availaMe  for  one  year  <»nly,  l»nt  wliicli  will  serve 
luMioefoitli  as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  ade(|nacy  of  the 
Child  Labor  I^aw  and  the  elliciency  of  its  enforceineni,  show 
that  at  ]»resent  the  law  foibiddinj;-  ceiiain  oc(  iijiations  to 
tliildien  undei*  It!  years  is  not  sulllcient  to  ]»rolecl  Mary- 
land's waj,^e earning:;  boys  and  ^irls  from  all  dan;,MM-. 

The  P>ureau  can  only  do  its  part  in  jjiotectinj;:  the  childien 
in  industry  when  it  can  secure,  throufjh  its  insi)ectoi's,  an  ac 
curate  des«-iipt  ion  of  the  occupations  which  <-Iiildr(»n  j>erforni 
and  can  thereby  eliminate  from  tlie  applications  the  <:;eneial 
and  misleading  descriptions  of  the  work  which  the  child  will 
be  called  upon  to  do.  lentil  the  Bureau  can  have  this  efticient 
inspection  service  there  will  always  be  danger  of  issuing  a 
jteiinit  for  "errand  boy"  when  the  work  leally  involved  is 
carrying  goods  from  one  floor  to  another  on  an  elevator,  the 
running  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law^  for  boys  under  18 
years  of  age.  Obviously,  the  responsibility  for  such  a  situa- 
tion rests  not  only  on  the  failure  to  provide  for  a  chief  in- 
sjjcctor,  but  principally  upon  a  sj'stem  of  pioviding  for  the 
administration  of  a  law  requiring  technical  interpretation 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  occupational  demands  and  on  the 
ability  for  tinal  discrimiimtion  by  selection  from  pai-ty  woi-k- 
ers,  whose  claims  for  ajjixdntment  rests  on  entirely  dillerent 
qualities. 

The  City  of  naltimoie  is  a  territory  not  too  large  to  be 
covered  ade(juately  and  constantly  by  four  able  inspectors, 
especially  during  this  fourth  year  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, when  the  community  is  familiar  with  the  ])rovisions  of 
the  law,  when  a  good  co-oi>eration  has  been  developed  with 
most  em]»lovers  of  child  labor,  and  when  respect  for  the  law 
has  been  {piite  thoroughly  established.  And  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  children  reported  by  the  inspectors  had  equaled  fully 
the  number  of  ]>ei'mits  issued,  the  inspectors  haven't  done 
more  than  to  see  each  child  but  oiu-e  in  the  course  of  the 
year  at  every  j)Osition  he  has  held.  When  we  consider  that 
the  childien  regulated  by  the  Child  Labor  Law  are  children 
of  legal  school  age,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  even  factory 
inspection   which   does  comt;  uj)  in   the  course  of  the  year 
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with  every  jxM'iiiil  issued  is  u  j){i(li(!li<;  snhslKute  for  th(i 
child's  rijj;h(  to  ;i  daily  nse  of  (lu;  pnhlic  seliool  systinti.  Until 
the  State  has  develoi)ed  its  social  coiiscicMicci  and  scnise  of 
justice  to  the  point  of  securin*^-  to  ev(My  child  undei*  10  years 
within  its  border  schooling,  healthful  recreation  and  freedom 
from  wage-earning  in  piofit-producing  industry,  it  cannot 
hope  for  a  future  loyal  citizenship  from  child  workers,  who 
some  day  will  realize  that  the  administration  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law  was  more  a  matter  of  jobs  for  faithful  party 
workers  than  of  the  protection  of  exploited,  wronged,  help- 
less youth. 


CANNERIES  INSPECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU'S  INSPECTORS  DURING  1915. 


Canneries  Visited. 

Inspected. 

Not  Inspected. 

Total. 

Location 

of 
Canneries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Chil- 
dren 
at 
work. 

Viola- 
tions. 

Employ- 
ing no 
children 

Not  in 
oper- 
ation. 

Out  of 
busi- 
ness. 

Listed, 

but 

not 
visited. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.. 
Baltimore  City. . . 

Baltimore  Co 

Caroline  Co 

Carroll  Co 

Cecil  Co 

Charles  Co 

Dorchester  Co... . 

Frederick  Co 

Harford  Co 

Kent  Co 

10 
25 

2 

58 

8 

8 

2 

53 

4 

57 

9 

2 

9 

2 

26 

41 

27 

6 

109 
317 

27 
720 
238 

64 

5 

786 

46 
384 

77 

10 
133 

12 
182 
442 
226 

53 

21 
31 

6 
93 

1 

1 

90 

2 
27 

8 

6 

6 

46 
32 

29  ' 
13  I 

4 
3 

'7 
'2 

8 

'3 

2 
8 
3 

1 

'3 
'2 

'7 

36 
6 
1 
5 
3 
7 
8 
6 
6 

1 

i 

2 
1 

'3 

'4 
1 

'7 
1 

6 
2 

16 
25 

5 
62 
17 
11 

4 
63 

4 

105 

16 

3 
14 

5 
43 
52 
47 
17 

'2 

L2 

Prince  George  Co.. 
Queen  Anne  Co. . . 

St.  Mary's  Co 

Somerset  Co 

Talbot  Co 

Wicomico  Co 

Worcester  Co 

i 

Total 

349 

3,831 

412  1 

40 

91 

29 

517 

1^ 

•_MK> 
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NinvmER   OF   PERMITS   ISSUED   TO   CHILDREN'   ENTERING   FIF- 
TEEN PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
FOUND  AT  WORK  IN  SUCH  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND  DURING  1915. 


1 
Baltimore  City.  | 

1 

Counties. 

Total. 

Children 

Children 

1 

Children 

Permits 

found 

Permits 

found 

Permits 

found 

Industry. 

! 

issued. 

at  work.j 

1 

issued. 

at  work. 

issued. 

at  work. 

Canning 

1,619 

391 

2,279 

3,523 

3,898 

3,914 

Mercantile 

2,136 

.       716 

219 

105 

2.355 

821 

Clothing  mfg 

1,764 

938 

54 

54 

1.818 

992 

Textiles 

428 

74 

152 

213 

580 

287 

Copper,      tin     and 

sheet-iron  prod- 

ucts  

535 

240 

11 

9 

546 

249 

5  Industries: 

Number 

6.482 

2,359 

2.715 

3,904 

9,197 

6,263 

Per  cent 

67.5 

73.0 

91.5 

94.4 

73.2 

85.0 

Confectionery  mfg. 

290 

31 

290 

31 

Offices 

258 

1 

i 

259 

1 

Printing 

223 

42 

8 

ii 

231 

53 

Wooden  box  mfg... 

174 

99 

53 

48 

227 

147 

Telegraph  and  tel- 

ephone service . . 

192 

67 

11 

9 

203 

76 

Bottle   stopper 

manufacturing.. . 

181 

1 

181 

1 

Glass 

I        125 

58 

47 

94 

172 

152 

Paper  boxes 

1        164 

82 

3 

167 

82 

Brooms,  brushes, 

hair  work 

104 

50 

27 

4 

131 

54 

Artificial  flowers 

and  feathers 

99 

45 

99 

45 

15  Industries: 

1 

Number 

8,292 

2,835 

2,865 

4,070 

11,157 

6,905 

Per  cent 

86.5 

87.8 

96.5 

98.4 

88.9 

93.7 

All  others 

1      1,289 

1 

392 

101 

65 

1,390 

457 

Grand  total 

9,581 

3,227 

6,966 

4,135 

12,547 

7,362 

M 
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CHILD  LABOR  INSPECTION  ON  THE  EASTERN 
SHORE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maiiiimh:  I..  Sdi.k;.  I  iispccinr. 

Ill  iIm'  s\iiiiiii('I-  mimI  Tail  of  ll»l."i  an  iiitciisivt'  study  was 
niJuU'  of  the  i-liild  lalxtr  I'lnployiii;^  indusliics  wliitli  are  In 
caled  on  tin'  lOastcrn  Shore  of  Maryland,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  natnic  ol'  the  oceiijiations  in  which  children  were 
enj;a;iiMl  and  the  extent  to  which  tlieii-  employers  were  coin- 
ldyin<;  wilii  the  Child  Labor  Law.  While  the  iOastein  Shore 
is  looked  ujton  larj^cly  as  an  a;j:ri(nltural  section,  the  <lata 
jtrocuied  by  the  survey  of  this  territory  shows  a  niaiUed  in- 
dustrial activity  as  well. 

liecause  of  the  adaptahility  of  the  soil  in  the  jtrodnction  of 
fruits  and  vej^etables  and  the  abundance  of  sea  food  .in  the 
counties  borderin<j  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  aiid  its  tribu- 
taries, the  canniu";-  and  packing-  of  the.se  jiroducts  are  exten- 
sively carried  on,  constituting  the  leading-  industry  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  While  there  is  scarcely  a  town,  village  or 
settlement  of  any  size  that  does  not  boast  of  one  or  more  can- 
neries, and  they  are  scattered  throujihout  the  peninsula,  the 
canning  industry  is  centered  in  Dorchestei-  and  Caroline 
counties. 

Box  .\Ni>  l>.\sKi:'r  MA-xriwcnuio. 

The  shipiiing  of  fiuits,  vegetables  and  sea  food  in  raw 
state  or  in  cans  has  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  boxes,  baskets,  crates  and  jiackages  of  various 
kinds.  Although  this  industry  is,  in  juost  cases,  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  rush  season  begins  in  early 
spring  and  extends  into  the  summer  nu>nths.  It  is  at  this 
time  of  the  year  that  a<l(lilional  labor  is  engaged,  including  a 
nund)er  of  boys  and  girls.  The  labor  of  the  men  in  establish- 
ments of  this  class  is  confined  to  the  i»rej>aiation  of  lumber 
and  veneer  and  in  making  the  larger  baskets  and  crates. 
Boys  are  engaged  in  making  baskets,  basket  covers  an<l  trays, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  shipment  of  small  fruits  in  crates, 
while  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in  nailing  baskets, 
usually  the  (piait  basket  oi-  cu]»,  as  it  is  called.     AVlien  these 

I'Oli 
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quart  baskets  are  made  in  the  homes,  as  many  of  tliem  are, 
the  employer  furnishes  tlie  veneer  cut  in  the  required  lengths, 
the  form  over  which  the  baskets  are  made  and  the  nails.  The 
pay  for  this  work,  which  is  sent  and  collected,  is  from  GO  to 
80  cents  per  1000  baskets.  While  the  table  shows  that  the 
number  of  children  employed  in  this  industry*  is  small,  a 
great  many  more  than  this  number  were  engaged  during  the 
summer.  As  the  inspection  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  schools,  most  of  the  children  had  left  the  industry. 

The  question  most  frequently  raised  by  employers  in  this 
industry  was:  "Why  are  boys  under  14  years  of  age  ex- 
cluded from  the  work  of  nailing  boxes  or  baskets,  when  they 
are  employed  in  a  room  or  shed  remote  from  machinery  of 
any  kind?"  It  was  most  difficult  to  explain  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  law  made  no  exception  whatever  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  from 
manufacture.  In  fact,  it  was  learned  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployers, either  for  this  or  for  other  reasons,  had  prevailed 
upon  the  physicians  to  issue  permits  to  children  over  12  and 
under  14  years  of  age  to  work  in  this  capacity.  A  number  of 
these  permits  were  revoked. 

Occasionally  a  boy  under  16  years  is  still  found  working  at 
a  forbidden  occupation,  such  as  that  of  off-bearer  of  sawed 
strips  at  a  circular  or  band  saw  which  is  operated  by  an 
adult. 

Clothing. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
particularly  in  Dorchester  and  Wicomico  counties.  In 
nearly  every  little  town  of  any  size  in  Wicomico  county  there 
is  a  little  factory  manufacturing  shirts  or  overalls,  usually 
contracting  for  Baltimore  firms.  Comparatively  few  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  Avere  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
but  few  were  operating.  Most  of  these  children  were  trim- 
ming and  folding. 

There  Avere  a  few  instances  of  overcrowding  in  these  fac- 
tories, the  law's  requirement  of  500  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
each  worker  having  been  ignored.  As  the  factory  in  small 
towns  is  usually  a  frame  structure  of  one  story,  50  or  60  feet 
long,  20  or  25  feet  in  width  and  9  or  10  feet  high,  air  space 
enough  is  furnished  to  accommodate  from  20  to  22  workers 


♦See  table,  page  1S6. 
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iiiuler  the  law.  IIoweNor,  wIkmi  iiioio  people  were  employed 
the  employers  received  most  unfavorably  the  instniLtions  of 
the  iuspector  to  increase  the  air  space.  It  was  explained  that 
this  niiijht  Ite  done  by  raising;  tlie  ceilinj;  a  foot  or  two,  for 
in  this  manner  the  air  sjiace  ]ia<l  bei'U  greatly  increased  in 
some  factories  as  a  result  of  similar  instructions  on  occasion 
of  previous  inspections. 

One  factory  was  found  in  operation  in  a  dwelling  where 
about  S  or  10  i>ersons  wei'e  employed.  The  operators  were  at 
work  in  ihe  kitchen,  where  the  macliines  wer«'  installed,  while 
the  other  employes  were  at  work  in  the  living-rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  This  state  of  affairs  had  existed  about  four 
months  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  and  the  work  was  being 
suppli('(l  by  a  Baltimore  linn  whose  representative,  it  was 
learned,  had  visited  this  establishment  only  a  week  prior  to 
the  visit  of  the  inspector.  The  foundation  for  the  erection  of 
a  factoiy  building  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  had  been  begun. 
For  the  most  i>art  the  factories  were  in  good  condition,  and 
not  a  few  were  managed  entirely  by  women. 

In  some  cases  garments  were  sent  to  the  homes  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  in  part;  sometimes  only  buttons  were  sewed  on. 
In  one  instance  the  inspector  learned  a  Baltimore  firm 
shipi)ed  the  cut  garments  to  a  distributing  agent,  who  dis- 
tributed the  work  to  the  houses  of  the  workers,  collected  it  on 
completion  and  shipj)ed  it  back  to  the  Baltimore  house.  No 
local  factory  was  established  in  this  case. 

Mercantile. 

The  mercantile  industry,  here  as  elsewhere,  employs  chil- 
dren in  the  cajiacity  of  clerks  occasionally,  but  usually  they 
are  errand  boys,  who  for  the  most  i)art  are  employed  before 
and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  during  the  school 
year  and  continuously  during  vacation.  Often  these  boys  are 
furnished  with  bicycles  by  the  employer  for  the  delivery  of 
goods. 

It  has  been  most  dillicult  to  impress  on  these  employers  the 
necessity  of  having  on  file  vacation  employment  certificates. 
They  claim  that  it  is  entirely  too  much  trouble  for  them,  be- 
cause nearly  every  week  a  ditl'cient  boy  is  engaged;  if  one 
boy  fails  to  come,  another  is  snl)s(ituled.  It  was  explained 
by  the  iusjKictor  that  if  all  the  employers  complied  with  the 
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requirements  of  the  law  by  requiring  the  boys  to  present  the 
necessary  certificates  on  entering  the  employment,  the  boy 
would  be  compelled  to  work  at  the  establisl)ment  for  which 
a  permit  had  been  issued.  If  he  desired  to  work  elsewliere, 
he  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  secure  a  subsequent  per- 
mit. It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  straighten  out  this 
tangle  satisfactorily  during  the  period  of  a  short  annual 
visit.  In  one  town  of  some  size,  boys  of  12  years  of  age  were 
engaged  in  driving  delivery  wagons,  to  the  consternation  of 
drivers  of  motors  and  other  vehicles.  An  effort  was  made  to 
get  in  touch  with  employers  of  these  boys  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  fixing  the  age  limit  for  such 
employment  at  14  years. 

Bakery  Products. 

But  few  children  were  engaged  in  this  industry.  In  one 
bakery,  however,  the  inspector  found  a  machine  in  operation, 
which  was  used  for  the  division  of  the  loaves  of  bread.  It 
was  learned  that  this  machine  was  frequently  operated  by 
boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  three  boys  had  each  lost  a 
finger  while  so  engaged.  As  the  only  forbidden  machinery  in 
connection  with  an  establishment  of  this  kind  mentioned  in 
the  law  is  a  dough  brake  or  cracker  machinery,  the  informa- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Bureau  for  consideration. 

Printing. 

Occasionally  boys  are  found  working  in  printing  establish- 
ments, but  usually  they  are  over  16  years  of  age.  Only  8 
boys  under  this  age  were  found  at  work,  and  they  were,  for 
most  part,  engaged  as  typesetters  or  errand  boj's.  Only  one 
boy  was  found  operating  a  foot  power  press,  and  but  one 
violation  was  noted  of  a  boy  operating  an  electrical  power 
job  press. 

Several  large  textile  mills  manufacturing  tapestries  and 
portieres  are  operating  in  Cecil  County,  the  only  ones  of  this 
kind  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  employing  but  few  children. 
Here  are  also  to  be  found  a  large  pulp  mill  and  several  paper 
mills,  but  no  minors  were  employed.  Comparatively  few 
children  were  found  engaged  in  the  other  industries. 
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Canning  Industry. 

Because  of  the  wiilely  dilTei-ent  condilions  existent  in  the 
two  classes  of  establishments  inspected  under  this  head,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  them  separately  as:  1.  Fruit  and 
ve{2:etable  canneries.     2.  Sea  food  packing  establishments. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canneries. 

Most  of  the  canneries  of  Maryland  are  engaged  in  can- 
ning tomatoes  only,  while  others  handle  peas,  corn,  beans, 
sweet  i)otatoes,  peaches  and  apples.  During  1915  the  can- 
ners  sullered  a  shortage  in  the  tomato  crop,  the  supply  being 
roughh'  estimated  at  from  40  to  (iO  i)er  cent,  of  the  normal 
yield.  As  the  cauners  had  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  cane 
which  they  desired  to  utilize,  many  of  them  supplemented  the 
tomato  pack  with  any  available  material,  and  because  of  this 
the  season  was  extended  beyond  the  average  canning  season 
of  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  canneries  were  operated  very 
irregularly,  and,  in  some  instances,  were  visited  three  or  four 
times  before  they  were  found  in  operation.  But  little  money 
was  made  by  the  cannery  workers  during  the  past  season, 
and  many  workers  reported  that  they  had  consumed  more 
than  their  earnings  during  their  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Factory  Conditions. 

A  number  of  establishments  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  general  factoiy  conditions.  In  many  canneries  the  cement 
floors  required  by  the  health  laws  of  the  State  have  been  pro- 
vided, though  in  some  cases  the  construction  has  been  faulty, 
in  that  proper  drainage  is  not  provided.  Water  and  tomato 
juice  cover  these  floors,  and  in  one  cannery  conditions  were 
so  bad  that  the  workers  in  the  skinning-room  were  obliged  to 
secure  boxes  or  packing  cases  to  stand  on  while  at  work.  Of 
course,  the  gi-eatest  problem  in  keeping  the  floors  clean  is 
during  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  In  liandling  the  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  encountered. 
In  canneries  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  where  the 
buckets  filled  with  scalded  or  skinned  tomatoes  are  carried 
along  by  means  of  a  conveyor  which  jtasses  down  the  middle 
of  the  skinning  table,  the  floors  are  usually  clean  and  dry. 
In  other  canneries,  where  the  tomatoes  are  carried  to  and 
from  the  workers  in  pails  or  buckets,  the  floors  are  in  com- 
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paratively  good  condition.  But  in  those  canneries  where 
woven-wire  baskets  are  in  use  the  water  and  tomato  juice  are 
constantly  drii)ping  and  the  floors  are  always  in  a  dejiloi-able 
condition.  Such  conditions  are  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  who  are  comijelled  to  stand  in  this 
filth  all  day,  but  the  floors  become  very  slippery  and  have 
caused  a  number  of  falls  to  the  men  employed  as  carriers  of 
tomatoes. 

Workers  are  compelled  by  the  State  health  laws  to  wear 
caps  and  oilcloth  aprons  while  at  work.  One  would  think 
they  would  do  this  for  their  own  protection  without  any  legal 
regulation.  On  the  approach  of  the  child  labor  inspector 
both  adults  and  child  workers  would  often  be  seen  running 
to  the  living  quarters  to  secure  the  missing  cap  or  apron. 
Some  of  the  workers  had  newspapers  or  burlap  bags  tied 
around  them. 

Labor  Supply. 

Unless  the  supply  is  local,  the  labor  is  drawn  from  some 
other  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore  or  from  nearby  cities. 
Usually,  Polish  labor  is  brought  from  Baltimore,  Italian 
labor  from  Philadelphia  and  colored  labor  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  During  the  canning  season  this  labor 
is  housed  in  rude  shacks,  and  in  most  cases  the  living  condi- 
tions are  anything  but  desirable.  Some  of  the  canners,  how- 
ever, have  put  forth  some  effort  to  improve  these  conditions. 

One  of  the  largest  canneries  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which 
is  in  operation  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  out  of  the  year 
and  is  engaged  in  the  preserving  of  fruit,  has  comfortable  liv- 
ing quarters  provided  for  its  workers  at  no  little  expense.  A 
substantial  frame  house  is  allotted  each  family  or  members 
of  the  family,  and  one  hydrant  is  provided  for  every  seven 
families.  A  man  is  employed  to  clear  away  all  refuse  from 
these  dwellings.  A  physician  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  these  workers  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  both  factory  and  living  quarters.  A  playground  at- 
tendant is  on  hand  to  look  after  and  amuse  the  children 
under  legal  working  age,  and  at  night  stories  are  told  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children. 

At  one  tomato  cannery  a  woman  was  chosen  from  the 
workers  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  nursery,  where  some 
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means  were  provided  fur  tlie  aiiniseiuoiil  ul'  tlie  children  while 
tlie  parents  were  at  work. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  places  visited  jtresented  ideal  living 
conditions.  This  was  a  corn  canneiy  located  on  the  site  of 
former  camp-meeting  gronnds.  A  substantial  frame  shack 
was  ])rovided  for  each  family,  and  the  employer  took  great 
pride  in  pointing  out  the  cleanliness  of  the  shacks  both  as  to 
exterior  and  interior,  and  stated  that  he,  personally,  made  a 
daily  inspection  of  the.se  quarters  and  required  them  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark.  There  was  plenty  of  shade  and  a  won- 
derfully clear  sjtring  supplie<l  the  water  for  the  workers. 

Children  of  the  canning  colony  look  forward  to  this  trip 
to  the  country  each  summer  as  a  vacation.  If  such  condi- 
tions could  be  provided  at  all  the  canneries  it  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  little  lives  spent  in  crowded  tenements  in 
the  city. 

A  number  of  complaints  were  made  by  canners  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  handling  Polish  labor.  One  canner  who  had  em- 
ployed Polish  help  in  previous  years  had,  in  1915,  substituted 
colored  help  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  control  for- 
eign labor.  The  parents  insisted  on  bringing  into  the  w^ork- 
room  children  under  the  legal  working  age,  and  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  they  were  put  to  work  at  the 
skinning  table  in  willful  violation  of  the  canner's  orders. 
The  employer's  son  had  charge  of  the  skinning-room,  and  he 
stated  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  paddle  just  inside  the  door, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  on  the  ofl'enders.  In  stubborn 
cases  he  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  hose  and  gave  numerous 
unexpected  shower  baths  to  the  unwelcome  workers.  Even 
these  severe  methods  of  enforcing  discij)line  proved  ineffec- 
tive, and  in  half  an  hour,  sometimes  less,  the  offender  was 
again  at  work.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  experienced 
no  trouble  of  this  kind  with  the  colored  help. 

Another  canner  ba.sed  his  objection  to  Polish  help  on  the 
uncleanliness  of  the  people,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
living  quarters.  He  stated  that  he  had  employed  a  man  dur- 
ing the  canning  season  at  80  a  week  to  remove  the  refuse  and 
keep  the  exterior  of  the  living  quarters  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  results  were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  he  declared 
his  intention  of  substituting  local  white  or  colored  labor  an- 
other .season. 
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On  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  effort  hud  been  made  by- 
some  of  the  canners  to  piovide  comfortable  or  sanitary  living 
quarters  for  the  workers  or  to  imi)rov(!  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  factories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Ihat  through  some 
agency  the  interest  of  these  canners  will  be  aroused  to  keep 
in  pace  with  their  more  progressive  competitors. 

Demand  for  Child  Labor, 

Because  this  work  is  not  considered  laborious,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  child  labor  in  this  industry.  It  emfdoys 
the  bulk  of  child  workers  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  and 
a  large  percentage  of  those  between  14  and  16  years.  The 
majority  of  children  employed  in  the  canning  industry  are 
engaged  as  skinners  or  peelers  at  piece  rates,  and  usually 
assist  the  parents  or  older  members  of  the  family.  Can 
boys,  who  are  engaged  in  placing  cans  in  chutes  which  con- 
duct them  to  the  filling  machine  or  packing  table,  usually 
work  in  lofts  above  the  processing  rooms,  and,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  and  steam,  the  work  is  most  unpleasant.  They 
are  paid  from  10  to  15  cents  an  hour.  In  one  factory  two 
girls  were  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the  pay  was  75  cents  a 
day.  In  some  of  the  less  modernly  equipped  factories  boys 
are  engaged  in  pushing  tomato  skins  out  of  the  troughs  under 
the  skinning  tables.  They  are  known  as  skin-pushers.  Cap- 
pers, either  boys  or  girls,  sit  beside  a  conveyor  and  drop  a 
little  tin  cap  on  each  can  as  it  passes  to  be  soldered.  Packers 
are  engaged  in  filling  the  cans  at  the  packing  tables.  Large 
girls  are  usually  engaged  to  do  this  work,  but  occasionally 
boys  are  employed.  Both  packing  and  capping  are  done  by 
machinery  in  the  more  modernly  equipped  canneries.  Other 
children  are  engaged  in  various  errand  services  about  the 
factory.  The  pay  for  all  occupations  excepting  that  of  pre- 
parers of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  time  work,  and  averages 
from  10  to  15  cents  an  hour.  Occasionally  children  are  paid 
by  the  day. 

If  the  hours  could  be  regulated  and  the  factory  conditions 
improved,  the  drain  on  the  vitality  of  these  child  workers 
during  the  busy  canning  season  would  be  greatly  decreased. 
After  working  for  a  long  stretch  the  workers,  whether  stand- 
ing or  sitting,  often  acquire  a  rocking  movement  to  relieve 
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the  strain  on  the  body  ilue  to  ihv  luii<!;  liours  ut  emitloynicut, 
the  speed  and  the  monotony  of  the  occupation, 

Dvirinjj:  the  lii-st  year  of  the  administration  of  the  present 
hiw  lixiii^'  the  12-year  a|^e  limit  for  cannery  work,  numy  can- 
ners  predicted  dire  results  for  the  industry  in  the  State. 
These  predictions  were  based  on  the  su])position  that  they 
would  he  unable  to  secure  adult  laborers  if  the  children  were 
excludi'd  from  the  industry.  Now  they  are  almost  uiiain- 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  this  law  has  done  them  a  great  good, 
for,  without  fear  of  arousing  the  displeasure  of  the  parents, 
little  children  can  at  present  be  kept  out  of  the  cannery, 
where  pieviously  they  had  been  a  great  nui.s;ince  by  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  workers  and  wasting  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial through  their  childish  and  inexperienced  eti'orts.  Many 
canners  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  inspector 
in  dealing  with  the  troublesome  parents  who  insist  on  bring- 
ing into  the  workroom  children  under  the  legal  working  age. 
Indeed,  some  canners,  of  their  own  accord,  have  fixed  a 
14-year  age  limit  for  the  cannery  workers,  and  a  few  have 
excluded  all  workers  under  16,  claiming  that  by  excluding 
such  workers  waste  of  material  is  reduced  from  10  to  25  per 
cent. 

Sea  Food  Canneries. 

This  class  of  canneries  includes  crab  and  oyster-packing 
establishments.  The  usual  season  for  the  crab-packing  in- 
dustry is  from  May  to  September,  while  that  for  oyster  pack- 
ing begins  in  September  and  extends  into  March  or  April, 
depending  upon  weatlier  conditions. 

In  the  crab-packing  establishments,  usually  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  workers  are  children.  The  work,  w^hile  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  and  monotonous,  is  not  laborious. 
Women  and  the  larger  children  i)ick  the  ci-abs,  since  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  sejtarating  the  flake  from  the  small 
meat,  while  smaller  children  are  set  to  work  to  crack  the 
claws  and  pick  out  the  meat,  which  later  is  put  with  the 
small  meat.  For  this  kind  of  work  the  j)ay  usually  averages 
G  cents  a  pound  for  small  meat  picked  and  7  cents  for  flakes. 
Active  girls  sometimes  can  j)ick  from  15  to  18  pounds  a  day. 
Such  men  as  are  emploj'ed  in  these  establishments  usually 
engage  in  steaming  the  crabs  as  they  are  brought  in  by  the 
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crabbers  and  iu  packing  the  meat  in  pails  of  various  sizes  in 
preparation  for  shipment  to  the  markets.  Boys  and  some- 
times women  are  engaged  in  washing  crab  shells,  for  which 
they  are  i)aid  from  20  to  25  cents  per  barrel.  These  are 
shipped  to  firms  who  put  up  deviled  crabs. 

In  Somerset  county  this  industry  is  centered  in  Crisfield, 
noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  sea  food.  In  Dorchester 
county  the  industry  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Cambridge 
and  Hoopers  Island,  and  in  lower  Talbot  county  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Michael's  and  Tilghman's  Island. 

As  these  crab-packing  establishments  are  usually  built  over 
the  water,  and  are  reached  by  walking  out  on  a  pier,  during 
high  tide  this  sometimes  proves  a  difficult  feat  for  the  in- 
spector. On  one  occasion  the  crabhouse  could  be  reached  only 
by  means  of  a  rowboat,  as  about  eight  feet  of  the  pier  was 
under  water.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  these  establish- 
ments are,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory.  After  the  day's 
work  the  floors  are  washed  and  lime  dusted  over  to  remove 
the  odor  of  the  crabs. 

Because  of  its  isolation,  no  thorough  inspection  of  the 
crab  packing-houses  had  previously  been  made  at  Hoopers 
Island.  It  was  found  that,  although  approximately  125  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  this  industry,  no 
permits  were  filed  with  any  of  the  employers,  and  children 
of  all  sizes  and  ages  were  engaged  in  this  work.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  conditions  was  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  the  physician  issuing  permits  for  this  section  lives  at 
Cambridge,  20  miles  from  the  upper  island  and  30  miles  from 
the  middle  island,  where  the  establishments  are  located. 
Many  of  these  people  had  no  teams  of  any  kind,  and  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  fare  to  Cambridge,  |1.20  a  round  trip, 
entailing  a  cost  of  |2.40  for  the  applicant  and  parent  to  make 
the  trip  to  secure  a  permit.  As  the  physician  at  Cambridge 
explained  that  because  of  the  great  distance  and  the  impass- 
able condition  of  the  roads  in  early  spring,  when  this  indus- 
try begins,  he  would  be  unable  to  take  care  of  the  work  in 
this  territory,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  agreed 
to  appoint  a  local  physician  in  his  place.  For  this  position 
the  Bureau  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  physi- 
cian interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  local 
representative  of  the  State  Health  Department,  and  it  is  to 
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be  expecttHl  that  the  work  iu  this  section  of  tho  couiitiy  will 
be  satisfactorily  cared  for  iu  the  fiitniv. 

Because  of  the  great  care  ami  skill  uecessary  iu  success- 
fully shuckiug  oysters,  but  few  children  are  employed  iu  the 
oyster-i»ai-kiu<r  houses.  The  euiploycrs  claim  that  the  iuex- 
perieuced  hand  stabs  the  oyster  and  renders  it  uutit  for  mar- 
ket. Occasionally  a  14  or  15-year-old  child,  usually  colored 
is  found  among  the  adult  workers,  and  most  of  them  average 
but  four  or  live  gallons  of  oysters  a  day.  The  pay  is  20  cents 
a  measure,  holding  about  S^  ^  ]>in(s. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  oyster-packing  industry 
well  know  how  uninviting  and  uncomfortably  gloomy  these 
establishments  usually  are,  because  of  ])oor  lighting  and 
heating.  The  Moors  are  damp  ami  cold,  because  but  little 
heat  it  allowed  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  oysters.  However, 
Cambridge  can  boast  of  a  pioneer  reformer  who  has  removed 
existent  evils  iu  the  working  conditions  of  this  class  of  estab- 
lishments. This  employer  has  accomplished  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  construction  of  a  modern  factory  with  the  shuck- 
iug-room  on  the  second  floor.  Double  rows  of  shucking  tables 
are  arranged  to  run  the  length  of  the  room,  accommodating 
500  workers.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  table  at  the  place 
of  each  worker,  into  which  the  oyster  shells  are  dropped  and 
conducted  by  a  chute  to  the  floor  below,  where  they  are 
carted  away.  Kunning  under  the  flooring  at  the  feet  of  the 
workers  are  heating  pipes  serving  a  double  purpose,  as  they 
supjily  the  necessary  heat  to  the  workers  and  keep  the  floors 
dry  and  warm.  A  double  row  of  wiiulows  whieh  are  ranged 
at  either  side  at  the  top  along  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, supply  the  necessary  light  and  ventilation.  Further- 
more, it  was  ])roposed  to  have  every  worker  don  a  uniform 
during  the  hours  of  employment,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  inspector  sample  uniforms  had  just  been  received. 
No  children  under  10  years  of  age  were  employed  in  this 
establishment.  We  could  better  enjoy  eating  oysters  if  we 
knew  that  they  were  all  sujtplied  to  us  under  such  conditions 
and  with  no  greater  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in 
this  industry. 

Violations. 
Violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  in  canneries  or  packing 
establishments  sometimes  occur  through  a  misunderstand- 
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ing,  but  usually  through  negligence.  In  spite  oi'  the  difficul- 
ties encountered,  if  the  canner  or  packer  attempts  to  have 
permits  filed  for  all  the  children  at  work  and  excluding  all 
others  from  partaking  in  the  Avork,  his  efforts  are  usually 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  bad 
conditions  are  existent  in  the  same  establishments  season 
after  season. 

One  canner  has  arranged  to  badge  all  children  entitled  to 
work  in  his  cannery.  When  the  permit  is  filed  in  the  office  the 
child  makes  a  deposit  of  50  cents  to  insure  the  return  of  the 
badge,  or  as  a  prevention  from  lending  it  or  giving  it  away. 
Record  is  made  of  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  number  of 
the  badge,  and  as  all  children  are  required  to  wear  these 
badges  while  at  work,  an  unbadged  child  in  the  room  is  soon 
detected.  Residing  in  the  same  county,  though  operating  in 
a  different  county,  is  a  canner  who,  it  has  been  reported,  has 
openly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  law  or  any  attempt  at 
its  enforcement.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  child  labor 
conditions  in  this  cannery  are  strongly  indicative  of  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  When  this  cannery  was 
visited  last  June,  a  number  of  children,  some  under  12  years 
of  age,  were  engaged  in  the  canning  of  peas,  and  no  permits 
were  filed.  Various  excuses  were  offered  on  this  occasion, 
and  no  legal  action  was  taken  by  the  inspector,  but  a  warn- 
ing to  better  conditions  was  given,  and  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  that  a  repetition  of  such  violation  would  result 
in  prosecution.  In  August,  although  the  help  brought  from 
Baltimore  had  been  on  the  premises  three  or  four  days,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  collect  or  file  the  permits  for  the 
workers  under  16  years  of  age.  The  inspector  found  children 
from  7  years  of  age  up,  either  husking  corn  or  brushing  the 
silk.  The  names  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  were 
noted;  those  who  had  permits  were  sent  to  the  shacks  for 
them,  and  after  checking  up  these  permits  it  was  found  that 
16  children  were  working  in  violation  of  the  law.  Of  this 
number,  9  were  under  12  years  of  age.  Because  of  the  warn- 
ing given  in  June  and  of  previous  warnings  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau,  the  case  was  prosecuted.  During  the  trial, 
which  took  place  before  a  local  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
canner  admitted  the  conditions  as  testified  to  by  the  inspec- 
tor, but  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  run  of  corn,  and  he 
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had  not  li;i<l  siinii-ient  time  to  slraightt'ii  out  llie  matter  of 
penults.  Although  the  hiw  i)hiinly  states  that  all  permits 
must  he  ou  lile  helore  the  child  is  allowed  to  enter  the  indus- 
try, this  proved  to  he  the  weak  point  of  the  State's  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  jiulgment  of  the  justice,  lie  informed  the  in- 
spector that  action  had  been  taken  too  hastily  and  sullicient 
time  had  not  been  given.  "When  the  inspector  endeavored  to 
ascertain  just  what  was  meant  by  "sufficient  time,"  she  was 
unable  to  have  the  question  answered  satisfactorily.  It  was 
explained  that  owing  to  the  limited  munber  of  inspectors  and 
the  extensive  territory  to  be  covered,  that  conditions  as  found 
were  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
factories,  and  that  since  the  law  had  been  actively  enforced 
since  its  passage  and  its  provisions  were  well  known,  the  ac- 
tion taken  could  not  be  called  unreasonable.  During  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict  the  Justice  remarked :  "I  have  a 
brother  in  the  canning  business,  and  suppose  you  had  caught 
him  in  such  a  position?  You  must  give  the  employers  more 
time  in  getting  these  matters  adjusted.  The  accused  is  de- 
clared not  guilty." 

The  dismissal  of  this  case  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
and  a  number  of  influential  canners  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  the  outcome  because  they  expressed  themselves  as 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  or  had  al- 
ready fulfilled  the  requirements,  and  they  felt  that  no  excep- 
tions should  be  made,  and  that  such  a  verdict  was  a  reflection 
on  all  engaged  in  the  industry.  Several  of  them  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Bureau  did  not  take  the  case  to  a  higher 
court  and  make  a  test  case  of  it  on  which  to  base  such  cases 
in  the  future. 

During  the  progress  of  another  trial  the  testimony  showed 
that  the  physician  issuing  permits  for  this  cannery  had  in 
1914  arranged  with  the  canner  to  issue  permits  on  a  certain 
day.  Because  the  ''j>hysician  had  failed  to  take  this  precau- 
tion" in  1915,  the  children  had  been  allowed  to  work  during 
six  runs,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  permits. 
The  verdict  in  this  case  -vvas  ''guilt^^ — sentence  suspended" — 
because  the  canner  had  failed  to  provide  ])ermits  only 
thi'ough  "negligence,  and  not  through  willful  violation." 

Another  jiro.secution  was  that  of  a  crab-packing  establish- 
ment.    In  1914,  while  the  inspector  entered  this  establish- 
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ment  at  the  front  door,  to  his  chagrin  the  children  engaged  in 
worlc  made  a  hasty  exit  through  a  rear  door  and  escaped  in 
boats.  The  employer  was  plainly  informed  of  his  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a  procedure,  and  he  was  urged  to  comply  with 
the  law  in  the  future.  In  1015  the  names  of  the  children  at 
work  were  secured,  3  under  legal  working  age  and  5  between 
12  and  16  years  of  age,  for  whom  no  permits  were  filed.  A 
warrant  was  sworn  out  for  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  pleaded  guilty  and  a  fine  was  imposed.  Some 
weeks  later  the  inspector,  while  passing,  was  hailed  by  one 
of  the  employers  and  was  told  that  permits  had  been  filed 
for  every  child  at  work,  and  that  never  again  would  he  be 
''caught  napping."  An  attitude  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  inspector,  to  whose  lot  falls  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  a  prosecution. 

Several  magistrates  in  the  counties  greatly  strengthened 
the  work  of  the  inspector  by  ably  handling  these  cases.  As 
is  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  table  of  violations,  out  of 
the  number  of  violations  found,  only  6  cases  were  prosecuted, 
involving  51  children.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
prosecution  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  unless 
support  is  given  by  the  local  magistrates  in  prosecuting  these 
cases  of  "habitual  violators"  the  law  will  fall  short  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose. 

As  courtesy  due  to  the  proprietor,  an  inspector  on  entering 
an  establishment  immediately  seeks  out  the  person  in  charge ; 
at  the  same  time  her  eyes  should  be  ever  watchful  of  condi- 
tions. If  the  same  courtesy  is  extended  the  inspector  and  a 
true  condition  of  affairs  shown,  the  results  are  usually  satis- 
fying to  both  parties  concerned.  One  thing  to  be  resented  by 
the  inspector  is  an  attempt  to  assist  children  working  ille- 
gally to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  On  approaching  a  particular 
cannery,  a  workman  at  the  front  door  was  seen  to  give  the 
"high  sign,"  and  the  children  darted  to  the  rear  exit.  Since 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  know  conditions  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  as  the  employer  would  have  them  repre- 
sented, the  inspector  ran  to  the  rear  door  on  the  outside  of 
the  cannery  in  time  to  catch  the  yougsters  tumbling  forth, 
with  bags  tied  around  them,  skinning  knives  still  in  their, 
hands  and  greatly  bespattered  with  tomato  juice  and  skins. 
They  admitted  they  had  been  working,  and  said  they  had  met 
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with  no  opposition  in  tlu'ir  desire  to  do  so.  The  ]»arents  of 
these  ehildien  wefe  sou;j:ht  out  and  their  responsibilities  in 
the  matter  explained.  By  this  time  the  employer,  greatly  ex- 
cited, ajipeared  on  the  scene.  Nothinj;  uncomplimentary  to 
the  inspector  remained  unsaid.  It  was  stated  in  no  unmis- 
takeahle  terms  that  the  race  to  reach  the  escapinjj:  youuf^sters 
had  been  most  undijjjniiied  and  uuladylike.  Needless  to  say, 
the  inspector  was  more  than  recomi)ensed  for  this  less  of  dig- 
nity by  learnin<i^  the  methods  employed  at  this  particular  can- 
nery. An  oiien  deliance  was  made  by  the  emidoyer  to  the  in- 
spector to  go  ahead  and  prosecute,  and  he  further  stated  that 
he  could  i)roduce  an^'  number  of  witnes.ses  to  testify  that  the 
children  were  not  working.  It  is  admitted  that  the  inspector 
did  not  see  the  children  actually  at  work,  but  if  circumstan- 
tial evidence  count.s,  their  appearances  were  most  incrimi- 
nating. 

The  only  way  to  better  the  conditions  in  this  territory  is 
to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  employer 
and  the  Bureau.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  employers  ap- 
point a  committee  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  and  dis- 
cu.ss  the  questions  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In 
this  way  both  sides  of  the  questions  could  be  considered  and 
satisfactory  results  obtained.  Better  work  could  be  done  if 
the  territory  were  divided  into  districts,  placing  an  inspector 
in  charge  to  issue  the  permits  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  estab- 
lishments. In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  .securing  permits  for 
cannery  children  could  be  overcome  by  arranging  for  them 
before  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season.  The  inspector 
could  get  in  touch  with  the  canner,  learn  the  names  of  the 
children  under  1(5  years  of  age  and  issue  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  securing  data  for  the  issuance  of  the  permits. 
Assistance  could  be  given  the  parents  in  securing  this  data, 
and  when  arrangements  were  completed  the  physician  could 
be  on  hand  to  make  the  necessary  i)hysical  examination  and 
have  the  permits  issued. 

During  the  insi)ection  of  the  various  industries  an  ellort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  visit  the  physicians 
issuing  permits  in  tlie  counties  for  the  purjiose  of  biiuging 
about  a  closer  co-operation  between  their  work  and  the  work 
of  the  Bureau.  Questions  relative  to  difficulties  encountered 
were  discussed  and  a  willingness  expre.s.sed  to  assist  in  the 
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work  in  any  possible  way.  The  difficuliy  of  securing  evi- 
dence of  age  was  also  taken  up  and  the  physicians  were  told 
that  the  Bureau  Avould  be  glad  to  secure  proof  of  age  for  ap- 
plicants at  any  time  if  tlie  cases  were  referred  to  tlie  Balti- 
more office.  Tlie  physicians  were  also  urged  to  appeal  to  the 
Bureau  at  any  time  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  all  possible  assistance  was  assured. 

Inspection  work  in  the  counties  has  proven  most  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases  ineffective,  because  children  in  so  many 
caseS^  are  not  required  to  attend  school.  Inspectors  are  often 
criticised  severely,  though  unjustly,  for  taking  children  from 
industry  because  they  are  under  legal  working  age  or  can- 
not qualify  educationally  for  a  permit,  and  allowing  them 
to  run  at  large.  Where  there  is  no  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance this  is  the  only  alternative.  With  the  possible  success 
of  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Bill  and  the  provision 
of  a  State  fund  to  enable  widowed  mothers  to  give  their  chil- 
dren their  rightful  share  of  education,  instead  of  requiring 
their  help  to  support  a  family,  we  might  hope  for  better  re- 
sults in  the  administration  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  during 
1916. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Mak(_;.\1{i:t  Kosanuska. 

In  accordance  with  the  factory  inspection  law  providing 
for  the  licensinp:  and  inspection  of  "any  loft,  workshop  or 
factory  in  any  l)uil(lin<]:  whatsoever''  in  which  arc  made  "in 
whole  or  in  ])art  any  articles  of  clolhin<j:,  hats,  jijloves,  furs, 
feathers,  artilicial  liowers,  purses,  cigars  or  cigarettes,"  and 
"any  room  or  apartment  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house" 
in  which  are  "manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  altered,  re- 
paired or  finished  any  articles,"  the  Bureau  this  year 
licensed,  on  new  applications,  178  workshops  and  328  home- 
workei-s,  and  reinspected  SoT  licensed  workshoi)S  and  277 
licensed  homeworkers,  totaling  KUO  insi)ections.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  factory  insi)ections  were  made,  the  fac- 
tory inspector  made  Child  Labor  inspections  in  practically 
all  of  the  establishments  and  secured,  as  required  by  law, 
registration  cards  from  all  the  plants  employing  5  or  more 
jteople.  In  addition  to  the  inspections,  957  visits  wore  made. 
In  413  cases  the  people  had  moved;  in  215  they  had  gone  out 
of  business;  in  124  the  workrooms  were  closed,  and  the  re- 
maining 205  were  special  assignments,  which  included  prin- 
cipally following  up  orders  issued  under  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tion Law  and  jtrosecutions  of  violations.  Since  the  inspec- 
tions and  visits  involved  often  two  and  sometimes  three 
calls — with  the  exception  of  homeworkers,  who  were  in- 
spected not  more  than  once — 223  licensed  workshops  and  233 
licensed  homeworkers,  or  450  of  the  2000  licensed  workrooms, 
were  not  reinsi)ected.  The  table  on  the  following  page  re- 
flects the  inspector's  field  of  labor. 

A  special  attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  of  the  large  plants, 
in  order  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  workers  affected  by 
factory  conditions.  Of  the  smaller  places,  the  two  largest 
groups  dealt  with  were  the  custom  tailors  and  the  altering 
and  repairing  shops. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  large  establishments  were 
good,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  firms  are  located  in 
jiractically  new  factories  in  the  district  burnt  out  by  the  fire 
of  1004,  or  in  the  two  large  indu.strial  buildings — the  "Bee 
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Hive"  and  the  Coca-Cola  Building — or  in  the  residential 
sections  of  the  city.  The  sanitary  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  contractoi-s'  shojts.  usnally  located  in  old  dwelling- 
houses  which  have  been  converted  into  workshops,  were  natu- 
rally not  all  that  might  be  desired.  Frequently  minor  de- 
fective sanitar}'  conditions  may  be  remedied,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, without  rcsorlin<x  to  ]>rosecutions.  For  exaniitle,  a  con- 
tractor was  found  working  seven  persons  in  a  room  which 
was  licensed  for  the  employment  of  five.  A  needless  clutter 
of  tables  and  trunks  increased  the  congestion  and  discomfort. 
Two  other  rooms,  although  licensed,  were  used  as  rubbish 
rooms  instead  of  workrooms,  in  order  to  save  fuel  for  heat- 
ing. The  contractor  was  requested  to  clean  up  these  unused 
rooms  and  to  transfer  thereto  some  of  his  employes.  Upon 
reinspection  a  few  days  later  the  rooms  were  found  to  be 
surjirisingly  clean  and  orderly.  This  method  of  persuasion 
consumes  less  time  and  causes  less  irritation  than  prosecu- 
tion. Of  coui-se,  in  some  cases  prosecution  is  the  only  effect- 
ive method  of  correction.  Insanitary  conditions  of  toilets 
and  dangerously  worn-out  floors  and  stairs  can  be  remedied 
only  by  a  close  co-operation  with  the  departments  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  health  and  building  laws.  The  law 
sets  no  definite  standard  for  adequate  light  and  ventilation. 
So  long  as  a  room  contains  HOO  cubic  feet  of  space  per  person, 
it  may  be  in  a  dark  basement,  ytoorly  ventilated,  or  it  may  be 
in  a  building  especially  built  for  workrooms  with  light  and 
ventilation  wholly  adequate.  In  general,  the  regulations  as 
specified  on  the  license  card  issued  by  the  Hurcau  and  posted 
in  the  workrooms  were  adhered  to  by  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors and  homeworkers. 

In  connection  with  the  factory  inspections,  a  study  based 
(in  the  registration  cards  secured  from  establishments  em- 
jiloying  five  or  more  persons  as  well  as  on  the  lists  of  their 
outside  workers,  was  ma<le  of  the  organization  of  the  ready- 
nuide  clothing  industry  in  order  to  learn  the  relation  of 
large  establishments  to  small  contractors  and  the  relation  of 
both  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  home  finishiTig.  The  regis- 
tration cards  show  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
on  the  l.oth  day  of  the  month,  or  the  payday  nearest  the  1.5th, 
from  May,  1014.  through  Api-il.  1015.  and  the  number  of  men, 
woiiu'ii.  Iinys  and  girls  cniployctl  on  the  day  of  rcitoiliiig.    All 
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the  figures  used  in  this  report — with  the  exception  of  number 
of  inspections  and  visits — are  based  on  these  registration 
cards. 

TJie  table  on  the  next  i)age  sliows  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trades  of  Baltimore 
City,  grouped  according  to  goods  manufactured. 

The  manufacturers  of  ready-made  garments  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  divisions: 

I.    Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Woolen  Garments. 
II.    Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Cotton  Garments. 

/.    Manufacture  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Woolen 

Garments. 

The  making  of  woolen  garments  falls  into  two  sub- 
divisions : 

(1)  Men's  and  boys'  suits,  pants  and  overcoats. 

(2)  Women's  and  children's  skirts,  suits  and  cloaks. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  suits, 
pants  and  overcoats  make  nearly  all  the  work  in  their  own 
factories.  Sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  coats  or  vests  or 
pants,  machine  and  hand  buttonholes  and  the  finishing  of 
coats  and  pants  are  the  work  of  contractors  and  home- 
workers.  The  extent  to  which  coats  and  pants  are  given  to 
homeworkers  to  be  finished  varied  with  the  size  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  policy  of  the  manufacturer.  For  instance,  one 
manufacturer  employed  150  home  finishers,  the  great  ma- 
jorit}^  being  Italian  w^omen.  This  firm  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  establishments  in  Baltimore  City  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  ascertains  that  all  outside  work  places  to  W'hich 
its  products  are  sent  to  be  finished  are  licensed. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  gar- 
ments', and,  in  particular,  the  pants'  manufacturers,  gener- 
ally cut,  trim,  assort  in  lots  and  tie  the  work  in  bundles  in 
their  own  establishments.  The  contractors  and  homework- 
ers relieve  the  manufacturers  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
an  establishment  and  working  organization  and  of  supplying 
the  necessary  manufacturing  equipment.    The  outside  work- 
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ers  call  for  and  return  the  woik.  Usually  the  contractors  and 
the  homeworkevs  ]>ay  tlie  trans])ortation  charges  if  the  goods 
are  too  heavy  to  carry.  This  is  true  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Nearly  all  of  the  contractors  and  a  large  proportion  of 
homeworkcrs  licensed  are  employed  by  manufacturers  and 
custom  tailors  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  suits,  pants  and 
overcoats. 

A  great  deal  of  the  finishing  for  pants'  contractors  is  done 
by  homeworkers,  women,  as  a  rule,  not  being  employed  in 
pants'  contractors'  shops.  The  Bureau's  inspector  frequently 
came  upon  unlicensed  homeworkers  working  for  contractors. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  and 
children's  woolen  skirts,  suits  and  cloaks  is  made  in  the 
establishments  of  the  manufacturers — 29  firms  employing 
only  a  total  of  nine  contractors.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  homeworkers  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  clothing  industry. 

II.    Manufacture  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Cotton 

Garments. 

The  making  of  men's,  women's  and  children's  cotton  gar- 
ments also  falls  into  two  subdivisions : 

(1)  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  overalls,  pajamas  and 

underwear. 

(2)  Women's  and  children's  waists,  dresses,  middy 

blouses,  bungalow  aprons  and  underwear. 

The  majority  of  the  26  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys' 
shirts,  overalls,  pajamas  and  underwear  make  practically 
all  of  the  better  grades  of  goods  in  their  own  factories,  giv- 
ing out  the  cheaper  grades,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to 
be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  b}^  homeworkers.  Of  the  26  firms 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  7  employed  contractors. 
Among  the  total  of  62  contractors  thus  employed,  8  were 
institutions  making  shirts  for  3  out  of  the  7  firms.  Two 
firms,  according  to  the  statement  of  homeworkers  at  the  time 
of  reinspection,  have  reduced  the  rates  of  pay  for  home- 
work received  in  1914.     One  manufacturer,  employing  104 
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honieworkers  on  sliirts,  rcdiuod  Iho  itriii'  Ic  on  v\ovy  dozen 
jtairs  of  culls  .stitilu'd  to  slei'vi's.  The  hoincworkers  claimed 
that  the  same  work  that  j)aid  from  Gc.  to  1-Vli^-  -^  dozen  pairs 
in  1!)14  now  pays  from  5e.  to  lli/^c.  a  dozen  pairs.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  manufacturer  claimed  that  the  work  is 
dillerent.  Another  manufacturer,  emi)loylng  31)  women  on 
making  pajama  loops  or  fro^s,  accordin«^  to  his  outside 
workers,  cut  the  rate  from  Doc.  to  85c.,  or  lOc.  on  a  double 
gross.  In  other  words,  the  women  ai-e  making  288  loops  for 
85e.  Some  of  the  women  objected,  but  were  informed  that 
they  would  have  to  accept  the  new  rate,  or  the  loops  would 
be  made  in  New  York  City. 

The  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  overalls, 
pajamas  and  undenvear  in  Baltimore  City  on  the  day  of 
inspection  employed  401  of  the  total  of  (501  children  under 
10  years  of  age  found  working  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
industry.  Girls  formed  8G.03  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  401.  The  work  of  these  girls  consisted  chiefly  of  trim- 
ming threads  of  garments  or  parts  of  garments  in  the  same 
room  with  operators,  or,  as  in  case  of  one  factory,  in  a  room 
set  aside  especially  for  this  phase  of  the  work;  of  assorting, 
folding  and  stacking  garments  or  parts  of  garments;  of  oper- 
ating, and  of  miscellaneous  occupations,  such  as  examining, 
ripping,  rccutting,  buttoning  and  lacing  garments,  putting  in 
unsewed  buttons  in  overalls,  dampening  down  cuffs,  winding 
bobbins  for  operators  and  running  errands.  Sometimes  the 
girls  carry  from  2  to  9  dozen  garments  to  a  truck  standing 
about  8  feet  away  or  to  a  check  table,  which  may  be  some 
distance  away,  holding  the  load  while  it  is  being  checked. 
The  work  of  the  boys  comprised,  mainly,  running  errands, 
packing  shirts  and  acting  as  spreader's  helper.  A  spreader's 
helper  may  perform  one  of  the  following  four  processes: 
8i»reading  out  material  on  the  tables  for  cutters,  cutting  rub- 
ber in  re(piired  length  for  overall  straps,  notching  overalls 
with  a  hand  notcher  and  assorting  backs  and  fronts  of  shirts. 

Fifteen  firms  out  of  a  total  of  30  manufacturing  women's 
and  children's  cotton  ai)parel  gave  out  home  finishing.  Two 
firms  practically  do  only  the  cutting  and  assorting  of  the 
garments  in  their  own  establishments.  The  honieworkers 
call  for  and  return  the  finished  product,  with  the  exception 
of  pressing.    One  of  the«e  firms,  employing  123  homeworkers, 
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required  the  women  to  buy  the  cotton  from  the  manufacturer. 
The  head  of  the  eslablisliment,  when  asked  why  he  had 
most  of  his  worli  made  by  homeworkers,  answered:  "Oh, 
that's  easy!  It's  cheaper.  I  have  no  expense  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  workshops  and  supi)Iying  equipment."  The  other 
firm  referred  to  enqjloyed  13!J  homeworkers. 

To  summarize,  tlie  study  of  the  ready-made  clothing  indus- 
try in  Baltimore  City  showed  that  contractors  are  employed 
principally  by  the  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen 
suits,  pants  and  overcoats ;  that  815,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  of 
all  the  establishments  licensed  were  homeworkers ;  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  workrooms  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, located  largely  in  comparatively  new  buildings, 
were  good,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  sanitary  conditions 
in  contractors'  shops,  located  usually  in  inadequate  old 
dwelling-houses,  were  not  all  that  might  be  desired ;  and  that 
minor  defective  sanitary  conditions  may  be,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, remedied  without  resorting  to  prosecutions. 

Regarding  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  by  the  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  little  cigars  in 
Baltimore  City,  3  firms  employed  21  children  found  in  this 
industry  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Twenty  of  these  were 
girls  employed  by  two  manufacturers  of  little  cigars.  The 
work  of  these  girls  consisted  principally  of  stacking  and 
packing  pasteboard  packages  of  little  cigars. 

The  general  impression,  however,  that  licking  of  cigar 
edges  and  biting  off  of  cigar  tips  by  cigar  workers  are  relics 
of  the  past  is  a  delusion.  A  few  factories  in  Baltimore  City 
still  permit  this  practice.  Not  only  has  the  inspector  seen 
women  licking  the  edges  of  cigars  and  biting  off  cigar  tips, 
but  she  has  seen  them  chewing  these  bitten-off  pieces. 


STRIKES 

To  have  a  year  without  strikes  Mould  be  unusual,  yet  1915 
passed  without  any  larji^e  or  serious  (lis(ur])ances.  The  will- 
ing:ness  of  most  large  employers  of  labor  to  recognize  shop 
committees  has  been  the  means  of  adjusting  differences 
which  would,  otherwise,  have  resulted  in  serious  strikes. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  better  organization  of  the 
workers  who  can  present  their  demands  with  a  more  solid 
front.  The  position  of  "shop  committeeman"  is  not  an  en- 
viable one,  as  he  is  the  target  from  both  sides.  Some  em- 
ployei-s  take  occasion  to  make  things  unplensant  for  him, 
especially  if  he  is  active  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow-workers. 
He  is  not  only  accused  for  the  things  he  does,  but  is  accused 
of  doing  things  he  does  not;  and  is  often  "picked"  to  go  at 
first  opportunity.  If  he  is  not  active,  he  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  his  co-workers  and  is  often  accused  of  selling 
them  out  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  employer. 

Most  strikes  in  Maryland  occur  in  the  clothing  industry, 
and  here  we  have  three  elements  to  deal  with  :  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  most  conservative  of 
the  three.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  Bureau  to  mediate 
through  them  than  the  other  two;  it  being  possible  to  have 
a  committee  represent  tlie  strikers  witli  full  power  to  act, 
without  the  points  involved  being  referred  to  the  workers 
for  ratification.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  will  not  give  this  power  to  any  committee;  every 
point  agreed  upon  by  them  at  a  mediation  conference  is  only 
tentative  and  must  be  ratified  by  all  concerned.  This  very 
seriously  handicaps  a  prompt  settlement  of  strikes.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  in  a  class  to  them- 
selves. The  Bureau  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  head  to 
them  or  any  responsible  party  with  whom  to  deal. 

The  Bureau  entered  into  but  four  strikes  in  1915  as  fol- 
lows: Burke,  Fried  &  Company,  clothing  manufacturers; 
Miss  Bettie  Fuechsl,  ladies'  tailor;  Fineman  &  Goldsmith^ 
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clothing  manufacturers,  and  the  Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires. 

BURKE,  FRIED  &  COMPANY, 
Clothing  Manufacturers. 

The  cause  of  this  walkout  was  due  to  the  dismissal  of  one 
man,  who  was  claimed  by  the  firm  to  be  inefficient.  The 
employes  did  not  approve  of  this  action  and  refused  to  re- 
turn to  work  until  this  man  was  reinstated.  The  State  was 
called  into  the  case,  and  on  January  18,  1915,  a  joint  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Bureau  between  the  employers  and  a 
committee  of  the  employes.  At  this  conferenc  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  firm  would  take  this  man  back  that  the  employes 
would  guarantee  that  they  would  not  have  to  keep  him  more 
than  30  days,  and  probably  not  that,  as  they  would  secure 
work  for  him  elsewhere.  To  this  the  employers  agreed,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Bureau  to  see  that  the  proposal  was  carried 
out.  All  went  back  to  work  the  next  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  30  days  the  employers  reported  that  the  man  was  still 
at  work,  and  apparently  no  effort  being  made  to  remove  him. 
Under  date  of  April  1  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  employes  calling  his  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion and  urging  immediate  action.  The  case  dragged,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  19  that  he  finally  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. The  men  involved  in  this  strike  numbered  only 
about  15,  and  were  the  cutters  and  trimmers  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  tailors,  numbering 
about  75,  who  were  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  did  not  go  out,  but  remained  at  work. 
No  hardships  resulted  from,  this  strike  as  it  was  of  short 
duration  and  only  a  few  families  concerned. 

MISS  BETTIE  FUECHSL, 

Ladies^  Tailor. 

The  first  notice  the  Bureau  had  of  this  strike  was  through 
a  circular  distributed  on  the  street,  which  read  as  follows: 
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AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

We  wish  to  infi)rin  you  that  wo  are  on  strike  at  Miss  Bettio  Fuechsl, 
1101  Nortli  t'harles  strei't.  for  human  existence,  where  11)  of  the  best 
Meehanies  of  the  Ladies'  Tailoring  Trade  of  tliis  eity  June  been  re- 
fused the  following  conditions,  sueh  as  54  hours  per  week  and  about 
5  per  cent,  increase  of  their  salaries,  which  we  only  can  get  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  for  these  tirst-class  mechanics  of  the  Ladlea' 
Tailoring  Trade  of  this  city,  after  getting  what  we  want,  our  average 
salary  is  about  $12  per  week.  Can  we  exist  on  such  wages  and  be 
honest?  Think  of  this  jind  help  us  to  get  what  we  want.  We  are 
fair :  be  fair  to  us  is  all  we  ask.    Take  a  hand  and  investigate. 

Thanking  you  for  this,  we  remain  respectfully, 

The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of  This  City, 

Local  No.  4. 

Investifjation  sliowed  that  10  men  had  left  their  ])ositions. 
There  were  also  employed  by  Miss  Fuechsl  about  50  women 
and  girls,  who  remained  at  work,  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  organization  and  were  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions. Eleven  strike-breakers  were  immediately  brought 
from  New  York  and  put  to  work  in  the  i)laces  of  the  men 
who  had  quit.  This  resulted  in  some  assaults  being  made  on 
the  "scabs"  as  they  are  termed.  One  free-for-all  fight  oc- 
curred one  afternoon  in  front  of  the  Belvedere  Hotel,  just 
opj)Osite  the  establishment  of  Miss  Fuechsl,  in  which  several 
men  were  badly  shaken  up.  Seven  of  the  strikers  were  ar- 
rested charged  with  as.sault  and  hustled  off  to  the  Cen- 
tral Police  Station.  Miss  Fuechsl  positively  refused  to  grant 
any  of  their  demands  and  declared  that  she  would  continue 
with  the  men  from  New  York,  who  were  giving  satisfactory 
service.  The  strikers  finally  realized  the  folly  of  continuing 
to  hold  out  and  offered  to  go  back  to  work  under  the  old 
terms.  Miss  Fuechsl  refused  to  consider  the  reinstatement 
of  several  of  the  men,  who,  she  declared,  had  always  been 
objectionable,  but  would  give  work  to  the  others  as  fast  as 
openings  occurred. 

The  Bureau  mediated  back  and  forth  and  finally  reduced 
the  number  to  six  who  would  not  be  taken  back ;  the  others 
would  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  once.  To  this  last  proposi- 
tion which  was  final,  so  far  as  Miss  Fuechsl  was  concerned, 
the  strikers  did  not  agree;  they  insisting  that  all  would 
return  or  none.    The  Bureau  dropped  the  case  at  this  point 
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and  was  later  informed  that  the  men  had  secured  work  else- 
where. 

FINEMAN  &  GOLDSMITH, 

Men-'s  Clothing  Manufacturers. 

In  introducing  the  cause  of  the  Fineman  &  Goldsmith 
strike  we  quote  from  a  local  labor  paper  under  date  of  July 
3,  1915,  as  follows : 

AMALGAMATED    FIGHTS    BOSSES'    ATTEMPT   TO    BREAK 

UNION. 

A  strike  was  declared  against  the  firm  of  Fineman  &  Goldsmith, 
318  West  Baltimore  street,  last  Wednesday  by  members  of  District 
Council  No.  3,  Amalgamated  Clothiers  of  America.  This  firm  has 
had  a  union  shop  for  several  years  and  employed  all  of  their  workers 
on  the  inside  under  full  union  conditions.  Matters  took  a  turn  sev- 
eral vpeeks  ago  w^hen  Mr.  Fineman,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
complained  that  there  was  "too  much  unionism  in  the  shop,"  and  on 
the  plea  of  hard  times  attempted  to  introduce  piecework  among  his 
employes.  The  workers  refused,  and  Mr.  Fineman  told  them  as  there 
was  not  enough  work  that  he  could  only  employ  them  two  days  a 
week. 

To  this  the  employes  did  not  object,  and  the  agreement  between  the 
firm  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  union  was  that  all  of  his  work 
was  to  be  done  on  the  premises. 

Everything  went  along  well  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  firm 
was  giving  out  work  to  non-union  tailors — of  course,  at  cheaper 
prices.  A  committee  called  on  Mr.  Fineman  and  asked  him  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  he  was  not  keeping  his  agreement  with  the 
union.  Mr.  Fineman  said  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they  could  leave, 
and,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by  the  firm  imme- 
diately walked  out.     This  occurred  on  June  23. 

There  are  about  125  people  on  strike,  and  they  declare  they  will 
stay  out  until  their  demands  are  granted,  which  are  recognition  of 
the  union  and  restoration  of  former  conditions  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  organization  and  the  firm. 

After  all  had  walked  out  the  firm  placed  their  work  in 
outside  contract  shops  and  dismantled  their  own  plant; 
later  renting  out  the  floors  to  other  industries,  declaring 
that  in  the  future  all  the  work  would  be  done  on  the  outside 
under  contract.  The  object  in  continuing  this  strike  was  to 
force  the  employers  to  reopen  their  shops  and  reinstate  all 
former  employes.  The  factory  was  faithfully  picketed  for 
several  weeks  and  the  sympathies  of  the  public  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  sashes  worn  by  the  picketers,  inscribed  on  the 
front  "Strikers  of  Fineman  &  Goldsmith"  and  on  the  back 
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"Help  Us  Win."  A  few  assaults  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  serious  dama^'e  was  done.  The  firm  ai];reed  to 
give  the,  work  to  their  f».>rmer  employes  if  thi'v  would  open 
outside  shops  and  take  it  by  contract,  which  (hey  refused  to 
accept. 

The  Bureau  used  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  this  sti-ike,  but  to  no  a\ail.  The  ]>i(kets  were 
finally  witluliawn  ad  tlie  strikers  sought  work  elsewhere. 
Later  investigations  showed  that  some  of  the  workers  opened 
smaller  shops  and  took  work  from  the  firm. 

DREADNAUGHT  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Tires. 

Making  rubber  tires  for  automobiles  is  a  new  indnsti-y  in 
Baltimore,  and  all  skilled  men  were  brought  here  from  other 
cities.  Local  labor  was  used  only  in  the  unskilled  depart- 
ments. After  the  rubber  and  canvas  is  prepared  and  cut 
into  layers,  it  is  passed  to  the  tire-builders — every  piece  be- 
ing numbered  and  in  exact  rotation  as  it  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  frame  or  stand  as  it  is  called  where  the  tire  is  assembled. 
This  operation  is  entirely  by  hand. 

It  was  in  this  department  of  tire-builders  that  the  trouble 
occurred,  and  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  men 
organizing  themselves  into  a  union.  A  question  of  doubt 
entered  into  the  case  of  the  tire-builders  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  strike,  a  lockout,  or  both.  There  had  recently  been 
organized  in  Baltimore  the  "Rubber  Tire-builders'  Union 
No.  14828,"  composed  solely  of  the  employes  of  the  Dread- 
naught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
the  men  who  were  active  in  the  organization  were  dis- 
charged; the  president  being  the  first.  A  few  days  later  two 
others  were  called  into  the  office  and  were  told  that  tlieir 
services  were  no  longer  needed;  the  company  declaring  that 
the  men  were  unsatisfactory.  The  men  insisted  that  they 
were  dismissed  because  of  tlieir  afTiliations  with  the  union. 
As  soon  as  these  last  two  men  were  told  that  they  were  no 
longer  needed,  they  asked  permis.sion  to  go  into  the  shop  and 
confer  witli  the  workers  about  the  matter.  Permission  was 
given  and  the  men  went  outside  the  building  for  a  consulta- 
tion, which  resulted  in  a  protest  being  made  against  the  dis- 
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charge  of  the  men.  While  the  meeting  was  being  held  out- 
side, the  comj)any  hastily  prepared  an  agreement  which  was 
presented  to  the  men  to  sign  on  tlieir  return  to  the  shop. 
In  this  paper  the  men  agreed  to  disregard  the  organization 
they  had  just  formed,  also  the  Federation  of  Labor;  and  they 
further  agreed  not  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  would,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the  interests  of 
the  company. 

The  superintendent  of  the  factory  called  the  men  together 
in  the  shop  and  presented  the  form  for  signature.  He  first 
read  it  to  the  workers  as  a  whole  and  then  asked  all  to  come 
to  the  desk  singly,  read  it  carefully,  and  then  sign  or  forfeit 
their  jobs.  Up  to  this  time  37  men  were  employed  in  this 
department  as  tire-builders  and  19  signed  the  agreement 
and  returned  to  their  stands. 

At  the  time  the  Bureau  investigated  the  case,  which  was 
about  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  37  names 
were  on  the  list.  Eighteen  new  men  had  been  assigned  to 
stands  who  were  not  in  the  tire-building  department.  The 
Bureau  made  no  headway  in  mediating  the  trouble,  the  em- 
ployers claiming  that  their  stands  were  all  full  and  that  the 
shop  was  operating  under  normal '  conditions.  They  said 
that  the  men  were  given  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  work, 
but  refused  it  and  others  were  assigned  to  their  places.  No 
demands  had  been  made  by  members  of  the  organization, 
but  a  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  the  company  that  the  union 
would  endeavor  to  control  the  apprenticeship  in  the  shop, 
which  meant  that  no  Baltimore  man  should  be  taught  tire- 
building  and  that  no  stand  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  not 
served  at  least  one  year  of  apprenticeship.  It  was  shown 
by  the  organization  that  men  were  assigned  to  the  work  of 
tire-building  after  only  six  weeks  of  instruction.  The  union 
flatly  denied  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  control  ap- 
prenticeship, as  shown  in  the  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  organization  to  the  company : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  26,  1915. 
Mr.  Walter  Swindell,  Sr., 

President  Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  was  reported  to  us  at  our  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  by  a 
representative  who  called  upon  you  at  your  office  Saturday  after- 
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noon  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  according  to  the  information 
rei-oivcHl,  was  that  the  gentli'iuan  in  diarge  of  the  plant  had  been 
informed  that  no  Baltimore  man  should  be  taught  the  work  of  tire 
building,  but  that  in  the  event  of  the  desire  of  the  company  to  teach 
new  men,  these  men  must  be  stM.'ured  from  out  of  town. 

We  respeitfully  submit  that  your  information  is  incorrect.  While 
some  individual  without  responsibility  or  authority  may  have  made 
so  foolish  a  statement,  it  is  a  certainty  that  our  organization  has 
never  taken  such  an  untenable  position,  nor  does  it  in  the  future 
propose  so  to  do.  We  organized  to  benelit  each  other  by  assochitlon 
and  co-operation. 

We  did  hope  to  maintain  conditions  as  they  are.  Our  hope  was 
for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  business,  that  it  might  grow  Into 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  sir,  we  were  refused  the  right  to  work  because 
we  declined  to  sign  a  paper  presented  to  us  by  your  superintendent, 
Mr.  Mauk,  in  which  we  took  oath  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  organization,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  argument  or  talk 
bearing  on  the  question  of  unionism. 

We  know  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this  demand  was  wholly 
un-American,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and 
would  have  required  a  sacrifice  of  our  manhood  to  accept. 

We  have  set  down  the  truth  in  this  communication,  and  we  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  justice,  your  widely-known  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing to  your  employes,  to  take  up  this  matter  and  bring  about  an 
adjustment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  C.  Eabdly,  President. 

Jasper  Pbitciiabd,  Secy,  pro  tern. 

The  Bureau  was  unsuccessful  in  adjusting  the  differences, 
and  most  of  the  men  who  originally  left  the  factory  sought 
employment  in  other  cities,  as  no  other  similar  place  was 
open  to  tliem  in  Baltimore. 


EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

Although  the  Bureau's  organization  and  resources  were 
under  heavy  burden  to  meet  the  administrative  demands  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection  Laws,  yet  an  effort 
was  made  during  a  period  of  excessive  unemployment  to  es- 
tablish a  Labor  Exchange.  An  office  was  opened  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Guilford  avenue  and  Lexington  street  in  June  of  1915. 
An  employment  expert,  Mr.  W.  B.  Leiserson,  was  engaged  to 
advise  the  Bureau  as  to  the  best  methods  of  bringing  the  job- 
less man  into  touch  with  the  manless  job.    Two  of  the  reg- 
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ular  inspectors  were  assigned  to  the  work  of  registering  ap- 
plications and  getting  into  touch  with  employers. 

By  the  time  the  office  had  been  opened  125  days  two  situa- 
tions developed,  either  one  of  which  would  have  rendered  un- 
advisable  the  continuation  of  the  experiment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  from  munition  and 
general  war  supply  factories  all  over  the  country  reduced  un- 
employment in  the  city  to  a  minimum.  In  the  second  place, 
the  brief  experience  proved  that  the  office  was  not  equipped 
with  an  organization  equal  to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
Labor  Exchange.  The  work  called  for  the  continued  service 
of  a  managing  expert.  The  resources  of  the  Bureau  were  not 
equal  to  such  a  demand.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Leiserson  to  abandon  the  project  was  ac- 
cepted, the  exchange  was  closed  and  the  inspectors  reas- 
signed to  regular  service  work. 
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